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THE 
AND 


Tue world has lately rung with 
some of those wild, sharp, unaccus- 
tomed notes which are said to pre- 
sage great storms, or natural con- 
vulsions. A modern writer, who has 
something of the magical touch 
of great writers of the past, and 
who has enriched our literature by 
an account of the terrible winter of 
1685, such as De Foe might have 
been proud to have written, has 
spoken repeatedly of the weird and 
unwonted sounds that heralded, or 
accompanied the great cold.* Some 
such presage of the coming war of 
elements, in mute expectation of 
which Europe is shuddering into 
hostile camps, may be recognized 
in a work which is perhaps more 
confident in tone than exact in 
logic, but which has disquieted 
many a reader, under the title of 
Supernatural Religion. 


JULY, 1877. 


SUPERNATURAL ; 
“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


There is an assumption of no 
slight importance which lies at the 
very threshold of this work. And 
not only from the mere cireum- 
stance of being assumed, is that 
assumption unphilosophical, but 
it further involves a tacit ac- 
ceptance of almost all for which 
the author subsequently contends. 
It may be said that it is a mere 
question of words as to which we 
take exception. But the reply is, 
that in all exact thought, the de- 
finition of the language used is a 
necessary preliminary. It is not 
needful for the philosophical writer 
to give an etymological derivation 
of his terms, or to give an historical 
account of the different senses in 
which they have been employed or 
understood. But it is necessary 
for him to define the sense in which 
he intends to use any important 


* Mr. Blackmore's “ Lorna Doone” is presumed to be the work referred to,—[Eb.] 
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2 The Supernatural; and 


word ; and further, to use it inva- 
riably in that sense. 

The word to which we refer is 
‘‘Supernatural.” The use of this 
word opens the door to a fallacy. 
In the first place, it is employed to 
indicate a group of phenomena, 
real or asserted, of which the causes 
are too subtle to be grasped by the 
chemist or the mechanic. The true 
phrase to denote the character of 
these phenomena would rather be 
the endo-physical, as denoting the 
inner forces of nature; the erypto- 
physical ; or some such compound 
term.* For by the use of the pre- 
position super, is introduced the 
further idea of a power apart from, 
and even hostile to, the order of 
nature. If such a power be, in- 
deed, traceable in its operation, it 
is a subject for the most careful 
study. But to assume that forces 
which are subtle in their influence, 
and hidden from the ordinary in- 
struments of observation as to their 
origin, are therefore supernatural, 
in the sense of being opposed to 
nature, is, in point of fact, neither 
more nor less than a relic of 
Fetishism. 

It is therefore necessary, before 
any conclusions based on an argu- 
ment in which the word super- 
natural is employed can be accepted 
by the rational judgment, to define 
the sense, or rather to avoid the use, 
of an ambiguous word. The ad- 
mission that anything is contrary 
to ordinary experience, or inexplic- 
able on definite physical grounds, 
is one thing ; the assertion that it is 
contrary to natural law is another. 
That the latter assertion may be 
equivalent to the statement of a 
logical absurdity is a position which 
is, at all events, capable of defence. 
There can be no doubt that the 
evidence which must be produced in 
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order to justify a belief in any 
event which, in this sense of the 
word, is supernatural, ought to be 
of a positive order. But there is 
no doubt that we are in the 
habit, and rightly in the habit, of 
believing many things that are 
beyond our own experience, on 
evidence which is very far from 
positive. 

It cannot be maintained that it 
is more philosophical to assert that 
a hidden cause, or a subtly origin- 
ated force, must be contrary to the 
order of nature, than it is to deduce 
from such an assumption the infer- 
ence that the occurrence of events 
attributable to such hidden cause 
is so absolutely improbable as to 
be unworthy of serious investiga- 
tion. Ready incredulity is no whit 
more respectable than ready credu- 
lity. Each folly is alike removed 
from the golden mean of the true 
and modest reception of adequate 
evidence. To endeavour, there- 
fore, to sway the judgment of the 
mass of readers by the use of a 
term which it is easy to utter in 
one sense, while it will be under- 
stood in another, is one of those 
artifices which the truthful writer 
will most carefully shun. 

It is more easy, and more gene- 
rally acceptable, to avoid the use ofan 
equivocal, or easily misapplied term, 
than it is to use it under a special 
definition. For this reason it is 
proposed to substitute, in the fol- 
lowing pages, the word “ spiritual” 
for the word “supernatural.” And 
in order to avoid the very error 
which we strive to shun, namely, 
the assumption of a principle by 
means of the use of an adjective, 
it will still be necessary, first, to 
define in what sense the word 
“spiritual” is to be used; and, 
secondly, to inquire how far that 








* We have lately seen, in an American work, the suggestive coinage, “ arch- 


natural.” —[Eb. 
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which is implied by the term is 
consistent with evidence, or how 
far it is deserving of disregard. 

It is only since the discovery of 
the quantitative elements of che- 
mistry, that definite scientific proof 
has been obtained of a fact which 
has been dimly and imperfectly 
appreciated from the dawn of 
literature. It was not until science 
had grasped the law of the action 
of chemical affinities, that the 
physiologist was enabled to demon- 
strate that his study dealt with 
something apart from chemistry, 
as chemical force acts on inorganic 
matter. Organic and inorganic 
chemistry are sharply distinguished 
from each other. It is not so much 
the case that the laws of chemical 
affinity, or ot physical energy, are 
changed when organization super- 
venes, as that they are controlled 
by the presence of a new force. It 
is unnecessary to enter into a 
detailed investigation of this part 
of the subject, as no chemist will 
deny the statement. An organized 
body consists of, or rather contains, 
a certain quantity of ponder- 
able matter, the exact elements, 
and proportions of the elements, 
of which can be ascertained; but 
which, in that association which we 
call organization, behaves in an 
entirely different manner from that 
which would result from a mechani- 
cal or chemical mixture of the same 
elements. In place of a state of 
inert, passive inactivity, in which, 
the ultimate chemical affinities 
having exerted their influences, no 
change can take place without the 
action of some external force, we 
see a state of constant movement, 
change, and balance, of the most 
subtle nature. No organized being 
is ever entirely at rest. The con- 
stituent elements are ever undergo- 
ing change, more or less rapid. A 
portion of the substance is con- 
tinually being eliminated, and 
flying off in inorganic form. 
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Portions of fresh substance are 
continually being assimilated to the 
restless whole. Instead of being 
influenced by external forces alone, 
an internal force is apparently 
active. Not only does this force 
keep up the constant chemical 
change above described, but certain 
functions are displayed by the entire 
organism of a nature to which 
chemistry furnishes no parallel. 
We witness the phenomena of 
growth, of reproduction, and of 
decay. There is a force which 
produces the phenomena of motion, 
which produces, or unites with, 
the phenomena of sensation and 
of intelligence; of passion, of 
reason, and of worship. That aman 
differs from a stone is not a new 
discovery. How he differs is a 
question on which chemistry can 
shed light, at least to a certain 
extent. 

The condition or state on the 
entrance into which an organization 
differs from inorganic matter is 
called life. Life must have a cause. 
In order to inquire into the nature 
of tha: cause, we must apply to it 
some conditional term. For that 
term we use the word spirit. In 
the first scientific search after the 
cause of the phenomena of life, 
we shall thus not inaptly use the 
word spirit to express that unknown 
something as to which we seek 
to inquire. 

To assume that the nature of 
spirit is beyond the reach of 
scientific question is profoundly 
unphilosophical; hardly less so than 
it would be to assume that we are 
intimately acquainted with its 
nature. The lesson which had been 
read to those who would arbitrarily 
fix the limit of what man can know, 
by the discovery of the spectroscope, 
should never be forgotten. Auguste 
Comte, with that hasty dogmatism 
which has done so much to diminish 
his splendid services to philosophy, 
laid down the axiom that man could 
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know nothing of sidereal astronomy. 
The spectroscope has shewn how 
inferior to the truth was the limit 
thus proposed to human science. 

To propose what has been called 
the material hypothesis is to in- 
volve a contradiction in terms. 
Men have said that there can be 
nothing in a mixture which is not 
in its elements. That may be logi- 
cally true. But it hardly bears on 
the question ; which is, to ascertain 
what the elements of an organized 
being are. It is very clear that such 
a being contains something more 
than a given quantity of ponderable 
and analysable matter. 

Again, life is spoken of as the 
function of that which lives. Very 
true; but we are asking, not for a 
definition, but for a cause. Life 
may be called a function of 
organization. But we seek the 
cause of the condition under which 
that function is manifested. The 
chemist may object to the term 
‘‘vital principle,” if introduced as 
an element of an organic being of 
which we have no distinct cogni- 
sance. But no man of logical 
habit can object to the term “ vital 
principle” or “spirit” as provision- 
ally applied to the unknown cause 
which has presided over, effected, 
and maintained the organization of 
any organic being. 

That this unknown cause, this 
spirit, this vital principle, is a dis- 
tinct entity in any given instance, 
is a scientific hypothesis which is, in 
the first instance, plainly admissible. 
Not a word can be urged against it 
as an hypothesis. Regarded in that 
light, it will serve to fulfil the func- 
tion of all true hypotheses; it will 
facilitate the co-ordination of 
Canam More than that, it will 

urnish a possible explanation of 
phenomena for which no other 
explanation has been offered. -It 
is therefore not surprising that this 
hypothesis, however far from being 
couched in scientific terms, has been 
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tacitly adopted by the great mass 
of mankind from the commence- 
ment of human history. The 
existence of spiritual entities, effec- 
tive as causes for specific organiza- 
tions, is not, indeed, proved by the 
consideration that such an hypo- 
thesis furnishes a feasible explana- 
tion of much that is otherwise 
unintelligible ; but it is at least 
rendered probable by that fact. 

The invisible, intangible, impon- 
derable force of which we speak as 
Spirit, or vital principle, although 
too subtle to be brought to the 
scale beam or collected in the re- 
ceiver, is yet not altogether removed 
from the sphere of direct scientific 
experiment. Science is aware of 
invisible, intangible, imponderable 
forces, which are neither imaginary, 
nor incapable of some degree of 
actual measurement. Such are the 
electric, the magnetic, and the 
actinic forces. Such is gravity; a 
force which seems to pass, in its 
method of display, from the ordi- 
nary phenomenon of weight, at 
appreciable distance, through the 
intervening phase of capillary 
attraction, to the intimate state of 
molecular attraction, whether homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous. Of 
these forces no doubt exists, al- 
though man is ignorant of their 
cause. Nor does any more doubt 
exist of the reality of that vital 
force as to the cause of which we 
inquire. 

These subtle forces can be so far 
grasped by the physicist that he 
can call them into activity. He 
can excite electric force by friction, 
or by chemical agency. He can 
cause soft iron to display the 
phenomena of magnetism, by sur- 
rounding a bar with the galvanic 
current. Knowing the circum- 
stances under which each force is 
developed, he can, if provided with 
certain elements, ensure the display 
of these forces at will. 

Allowing for the greater subtlety, 
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obscurity, and complexity of the 
circumstances under which the vital 
force is developed, science can also 
produce its display, no less clearly 
than it can terminate its exercise. 
For each physical or chemical phe- 
nomenon, the presence of appro- 
priate elements is needful. So is 
it with vital phenomena. A certain 
condition of matter, a condition 
only to be met with in matter that 
is already organized, is necessary, 
so far as we are aware, for the 
origination of the phenomenon of 
independent organization. That 
condition present, the phenomenon 
may be produced at will. By 
applying warmth to the egg, or 
warmth and moisture to the seed, 
man may supply the requisite con- 
dition to call into active life matter 
already potentially alive. By fer- 
tilizing the stigma of one plant by 
the pollen of another, the botanist 
can produce a vegetable hybrid. 
By fertilizing the spawn of one of 
the Batr achia, the physiologist may 
light the lamp of life with his own 
hand. By the aid of the micro- 
scope he may observe the imme- 
diate change; he may detect the 
very moment of the substitution of 
the law of inorganic for that of 
organic chemistry ; and witness the 
commencement, from striking the 
first spark of life, of the self- 
upbuilding of an organic being. 
But although the inception of 
the vital process can be thus 
effected by the man of science, with 
little less certitude than that of 
any process in inorganic chemistry, 
the course pursued by the subse- 
quent development is altogether 
different. In the inorganic expe- 
riment every step can be predicted. 
The behaviour of every element, 
and every combination, can be 
definitively predicted. In the 
organic experiment a very different 
law prevails. Individuality be- 
comes apparent. No portion of 
any pure chemical element, or 
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homogeneous compound is distin- 
guishable, in itself, from any other 
equal portion. Every organic 
being, so far as we can examine, is 
distinguishable from every other 
organic being. In the lowest and 
humblest forms of life our powers of 
perception are too gross to enable 
us to discern differences which, if 
relatively very great, are positively 
too minute for our comprehension, 
But when we take any individual 
of any organic species that is of 
sufficient magnitude to allow us to 
become acquainted with its indivi- 
duality, every such individulal, 
man, beast, tree, has a distinct 
idiosyncrasy, not to be confounded 
with any other idiosyncrasy. 

This distinct attribute of orga- 
nized beings, the attribute of 
individuality, is one which is as 
peculiar to living forms as is the 
modification of chemical and of 
physical phenomena effected under 
the control of living organization. 
It points to a difference in the 
nature of the force, corresponding 
to the different manifestation. And 
no explanation can be suggested of 
this known fact that does not, more 
or less truly, come to the same 
thing as the conception of a distinct 
entity as the actual cause of life. 
The action of the chemical and 
physical powers that can be called 
into activity, under proper condi- 
tions, by human experiment, is gene- 
rally definite and practicable. The 
action of the vital power, which, 
under proper conditions, can be 
called into activity by human ex- 
periment, is special, individual, not 
to be defined or predicted except 
within wide limits. In each such 
experiment occurs the indication of 
the awakening, or the ministering 
occasion for the exertion, of a 
distinct, independent, automatic, 
somewhat capricious force. The con- 
dition can be only fulfilled, so far as 
we can see, by the existence of dis- 
tinct, invisible, spiritual entities. 












The presence of a force the opera- 
tion of which cannot be exactly pre- 
dicted, thus forms the main distinc- 
tion between organic and inorganic 
existence. In want of a better term, 
we may speak of this element of 
incertitude as capricious. Its action 
becomes more marked the higher 
we ascend in the scale of organiza- 
tions. Its presence, down to the 
lowest limit of our power of obser- 
vation, gives distinct individuality 
to each organic being, using the 
word in a higher sense than numeric 
indication alone. No difference of 
nature is conceivable between dif- 
ferent portions of the same chemical 
element. But the identity of species, 
in the higher forms of life, subsists 
under wide differences of individual 
development. 

Organic beings, like inorganic 
matter, are subject to continuous 
experiment. Within certain limits 
the result of treatment may be fore- 
told. But identical treatment, so 
far as it is possible to produce it, 
does not produce identical results 
in different individuals. Such 
results agree generically but not 
specifically. Out of a given number 
of seeds of the same plant, sown in 
the same soil, watered, illuminated, 
and sheltered in the same manner, 
no two will produce plants that are 
absolutely identical in form. Of 
the eggs laid and hatched by the 
same hen bird, no two will produce 
individuals that cannot be readily 
distinguished from one another by 
those who study their forms. The 
higher we ascend the more murked 
does this individuality of character 
appear. Surrounding conditions 
have a powerful effect on develop- 
ment; an effect that may be called 
generic. But they have never the 
effect of destroying the individual 
peculiarity, although they are often 
expressly directed to this very end. 

Against this view of the active 
phenomena of life it is only possible 
to urge the hypothesis that all 
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differences of individuals are due 
to differences of condition, although 
these may be too minute to grasp. 
Such an hypothesis, however, can 
at best only be called the abandon- 
ment of a position with trumpets 
sounding and colours flying. So 
far as either observation or experi- 
ment can guide us, the behaviour of 
any organic being, using the term 
in its most general sense, is the 
resultant of the action of external 
conditions and external forces, modi- 
fied by that central internal force 
which maintains the condition cf 
life. 

No intelligible solution of this 
undeniable phenomenon has ever 
yet been proposed, with the excep- 
tion of that of the existence of 
spiritual entities, capable, under 
given conditions, of association with 
matter, and of building up the 
individual members of organic 
species. It is not asserted that 
such a theory is demonstrated. But 
while, on the one hand, it is the only 
hypothesis yet suggested that meets 
the facts of the case, on the other 
hand no grave objection has ever 
yet been formulated as to its suffici- 
ency. As a scientific hypothesis, 
therefore, it stands on the level 
which most nearly approaches to 
that of ascertained truth. It meets 
all requirements, it is obnoxious to 
no grave objections. It may be 
thought to approach as near to 
certitude as the nature of the case 
will allow. 

The general, or it might be called 
the practically universal, belief of 
mankind in the existence of spiritual 
entities, as forming in fact the real 
essence of the individual in each 
organic being, is thus far from 
being opposed to science. It is, so 
far as science has yet advanced, the 
most scientific hypothesis. It is in 
the species with which we are most 
familiar, that of man, that the 
phenomena of life have been most 
anciently and most generally 
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studied, and that the chief interest 
of the subject undoubtedly centres. 
But it is in the species at the other 
extremity of the scale, those which 
are most removed from man, that 
experiment is most easy, and that 
detinite results are most readily 
obtained at the choice of the 
experimenter. It is this sepa- 
ration of the field of inquiry, into 
that of the most interesting obser- 
vation, and that of the most positive 
experiment, that has been one main 
occasion of the doubt thrown by 
many writers on the scientific evi- 
dence for the existence of spiritual 
entities. 

It is, perhaps, not the same thing 
to shew that the existence of a 
spiritual entity, in a material organ- 
ization, is a necessary hypothesis, 
and to conclude that such an entity 
has an independent existence, apart 
from such organization. Such, of 
course, is the natural inference. 
And with regard especially to the 
highest cases—to human existence 
—there is a great body of argu- 
ment from which it is the natural 
result that the connection of the 
human spirit with the human 
organization is rather a phase or 
period in the existence of that 
spirit than the total duration of 
its individuality. 

Thus it is undoubted that many 
of the phenomena of human life 
are rather such as point to the 
association of a distinct entity with 
an organized abode, than to the 
existence of a single compound 
material being. The phenomena 
of accidental injuries bear upon 
this question. Accident, or disease, 
will suddenly disable more or less 
important parts of the organization, 
without any corresponding inter- 
ference with the mentalenergy. It 
may be urged that such ae 
tions are local; that the brain is 
the organ of mental energy; and 
that the loss of a limb, or the 
derangement of any important 
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function, only very slightly affects 
the brain. 

But such a reply is virtually to 
admit the very point in question. 
If wecanconceive of an organization 
in which the vital principle should 
be, not the cause and rule, but the 
consequence, of organization, we 
must conceive of an injury to a part 
as an injury to the whole. If, on 
the other hand, we divide the 
activity of the vital force, and ap- 
portion distinct organs to its distinct 
energies, such as the brain to the 
function of thought, we at once 
admit the distinct individuality of 
the spiritual entity, which thus di- 
versely acts with or by its different 
material organs. 

The phenomena of sudden and 
violent death, in the full prime and 
vigour of life, are intelligible on 
the hypothesis of an independent 
spiritual existence. They are very 
strongly opposed to our sense of 
probability on the hypothesis of 
such an accident proving the actual 
extinction of the energy which, up 
to that moment, was so full of ap- 
parent vitality. Such an event 
more resembles, so far as we can 
judge, the sudden fracture of a 
vessel containing a liquid, than the 
annihilation of a living being. The 
glassisshivered—the water escapes. 
The man is stabbed—can the 
automatic centre of love, hope, and 
intelligence be destroyed by such a 
casualty ? 

The fact that, as a common heri- 
tage of mankind, the immortality 
of the soul has been matter of hope 
and of faith, if not in itself a 
definite proof, is a matter of ex- 
treme import. Weare not entitled 
to dismiss such a mass of evidence 
without explaining how the belief 
can have originated. We may con- 
ceive of mankind, either as having 
gradually risen, as a species, from an 
humbler development, or as having 
retrograded from a higher state 
of development to the lowest 
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grade now to be found among 
savage tribes. Those who hold the 
latter view hold also the doctrine 
that definite instruction as to reli- 
gious subjects was communicated 
to man in his earliest stage of exis- 
tence. Those who accept the 
former, which has attained so 
marked a development in our 
days, find themselves face to face 
with the important problem of the 
origin, in the human mind, of both 
the sentiment and the conception 
of religion. 

It may well be said to be impos- 
sible, on the bare material theory 
of human life, to suggest any hypo- 
thesis for the existence, or for the 
development, of these separate 
faculties of the human mind. In 
this, as indeed in almost every 
bratich of philosophical inquiry, 
Materialism presents but a hopeless 
blank. As it fails to present any 
intelligent hypothesis as to the 
law of the well-known differ- 
ence between organic and inor- 
ganic chemistry, so is it perfectly 
silent, confused, and helpless as 
to any problem that arises from 
the study of history, or the at- 
tempt to draw from the book 
of nature any lessuns beyond those 
of chemical or physical science. 
The creative faculty, most thinkers 
hold, is denied to man. _ It 
may not be within the range of 
the human intellect to conceive a 
perfectly new idea, nor in that of 
the human power to embody such 
an idea. We can call no new form 
of life into being. That man 
should have formed the idea of an 
invisible, ever-acting Ruler and 
Maker of all, would be an excep- 
tion to such a general law so striking 
as to render the observations on 
which the asserted law was based 
entirely anomalous. Again, that 
man should find within him the 
instincts of veneration, faith, trust, 
and hope, as directed to a future 
life, to the prosecution, under 
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changed conditions, of that educa- 
tion which, in the highest class of 
human minds, becomes yet more 
active the greater is the wealth 
accumulated by experience; that 
he should be able to form the con- 
ception of a happy immaterialised 
existence, if no such lot were in 
store for him, would be contrary to 
all that we know of organic func- 
tion. All instincts have their object 
or final cause, as well as their 
source. All conceptions, so far as 
we can verify them, have their 
appropriate objective existence. 
That the highest conceptions, and 
the noblest instincts should alone 
be false, visionary, and unfounded, 
would be an anomaly in the ob- 
served order of nature. 

It is easy to speak of religion as 
the invention of a priestly class. 
That cruel advantage is constantly 
taken of any form of human weak- 
ness by moral sharks is as certain 
as that the wounded fish, or rat, or 
wolf is at once devoured by its 
congeners. But the fullest admis- 
sion of this kind still leaves the 
root of the matter intact. The 
priest may take advantage of the 
fear of future punishment; but in 
what did that fear originate? The 
priest may prey upon the abuse of 
a human instinct; but no priest, 
philosopher, or legislator could ever 
originate a human instinct. He 
could only direct his intelligence to 
the cultivation or to the abuse of 
certain beliefs. The origin of these 
beliefs is a question entirely un- 
affected by hisconduct. The ques- 
tion is not as to the form which, 
among any people, or at any time, 
religious belief has assumed ; but 
as to the fact that belief, under 
some form or other, is practically 
universal. 

There are two other independent 
considerations, from each of which 
may be drawn an inference as dis- 
tinct as any at which it is possi- 
ble to arrive in this class of inquiry. 
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The first of these results from 
the observation of the perfect 
economy of nature. No fragments 
of her feast are lost. The mode in 
which the elements of the material 
world, in that constant change 
which pervades alike inorganic and 
organic existence, are continually 
assuming new forms of combination ; 
—the manner in which, amid this 
constant change, may bs traced the 
secular development of progress; 
how reptilian life succeeded aquatic 
life, to be in its turn succeeded by a 
terrestrial fauna ;—this perfect eco- 
nomy, and steady progress of nature 
are altogether irreconcilable with 
the waste that would ensue if mortal 
life formed the whole of human 
existence. A vast and well ordered 
series culminates in the production 
of an intelligent being, capable of 
education to a power and a dignity 
to which no limit can be readily 
assigned. The education of each 
individual of this race corresponds, 
as species corresponds to genus, to 
the historic education of the whole 
race. The term race, in fact, is a 
philosophic conception ; the actual 
fact is the existence of an enormous 
number of individuals. To suppose 
that each of these individuals shall 
undergo an education for the short 
space of threescore or fourscore 
years, an education for which an 
unmeasured past has provided 
facilities, and then, this degree of 
excellence attained, that all is lost, 
all is wasted, and the cultivated 
product of so much combined 
thought and toil is to be blown like 
the chaff from the threshing floor, 
isan hypothesis so contrary to all 
that we can observe of the order of 
nature, and so unsupported by either 
reason or analogy, that it certainly 
throws the onus of proof on the side 
of the materialist advocate. 

Again with regard to the entire 
order of visible nature. It must 
either be or not be the result of 
definite law, order, and reason. But 
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the negative hypothesis is one that 
cannot be stated in plain terms. 
To affirm that there is no law or 
order is to affirm the existence of a 
chaos of which we have no know- 
ledge. To affirm the action of law 
is only in other words to affirm the 
action of thought, reason, wisdom. 
Nor is this any other conception 
than that of a thinking, reasoning, 
wise Power. Thus from the very 
fact of the existence of the material 
order of the universe, the thought is 
irresistibly led to the belief in an 
invisible Maker and Ruler. Our 
conception of this being may be to 
the last degree inadequate ; but the 
human mind must be deficient in a 
natural faculty that is without some 
such conception. 

Considerations of this nature, 
rather indicated than wrought into 
system, are enough to shew that 
the general belief of mankind, first, 
in the distinct nature of spiritual 
eatities, as the primary principles 
of organized beings; secondly, in 
the permanent existence of such 
entities, that is to say, in the immor- 
tality of the soul; and thirdly, in 
the rule and government of nature 
by invisible power, are not only not 
unphilosophical, but are so closely 
in accordance with all phenomena 
that their ne ation is all but incon- 
ceivable. If brought forward, not 
as a positive, but as a negative, 
hypothesis, the denial amounts to 
little less than a refusal to think 
at all. For, on the one hand, the 
spiritual hypothesis is adequate, as 
an hypothesis, to explain and co- 
ordinate the phenomena. On the 
other hand, no hypothesis of a 
contrary nature has ever yet been 
suggested, according to which any 
such explanation could be given. 
We are thus shut up either to the 
adoption of some form or other of 
spiritual hypothesis, or to the blank 
negation of thought as to the inti- 
mate nature of the phenomena of 
material existence. 
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It results from this view that the 
historic account of the origin of such 
a mighty movement as the establish- 
ment of Christianity has to be 
regarded from a totally different 
standpoint from that which is occu- 
pied by such a writer as the author 
of Supernatural Religion. Instead 
of having our attention directed to 
a certain number of events, each of 
which was in itself either incredible 
or to be rendered credible only by 
a species of evidence which is not 
forthcoming, we are called on to 
investigate phenomena which, how- 
ever special, are cases of what has 
always been considered to be a 
general law. 

If it be not only not absurd, 
but highly probable, that a spiritual 
entity forms the primary principle 
of man; if it be further highly pro- 
bable that the course and order of 
the world is directed by a Supreme 
Power and Intelligence, it is indis- 
pensable that some method of 
communicating the wish of the 
Supreme Intelligence to the sub- 
jects of his rule must exist, and 
must, when requisite, come into 
operation. This logical result of 
the hypothesis, again, has been 
tacitly accepted by mankind. That 
God, however imperfectly con- 
ceived by man, has, at times, com- 
municated with man, is the belief 
of man asa race. The only ques- 
tion that remains, if we once admit 
the spiritual hypothesis, is as to 
the mode of communication. 

Unless, therefore, some uncon- 
scious error has glided into the 
foregoing argument, the difference 
that results from an unphilosophical 
or a philosophical use of the word 
‘* supernatural,” is briefly this. 

If the word imply something 
opposed to the ordinary course, 
and accepted laws of nature, the 
evidence which is necessary to es- 
tablish the occurrence of any 
supernatural phenomenon must be 
of a precise and overwhelming 
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kind. It must be so clear and 
certain as to assume the form of 
logical proof. As it is needed to 
establish something which is primd 
facie improbable, not to say incredi- 
ble, it must be of a more exact and 
accurate character than that infor- 
mation which supplies the ordinary 
data of human life. In the 
absence of such evidence, an 
absence which is asserted by a 
certain school of criticism, religion, 
of any kind, is entirely without 
adequate basis. 

On the contrary, if we regard the 
entire group of phenomena of 
which what is called the super- 
natural forms ar important part, 
and possibly covers the whole, we 
find ourselves in presence of a series 
of observations of which a portion 
may be confirmed by direct experi- 
ment. We find, in the simplest of 
these observations, the indication of 
a special peculiarity which is absent 
from ordinary chemical and mechan- 
ical phenomena. This ever present 
characteristic, of independent, auto- 
matic, or individual action, increases 
in its intensity with each ascending 
step in the order of organization. 
In the highest developments it not 
only passes far beyond human 
control, but may reasonably be 
held, in its turn, to control and 
modify human action. On some 
theory of this nature, however 
imperfect, all known human in- 
stitutions have been originally 
established. The law, the litera- 
ture, and the poetry of mankind, 
no less than its architecture, art. 
and social organization, are based 
on the belief in spiritual entities, 
whether existing in organized and 
material form, or believed to exist 
in a mode not distinctly to be 
understocd by those yet in the 
organized condition. That more 
or less frequently, but always 


as a somewhat exceptional occur- 
rence, direct communications have 
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world to certain individuals is a 
faith which underlies not only all 
forms of religion, but all the ulti- 
mate sanctions of legislation among 
all people, in all time. To affirm that 
this belief, however it may have 
been perverted, is without founda- 
tion in reality, is equivalent to 
ascribing to the human mind a 
faculty which, according to our best 
analyses, it does not possess. For 
to affirm that religion is the inven- 
tion of man, is to attribute to the 
human intelligence a _ creative 
power. 


ans 


The self-imposed, but unacknow- 
ledged, task of the author of 
the book called Supernatural 
Religion, * may be compared to 
one of those vigorous efforts by 
which a partizan leader has at 
times attained a brief and transi- 
tory renown. In such cases it has 
often happened that the chieftain 
was unacquainted with some of the 
primary maxims of the art of war. 
The success which he attained was 
due, in the first place, to audacity, 
rather than to consummate general- 
ship, on his own part. But secondly, 
and mainly, it arose from the un- 
preparedness and disorganization 
of his enemies. It was thus (as 
those under whose eyes that rapid 
drama—comic rather than tragic— 
of the successful raid of Garibaldi 
on the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was enacted well know) that a 
change of masters was effected in 
that volcanic . region soon after 
death relaxed the firm grasp of 
King Ferdinand the Second. In 
the utter helplessness of a party 
paralyzed by the loss of their 
astute and active ruler, lay the 
secret of the success of a movement 
which would have been checked at 


* Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry 
Vol. III. London: Longmans, 1877. 
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any moment by the fidelity of a 
single well-handled regiment ; and 
which, finally, was only saved from 
overpowering disaster by the ad- 
vance of the regular troops of 
Victor Emmanuel. 

It is at a triumph no less sudden 
and complete, over. the whole vast 
realm of Faith in things unseen, 
that the author of these volumes. 
aims. But the disproportion be- 
tween the force at his command 
and the extent of the wide field 
that he seeks to occupy, is far 
greater than was the case in that 
romantic Italian struggle into 
which some of us were able so. 
closely to look. The guerilla 
General who sat down to take 
Capua, one of the strongest places. 
in Italy, without (if some of 
those engaged in the service may 
be trusted) a gun, an ambu- 
lance, or an ounce of quinine 
among the enthusiastic youth—of 
whom the fair lads of England 
were the flower—who formed what 
he called his army, was not more 
devoid of the main qualifications 
of the general and of the states- 
man, than is the anonymous author 
before us of those of the philoso- 
phical investigator of the great 
subject of Religion. It is not by 
mere defects of form, and imperfec- 
tions of execution, that the want of 
mastery of the subject is betrayed. 
The vice of the work is funda- 
mental. Between the object of the- 
book, as declared by its title; that 
is to say, the demonstration of the 
falsehood of what men call religion 
—for religion, apart from what is 
called the supernatural, is known 
by the name of ethics—and the 
mode of attack employed, which is. 
the criticism of a certain group of 
books, there is an utter disparity. 
If we admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, all for which the author so 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
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laboriously pleads, by how much 
will he be the nearer to his pro- 
posed object ? Allowing, as 
an imaginable case, that it can 
be demonstrated that dogmatic 
Christianity, as it is at present 
taught in one or other of the great 
provinces of Christendom, cannot 
be proved to be true by a critical 
examination of the New Testament, 
how can such a result justify the 
assertion that all religion—all idea 
of man’s relation to the invisible 
world—is a delusion? Yet that is 
the purport of the book. 

The author is not unjust in the 
remark which he makes with refer- 
ence to certain assailants when he 
‘says that the defence ‘‘has, perhaps, 
rather too much taken the shape of 
picking out a few supposed errors 
of detail, and triumphantly shaking 
them with a persistence not charac- 
teristic of strength.” It is not by 
captious and minute criticism of 
the mass of references compiled in 
the work that the position of its 
author is to be shaken. It is not 
the man, but the method, that has 
to be dealt with; not the mode in 
which the facts of thecase are repre- 
sented, but the intimate nature, and 
true relation of the actual facts. So 
long as this simple truth is disre- 
garded, it is perfectly intelligible 
why the attempts at a reply to 
Supernatural Religion should have 
proved more discouraging to 
many of those who have been dis- 
quieted by the work, than even the 
statements it contains. The defence 
has been, perhaps, more damaging 
than the assault. This has not 
unusually proved to be the case in 
theological controversy. We expect 
the assailant to understate the case 
which he attacks. It is only from 
the reply of the defenders that it 
can be learned that he has not 
actually done so. Not—that isto 
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say—in this particular case, but as 
a general rule. 

If so fatal to the object of the 
work is the disproportion which 
exists betweer the aim proposed, 
an the means employed in order 
to attain it, what can be said of the 
envoi to the reader—the peroration 
of the third volume now before us? 
Does the writer adopt a formula 
which has no object but to disguise 
a too outspoken hostility? Does 
he mock his readers? Or is he so 
utterly unconvinced by his own 
arguments as to forget, not only 
their gist, but their precise state- 
ments? ‘Turning away from 
fancied benefits,’ are his words, 
‘*to be derived from the virtue of 
his death, we may find real help 
and guidance from more earnest 
contemplation of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus.” What source has 
this writer left us, if we are con- 
vinced by his arguments, whence to 
derive materials for such earnest 
contemplation ? The only books 
shewn to us, from which such help 
and guidance are to be derived, 
are twenty-seven innumber. What 
reliance is to be placed on each 
of them, according to this ad- 
vice, we may intimate in our 
author’s own words. As to 
the work discussed at the greatest 
length in the volume before us, the 
Acts of the Apostles, we are told 
that ‘‘ It is almost inconceivable that 
any serious mind could maintain 
the actual truth of such a story, 
upon such evidence!” * “It re- 
quires very little examination to de- 
tect that this story is legendary, and 
cannot for a moment be maintained 
as historical. Those who dwell 
upon its symbolical character do 
nothing to establish its veracity.”’t 
‘““We are unable to regard the 
narrative as historical.” ‘The 
narrative of the Acts is not 
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authentic.” The Gospels have been 
discussed in the previous volumes, 
with what result is intimated in 
the third by the quiet remark 
that ‘‘in comparison with it,” that 
is to say, with the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘‘the Gospels seem almost 
sober narratives.”* There remain 
only the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
Of the former, thirteen are, if 
genuine, the writing of Paul, and 
possess the special value of a signa- 
ture. But we are told that ‘the 
life and teaching of Jesus have 
scarcely a place in the system of 
Paul.’”’+ The remaining books are 
dealt with in even a more summary 
manner. ‘The first Epistle of 
Peter might have required more 
detailed treatment, but we think 
little would be gained by demon- 
strating that the document is not 
authentic, or shewing that, in any 
case, the evidence which it would 
furnish is not of any value.” As 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘we 
are freed from any need to deal at 
length with it, not only by the 
absence of any specific evidence in 
its contents, but by the following 
consideration. If the Epistle be 
not by Paul—and it not only is not 
his, but does not even pretend to be 
so—the author is unknown, and 
therefore the document hasno weight 
as testimony.”’{ If it were ascribed 
to Paul, we have seen above what 
would be its worth. Finally, ‘‘ The 
so-called Epistles of James, Jude, 
and John do not contain any 
evidence which, even supposing 
them to be authentic, really bears 
upon our inquiry.” And as to the 
seven books, the Epistles of James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse, the 
evidence for most of these being 
avowedly ‘‘less complete,” (than 
that on which some of the other 
books have been received into the 
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Canon), “its nature may be 
conceived.”§ Such being, in the 
writer’s view, the character of all 
the works which profess to give- 
some account of ‘the life and 
teaching of Jesus,” is the advice to. 
direct ‘‘ earnest contemplation” to 
the subject a mockery, an hypo- 
crisy, or a sheer imbecility ? 

It is not with the object, of 
attempting that of which we think 
that an author has just cause to com- 
plain, namely, damaging the per- 
sonal credit of a writer, in order to 
throw discredit on arguments which 
cannot be fairly met, that we call 
attention to such blots as we have 
denoted or have yet to denote, in 
this work. It is our object to shew 
that the method employed is so 
essentially imperfect that any re- 
sults attained by its use not only 
may be, but ought to be, neglected. 
In so saying, we readily admit that 
there is much contained in the- 
volume that is deserving of study; 
and that, likethe preceding volumes, 
it has a permanent value to the 
student by way of a tolerably ex- 
haustive index of the literature of 
the subject. 

Not, however, that even as a 
book of reference, it is satisfactory. 
Of that literature which, of all 
others, it is most important to the 
writer on the New Testament to 
master—the contemporary Jewish 
literature—the ignorance of the 
author of Supernatural Religion ap- 
pears to be well-nigh absolute. 
One single unborrowed citation 
from the Talmud graces the notes; 
but a reference to the passage cited 
raises the doubt whether the writer: 
has quite fairly represented its. 
import. Not only is he thus alto- 
gether in the dark when he- 
ventures on any opinion of his own 
as to the accordance or discrepancy 
between any statement in the books. 
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which he criticises and the law, the 
ideas, and the habits of the writers 
and their contemporaries, but he is 
betrayed into errors that would 
be called ludicrous were the ques- 
tion one of literature alone. It 
may be admitted that it would be 
difficult to find an example where 
a writer, assuming a very lofty 
critical tone, not only ‘flatly 
contradicts himself, but further 
manages to be equally in error in 
each of these contradictory state- 
ments. An instance of this unusual 
literary feat will be instructive. 
‘‘We are asked to believe,” the 
author urges, in discredit of the 
first Evangelist,* ‘‘that the chief 
priests and the Pharisees actually 
desecrated the Sabbath, and visited 
the house of the heathen Pilate on 
so holy a day, for the purpose of 
asking for a guard.” But in de- 
preciation of the statement of the 
third Evangelist our author had 
previously remarked, ‘‘ There is no 
injunction of the Mosaic law de- 
claring such interview—that of a 
Jew with Gentiles—unlawful, nor 
indeed is such a rule elsewhere 
heard of, and even apologists who 
refer to the point have no deed of 
authority by which to support such 
a statement.” + This latter clause 
diametrically contradicts that pre- 
viously cited. If there is no pro- 
hibition to keep company with 
heathens, how did the priests dese- 
crate the Sabbath by so doing? It 
turns out, however, that profound 
as may have been the ignorance of 
the Evangelists as to the habits and 
laws of their contemporaries, it is at 
all events less absolute than that 
of their critic. The treatise De 
Sabbatto of the Talmud, which is 
the judicial exposition of the entire 
law regulating the observance of 
that day, is one of the largest and 
most detailed tracts in the entire 
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Mishna. It contains no less than 
twenty-four chapters, comprising 
altogether as many as seventy-six 
Mishnaioth. It not only details 
the thirty-nine ‘‘ fathers of works,” 
by performing any act coming under 
either of which the prohibition of 
labour on the day is broken, but it 
even enters into so much detail as 
to prohibit the letting forth from 
its enclosure of an ox carrying a 
straw in its mouth. The questions 
of what was dress, and what 
ornament, and of what might, and 
what might not, be borne by man 
or woman on the Sabbath, as well 
as the entire doctrine of limits, or 
as to ‘‘resting in their place” on 
that day, are described with the 
most exhaustive minuteness. But 
from the first line of this treatise 
to the last there is not a word that 
can reflect on the propriety of the 
entrance of the priests into the 
pretorium on the Sabbath. The 
law forbad nothing by implication. 
What it did not forbid it per- 
mitted. The question, therefore, 
of the ‘desecration of the Sab- 
bath” arose only in the imagina- 
tion of the author or his authorities. 
In fact, a reference to the next tract 
of the Mishna, De commistionibus 
termini Sabbatti (cap. vi. §§ 1), con- 
clusively shews that no such ob- 
jection could have been legally 
raised. It may be urged, then, 
that the writer must thus be safe 
from the peril of the other horn of 
the dilemma. If Jews might even 
dwell in the same atrium as Gen- 
tiles, which the passage assumes, 
the writer of the Acts must be 
wrong. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance, as bearing on the as- 
sertion, ‘‘ such an affirmation could 
not have been made by Peter,” 
that although it was permitted for 
Israelites, in the plural, to dwell 
or converse with idolators, it was 
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forbidden for one Israelite to do so 
alone. As to this the distinct state- 
ments of Maimonides and of Bar- 
tonora, in their comments on the 
Mishna last cited, may be read 
with advantage. The exact lan- 
guage attributed to Peter, ‘un- 
lawful for a Jewish man,” is in 
accurate accordance with the law, 
as explained by these perfectly im- 
partial witnesses. And thus each 
blow which the writer has aimed 
at the documents he has so con- 
temptuously criticised, returns, with 
double force, on his own mouth. 

A double misstatement of this 
gravity, which strikes the eye at the 
first glance over the book, may be 
taken as illustrative of the fallacy 
of the attempt to criticise Jewish 
books in ignorance of Jewish litera- 
ture, law, and habit. But elimi- 
nating, as the reader will now be 
prepared to do, all such statements 
as expressing merely the opinion of 
the author, there remains the more 
important question of the discre- 
pancies exhibited by that compara- 
tive analysis of the different 
accounts which he has wrought out, 
with a detailed minuteness not 
before practised, to this end, by an 
English writer. 

As to this, it may be premised 
that the statements from which our 
ideas of the historic details of the 
life of Jesus Christ are drawn are 
chiefly derived from five writers, 
namely, the four Evangelists and 
the Apostle Paul. Not one of 
these writers has proposed to write 
a systematic and orderly history, 
according to our modern views of 
such a work. The Evangelist who 
possesses the greatest knowledge of 
literary form, and who tells us that 
he gathered his materials from 
witnesses, or from ministers of the 
Word, after his earliest chapters 
makes no effort to attach any data 
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whatever to any one of the recollec- 
tions which he transcribes. The 
Jewish rabbi, whose entire dogmatic 
position depends on the descent 
of Jesus from the lineage of David, 
does not utter a single word—any 
more than does either of the other 
writers of the New Testament— 
to shew that Mary was of the house 
of David, and thus to establish the 
fact that the Royal blood of Judah 
ran, even by female descent, in the 
veins of Jesus. In language which 
is to be found almost verbatim in 
the Talmud, the disciple of Rabban 
Gamaliel draws an argument from 
the use of a *singular collective 
noun, instead of a plural, which 
oceurs in the Septuagint version, 
and not in the original Hebrew; 
but although it is essential to 
the sequence of his pleading to 
shew that Jesus was a descendant 
of David,t+ he has never taken the 
trouble to adduce any direct state- 
ment that such was the fact. This 
same absolute neglect of those 
points which, to the exact habit of 
the philosophic Aryan mind, are of 
primary importance, characterize all 
Semitic literature. It is not peculiar 
to the writers of the New Testament. 
It is so universal amongst Semitic 
thinkers that the adoption of a more 
exact form would at once betray 
the presence of a foreign element. 
An historian like Thucydides or 
Herodotus, or a biographer like 
‘lacitus, approaches his subject 
from a point of view utterly dis- 
similar to that taken by Paul, by 
Josephus, by the writers of the 
Book of Kings, or by the great 
teachers cited by Rabbi Judah the 
Saint. Neither the Evangelists nor 
the writers of the Epistles have 
professed to give either a history of 
Christianity or a biography of Jesus 
Christ. What they did write was, 
like the entire corpus of Jewish 
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literature, purely controversial. 
The second Gospel announces, not 
history, but good tidings. The third 
was written for the confirmation of 
the opinions already entertained by 
Theophilus. The fourth was written 
that its readers might believe that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Paul told 
the Corinthians that he cared to 
know nothing but the doctrine of 
the Crucifixion.* No New Testa- 
ment writer has given a clear 
historic date for any event recorded 
or referred to, with the exception 
of the third Evangelist; and his 
reference to the fifteenth year of 
the hegemony of Tiberius Caesar, to 
the census under Cyrenius, and to 
Ananias as High Priest during the 
procuratorship of Felix, are all, if 
not pure anachronisms, as yet un- 
reconciled with other information. 
No Evangelist has given the year of 
either the nativity, the baptism, 
or the crucifixion of Jesus. The 
latter year we fix on astronomical 
grounds alone; and the fourth 
Evangelist, in giving both a dif- 
ferent hour of the day, and a 
different day of the lunar month 
from those mentioned by the other 
three, virtually assigns a date later 
by three years than the accepted 
era,t As to the other two dates, 
we are absolutely without informa- 
tion. When we observe this total 
disregard of those points which we 
are apt to regard as cardinal, it is 
clear that we have no reason to 
expect, from the works in which 
they occur, the orderly sequence or 
the careful preciseness of a formal 
biographic narrative. No doubt 
we should much prefer the latter, 
but it is not a kind of work which 
Semitic writers either executed or 
valued. It is the same to this day. 
We have seen accounts of recent 
events, written by natives of Pales- 
tine for the purpose of judicial testi- 
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mony, which differ so widely from 
the official narrative of the 
European actors, that the identity 
of the facts is hardly discernible. 
We may as well quarrel with a 
negro for being black as with a 
Jewish writer for adopting the 
invariable style of his national 
literature. 

The fact is that the very centres 
of gravity of Semitic and of 
Aryan thought are differently dis- 
posed. The primary condition of 
the pursuit of truth, namely, the 
accurate collection, and impartial 
co-ordination, of facts, was first 
raised to its proper rank by Aris- 
totle. The observer—his wishes, 
his objects, and his belief—are 
eliminated by that philosophical 
method. Among the Semitic 
people, and among those who are 
unfamiliar with exact method, the 
very reverse is the case. In such 
cases the personal belief of the 
writer is the motive of all his 
work. To shew that such belief 
is orthodox—that it is legitimate, 
necessary, not an innovation— 
is the one object in view. Thus 
every speech of any magnitude 
made to the Jews ascends to Moses. 
The first Evangelist prefixes to his 
work a pedigree remountiug to 
Abraham; and attaches the first 
incident to which he refers to a 
passage in the prophetic writings. 
The second Evangelist even more 
pointedly commences, ‘‘As it is 
written in the Prophets.” The 
third traces back the pedigree of 
the first personages to whom he 
refers to Abia and to Aaron in the 
first paragraph of his narrative. 
The accordance of the faith they 
held with the Word of God, as 
given by Moses and the Prophets, 
were the central motives and main 
idea of the Jewish writers of the 
New Testament ; and the exactitude 
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of dates, the sequence of occur- 
rences, or even the actual details of 
facts, were to them matters of the 
very slightest importance. ‘‘ What 
can it signify?” we can under- 
stand that such a writer should 
argue, ‘‘ whether the Baptist 
preached in Judea or in Batanea 
beyond Jordan, that is in Perea? 
What does it matter whether he 
was born in the reign of Herod the 
First, or in that of Herod the 
Second? whether he was beheaded 
in one year of Tiberius or in 
another? The real point is— 
whether he was the voice crying in 
the wilderness, in accordance with 
the prediction of Isaiah, and 
whether his baptism was in har- 
mony with thé immutable law of 
the great master, Moses.” 

We may naturally wish that we 
had a biography of Jesus Christ 
which, in accuracy of dates, obser- 
vance of order of events, accurate 
delineation of detail, geographical 
and other phenomenal references, 
careful report of speeches, and indi- 
cation whether the actual language, 
or only the purport or spirit of the 
teaching, had been preserved, would 
fulfil the requirements of a modern 
European biography. But this, 
however we way desire it, we have 
not. The Church, so far as we 
can tell, never possessed any record 
of the kind. It is equally 
beside the mark to attempt to 
construct, from the theological trac- 
tates of the Evangelists, an objective 
Life of Christ, and to multiply and 
magnify those discrepancies which 
the Evangelists would, in all pro- 
bability, have been the first to 
admit, with the remark that they 
were matters of minute detail en- 
tirely irrevelant to the main object 
of their respective arguments. 

That such is an accurate view of 
the books of the New Testament 
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cannot, we think, be for a moment 
denied by those who are conversant 
with Semitic literature, whether 
ancient or modern. It may be 
urged that this view is as hostile to 
the Christian argument as even the 
destructive analysis of the author 
of Supernatural Religion. And 
this part of the inquiry is of far 
more positive importance than is 
the due appreciation of the value 
of that i 

The effect of an accurate appre- 
ciation of the method of the sacred 
writers on Religious Faith, must 
depend mainly on the idea formed 
of the essential character of 
religion. 

If religion be a matter of rule 
and prescription, a series of observ- 
ances, bidding this, forbidding 
that, and leaving man at perfect 
liberty on all matters not distinctly 
specified, it is needful to have an 
exact law, laid down by supreme 
authority, providing for every duty. 
This the Jews had, or believed that 
they had, in the time of Christ, in 
the Mikra and the Mishna, that is 
to say, in the Pentateuch, illustrated 
and explained by the traditional 
law, and by the series of Synhedral 
decisions. This the Christian has 
not. He never had anything 
approaching to it. And if this bean 
essential of religion, we can only 
go back to the injunctions of Jesus. 
‘The Scribes and the Pharisees sit 
in Moses’ seat. All, therefore, 
whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do.” * ‘‘It is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass, than 
for one tittle of the law to fail.’ ¢ 

Secondly, if religion be a matter 
of exact intellectual conception, 
defining the nature of the Deity, 
the mode of Divine operations, the 
purposes of Divine will, the exact 
form, order, and regulation of the 
invisible world, in the past, the 
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present, and the future—all this 
not shadowed forth, not intimated 
with the gentle and prescient wis- 
dom with which a wise parent 
would speak to a child of matters 
altogether beyond his range of 
comprehension, but reduced to 
clear, hard, formal dogma, to be 
accepted as a duty, and to be 
denied only at utmost peril—no 
exact basis for religion is to be 
found either in the Old Testament 
or in the New. On all these points 
the Law is silent, and even with 
regard to the very first and simplest 
inquiry that ranks under this head, 
that as to personal immortality, 
Jesus only answered the question 
of the Sadducees by inference from 
a certain expression of the Penta- 
teuch. Nowhere in the Synoptic 
Gospels are these matters dogmatic- 
ally treated. All the references to 
them, either in these books or in 
the Pauline Epistles, are in exact 
accordance with one or other of 
these four great schools, or divisions, 
of opinion as to the future and the 
unseen, of which we learn the out- 
lines from Maimonides; all of 
which, as touching a matter on 
which Moses had been silent, were 
within the limits of orthodox 
Judaism. And as, from the days 
of Marcion to our own, opinions of 
the widest diversity have been sup- 
ported, by their advocates, from 
the writings of the Prophets and 
Apostles, it is clear that no greater 
certitude has yet been attained than 
existed in Herodian times. If such 
certitude be of the essence of religion, 
we are yet at sea without a pilot. 
Butif,instead of being a system of 
minute observances, or of hard and 
exact dogmas, religion be a mode 
of life, of progress, and of educa- 
tion; if our habits and ideas be 
only of importance in so far as they 
contribute to the elevation . and 
purity of the soul; if an approach 
to whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are pure, what- 
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soever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, 
be the path of virtue and subject 
of praise, we may not only be well 
content with the Gospels and Epis- 
tles as they exist, but may under- 
stand why they are not other than 
they are. If human life be, as we 
cannot doubt, a state of transition 
and of change—of progress, not 
only in the unit but in the mass— 
creeds and institutions which at 
one moment are admirably suited 
for human welfare, become by de- 
grees inappropriate and decrepid. 
All that was said of the immuta- 
bility of the law of Moses is not 
enough to convince us that that law 
will hereafter not only be re-estab- 
lished but become universal, withits 
tithes, and offerings, and sacrifices, 
and Temple rite. Nor can we con- 
ceive that anything, whether it be 
rule or dogma, that was established 
in minute detail at any given 
period of human history, can ever 
be permanent, durable, appro- 
priate, and therefore, in the best 
sense of the word, true, at a very 
distant date, or among a very dit- 
ferent race. We can, therefore, see 
that it has been well for the world 
that no such hard, exact definitions 
as the polemic loves to invent are 
to be derived from a candid study 
of the books of the New Testament. 
If a detailed system had been 
authoratively established which was 
suitable to the Jews in Palestine 
who accepted Jesus, before the fall 
of their polity, it would have been 
unsuitable for Gentile Christians at 
Corinth, Ephesus, Alexandria, 
Athens, or Rome. If such a system 
had been laid down in accordance 
with the exigencies of Christianity 
under the Roman rule, it would 
have been altogether unsuited for 
the people of France under Henry 
the Fourth, of England under 
Elizabeth or Victoria, or of America 
under no regal head. If we look, 
then, to the New Testament for 
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institution or for dogma minutely, 
distinctly, and undeniably given, 
we shall look in vain. What we 
can study is the subjective history 
of Christianity. We may note 
how opinions have risen, grown, 
and gradually become transformed; 
and may estimate the influence of 
such opinions on the growth of the 
human mind. And if we find that 
in aid of allthat can ennoble and 
invigorate the moral and intellec- 
tual life we have high precepts, 
wise suggestions, and _ tender 
thoughts; that while we have an 
elasticity of doctrine that will enable 
religious sentiment and _ ethical 
habit to rise yet higher and higher 
as the intellectual culture and phy- 
sical vigour of the race are de- 
veloped by the rightful pursuit of 
truth, and gain uf positive know- 
ledge, we then have a truer estimate 
of the character of the books of the 
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New Testament than that formed by 
the author of Supernatural Religion. 
One study, indeed, may be that of 
a truth and beauty as dependent on 
ever changing conditions as are 
the hues of the rainbow. But we 
observe that lovely vision as it 
exists. Poetry -listens to its 
message as to that of the Iris 
of Heaven. Science tells us of 
the laws that produce it; laws 
which are eternal,although sunshine 
and rainfall are transitory. The 
dogmatist, like Calvin, and the anti- 
dogmatist, like the author of Super- 
natural Religion, are respectively like 
a man who should attempt to per- 
petuate the rainbow by nailing it to 
a tree on which its lustre fell, and 
another man who, observing the 
failure of the first, should conclude 
that the arc of Heaven was a delu- 
sion and an unreality. 


F. R. Conner, C.E. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 


By Mortimer Cotiis. 


Was it a thousand years ago 

A little girl I used to know, 

Whose hair (the papers did it, though) 
Was very curly ¢ 

A jolly little chap was she, 

And full of laughing, childish glee ; 

But now she shews that she can be 
A trifle surly. 


And she approaches middle age 
(Vile phrase !), and grows extremely sage, 
And sometimes flies into a rage 

With old relations ; 
Yet I remember well when she 
Was tossed to the ceiling, wild with glee, 
Or sat upon a certain knee 

Without impatience. 


Well, life is long and love is brief 
(Though love alone is life’s relief), 
And Time’s a very cruel thief, 
All joys deranging : 
Yet, ’twere a pleasant deed of his, 
And one I should not take amiss, 
To bring me now a child-like kiss 
From lips unchanging. 
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OUT OF HER SPHERE: 


A PuiILosopHer’s Fancy. 


‘Tr is long since we have met, and 
doubtless you did not expect to 
meet me in such a scene as this; 
yet surely my old friend has not 
altogether forgotten me ?” 

The lady to whom these words 
were addressed looked up. She 
was seated in a velvet chair that 
stood upon a dais at the end of a 
large and handsome room; and 
all the floor was thronged with 
gaily and often beautifully dressed 
figures, mingling in dance in the 
centre, and talking in groups 
at the sides of the room. Her eyes 
were wandering here and there 
among them with an amused in- 
terest, as she sat enjoying the few 
moments of quiet. For she was 
too bright and beautiful a woman 
to be a wall-flower for long to- 
gether: and she had so many 
friends and acquaintances among 
this butterfly crowd that she held 
herself ready at any instant to 
respond to some fresh greeting. 
And yet she started as she caught 
the tones of the voice that addressed 
her, and looked quickly up. 

“What! is it you!—and here!” 
she exclaimed, with a bright smile 
of recognition, as she extended her 
hand to the darkly-cloaked figure 
that bent before her. 

‘‘T felt bold indeed,” he replied, 
with a half-humorous smile, ‘‘ when 
I ventured upon this royal dais. I 
hope,” he went on, turning to 
another lady, who occupied one 
of the gorgeous velvet chairs, but 
who was marked out from those 


around her by her crown and royal 
robes, ‘‘I hope your Majesty will 
forgive me. I feel very much 
afraid of you, for I am not used to 
Courts.” 

Her Majesty laughed gaily, and 
blushed a little, as she replied to 
him. Like many a royal dame 
before her, she was somewhat 
flattered by the presence of the 
student and philosopher who was 
so seldom seen in drawing-rooms— 
especially in his proper dress. And 
she thought, as she looked at him, 
that his Academic robes were his 
by right; while hers of royalty 
were only a superficial and 
temporary apparel. For though 
we stand within the walls of a 
palace it is no royal one. We 
are only in a magnificent modern 
drawing-room, amid the quaintly- 
cmaelal forms that make up a 
fancy ball. 

‘I will go with you among the 
crowd awhile,” said the lady with 
the bright sweet face, when the 
philosopher turned again to speak 
to her. ‘It will carry me back to 
my girlhood to lay my hand upon 
your arm again.” 

She rose and stood by his side, 
the diamonds upon her neck and 
arms flashing as she moved. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ never can you 
return to that; an added grace is 
yours. I saw the bud and knew 
the flower must follow; and now 
the flower has opened it cannot 
close its petals again, or gather to 
itself its fragrance.” 
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“Tf Iam altered, you are not,” 
she said, with a smile full of mingled 
feeling. ‘‘ You criticise me, as you 
would criticise a picture, just as you 
did in the old days. Do you still 
think women are mere shows ?” 

They looked into each other’s 
eyes as she spoke, and then the 
student knew that had he but 
paused in those days of long ago, 
when they had been boy and girl 
together, to touch and vitalize that 
woman’s heart, she would have 
loved him. But he had doubted 
then whether that heart existed ; 
and now he knew that he had lost 
it. Yet, as his eyes fell from hers, 
to the jewelled neck, he scarcely 
regretted the loss. This childhood’s 
sweetheart of his is a titled lady 
now. She does but fulfil her duties 
in filling the place that is hers in 
the world of fashion. Yet is it not 
truly her natural atmosphere, this 
of jewels and satins, rare lace and 
glittering fans—of mock homage 
and frivolous intercourse? Surely 
she could never have been at home, 
this gay and glowing creature, in 
the study of a cold philosopher ? 

“Just the same,” she repeated, 
with a touch of petulance in her 
tone. ‘‘ You never would answer 
my questions. They served, like a 
child’s, to start you on some track 
of thought, which you followed 
regardless of me. And all the 
while I could see, as I see now, 
the lights and shadows in your 
eyes, and wondered, vainly, where 
that mind of yours was wandering. 
Ah well, you are a great man now, 
and I must not scold you as I 
used !”’ 

Just then a bevy of her aristocratic 
friends drew near, and she was 
carried for a few moments into the 
whirlpool of their frothy talk. 
Among them was one whom she 
evidently was pleased to bandy 

y words with—a young cava- 

ier whose magnificent ostrich 


plumes nodded and drooped to 
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his shoulder. He was very hand- 
some, with a dark beauty, 
which did not wholly please the 
perhaps over-critical student’s eye. 
He disliked to see the winning 
manner which this dark-eyed young 
man wore among the group of 
ladies, and especially he disliked 
to see him approach the fair woman 
who had so recently left his own 
side: to watch him treat her with 
that dainty air of deference which 
barely hid the half contemptuous 
thought beneath, and to see her 
respond pleased and gracious. He 
remembered her when she was a 
lovely girl, whose coldness of purity 
made her loveliness more charming ; 
and he, not knowing how to wake 
and kindle the latent fire, had 
thought her to be cold as ice 
throughout. And could she still 
retain that essential characteristic 
of her soul, the innocence of nature 
which had made her the one woman 
who had ever greatly interested the 
student, if with eyes of pleasure 
and understanding she could meet 
the false look of such a man of the 
world as this handsome cavalier? 
if she could mingle her amusement 
with his, not shrinking from his 
gaze or from his touch ? 

Our friend, the philosopher, had, 
by dint of long observation of 
human nature, gained considerable 
knowledge in its outward signs 
and symbols as they are to be seen 
in the human face. And in this 
case, at least, his judgment was 
not wrong. The young Marquis 
of Veyncourt was a wretched rake : 
one who played ‘‘fast”’ and “loose” 
with life: and whose evil ways 
needed many a fashionable phrase 
to soften their villany. 

Yet the young men whose brains 
were a little duller than his, or 
their purses a little more scantly 
furnished, followed eagerly in his 
wake, wishing only to be thought 
his equal; and the women smiled 
upon him, and let their daughters 
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dance with him, when he con- 
descended to ask them to thus inti- 
mately share his moral atmosphere. 
And these young creatures did not 
wither beneath his eyes, nor those 
of his like, as an angelic soul might 
easily be supposed to do. Yet 
surely, thought our philosophic 
friend, some mark must remain 
upon their minds—some unsweet- 
ness linger round them ? 

But soon the lady drew herself 
away and came back to where her 
old friend stood, silently observant. 

‘‘T will be a bystander with you, 
to-night,” she said. And she took 
a mask out and put it over her fea- 
tures, and drew a large white cloak 
over the characteristic dress and the 
sparkling diamonds. 

‘‘Now,” she said, ‘‘let us look 
at these others. Look at Lady Gay- 
leigh, dressed after the picture of 
the beautiful Duchess. Is she not 
exquisite ?” 

‘‘Yes, and she has chosen her 
dress well. I am sorry to see 
Englishwomen clothed with foreign 
and uncongenial dresses. It is not 
in character but out of character. 
There, those Grecian dresses look 
well.” 

‘‘And well they may, for they 
are worn by Greeks. Those people 
don’t look very aristocratic in ordi- 
nary English dress,” she said, with 
a = tone of contempt. 

‘** No, for they were not born to 
broadcloth and silk. Those robes 
of white and gold are their 
natural clothing. An English- 
woman cannot wear them and look 
elegant, for they are not adapted to 
her form, or to her colouring.” 

‘You are more fastidious than 
ever. You used to say that we 
ought all to wear the Greek dress. 
But now I suppose we are not good 
enough for it. Do you know that 
lady yonder? She is the witty 
Madame D’Antan. What a lovely 
toilette. I wonder of what period 
it is, and how she got the model ? 


How beautiful—do you not thnk 
so?” 

‘“‘T think the frivolity and folly 
of the dress suits her.” 

“‘Oh, my friend, you are cruel. 
I must endeavour to be wise while 
Iam with you. Does that wood- 
nymph please you ?” 

‘** Bah! as if an innocent child of 
the woods ever clothed herself in 
such a trailing and abundant cov- 
ering: that, apart from the artifi- 
cial grasses, is enough to make the 
thing ridiculous. Surely her limbs 
were free to bathe in the sunlight 
and the air—and how, pray, could 
she cross a mountain streamlet in 
white kid shoes ?” 

‘‘You are impracticable,” said 
she. ‘‘ Simplicity is impossible in 
these days.” 

‘* Mere usage,”’ he said ; “‘ surely 
the evil of modern society is not so 
deep-seated as that. Now, there is 
a task for you. You are a leader 
of fashion. Why not take sim- 
plicity by the hand?” 

‘‘How can I?” shesaid, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Modern dress is not 
adapted to it. Dowdyism is inevit- 
able. And even on an occasion 
like this, where there is abundant 
license in dress, there is nothing so 
difficult as simplicity. That wood- 
nymph is a failure because she is 
decent in her dress. If she had 
been otherwise, she would have 
succeeded in attracting attention ; 
but it would have been such atten- 
tion as she would not have alto- 
gether liked.” 

‘‘Indecency or dowdyism, then, 
are the only alternatives of frivolity. 
Well, I have no doubt, after all, 
that women are right in their 
choice. I am sick of the individuals 
already; the scene is best as a 
whole.” 

‘“‘Charming, is it not?” 

‘“Well, it is rather interesting. 
It is such a type of modern society 
—so incongruous, so aimless, so 
inharmonious. Yet, if you are but 
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a bystander, away out of the heat 
and rivalry and the hard work of 
pleasure, it becomes a pretty and 
suggestive pageant. Who is that 
dark man over there? He looks 
intelligent ; there are lines of study 
in his face.” 
“Which ? 
the actor.” 
‘Ah, yes; he acts Shakespeare, 
does he not? I remember his face ; 
and I can see he may have deserved 
some of his popularity; for I can 
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imagine that he may have read the. 


author with desire to know his 
meaning.” 

“What is he looking at so 
intently ?” said the lady. 

But her companion had already 
seen, and oni pressed her arm 
with his by way of reply. 

Through the crowd came one 
whom the others made way for and 
stood back from. They crowded 
together, too, to look after her, 
while the ladies tittered behind their 
fans and hardly had time to whisper 
together for staring; and the men 
just stood and gazed with many and 
mingled expressions. On some 
faces a broad smile began at once; 
others stepped unconsciously after 
her ; others looked doubtfully round 
at their women-folk. 

We need not pause to guess at 
the meaning of this new-comer’s 
dress ; for none of those who stood 
and watched her thought about that. 
They were too much absorbed in its 
contemplation. 

What was this lovely being 
that stood before them? Whence 
had she come, bringing with her an 
atmosphere of delicate beautiful- 
ness? She walked among them 
with an air of unconscious queenli- 
ness that made the ball-room 
beauties around her fall back and 
gaze in wonder. But she seemed 
not to see their looks of astonish- 
ment. The deep dark eyes which 
looked out upon the crowd from a 
pale, almost unearthly face, wore 
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an sapeienien of angelic calm and 
entirely simple quietude. 

A soft white scarf which fell 
from one shoulder in long folds 
was all her dress, save a trail of 
some grand broad-leaved creeper 
which mingled with the dark loose 
hair, and then twined around her 
limbs, making more beautiful by 
contrast her delicate skin: for the 
white neck and arms, the slim 
white legs and feet, were bare and 
ornamented only with the bright- 
ness of their own beauty, while 
the folds of the long white scarf, 
artistically graceful though they 
were, made but little disguisal of 
the lovely form beneath. How 
exquisite and aérial in its poise was 
that unfettered form—how majestic: 
and infinitely natural its move- 
ments, in their absolute unconcious- 
ness! The dark hair framed a fair, 
soft face, which in its delicate 
features carried no suggestion of 
voluptuousness, or aught but the 
self-possession of utter simpleness. 
The fair vision moved on amid that 
over-dressed and over-conscious. 
crowd, bringing with it a sweetness 
as of morning dew and a subtle 
fragrance that seemed to speak of 
mountain freshness and deep wood- 
land depths—a fragrance which 
could not be immediately killed by 
the odours of the gas-lighted room, 
the air of which was laden with 
artificial scents. 

At last some turned from their 
wondering contemplation of this 
beautiful thing, and pressed towards. 
their hostess. 

‘““Who is she? Who is she?” 
they asked, all in a breath. 

‘‘T don’t know—I never saw her 
before. She has not been announced 
and she has not spoken to me,” said 
that lady, with a troubled brow and 
anxious look, as her quick eye saw 
that many a silken matron was. 
swelling out her plumage with 
rapidly rising indignation. 

‘‘ May one be introduced ?”’ said 
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the dark actor, stepping to the side 
of the perturbed lady. 

**T don’t know her!” she said. 

‘Pray introduce me,” said our 
friend the philosopher, forcing his 
way to the royal-robed lady’s velvet 
throne in rather a brusque fashion. 
She looked up at him in amazement. 
This man never asked for introduc- 
tions ! 

**T cannot!” she said. ‘I really 
am very sorry, but I cannot imagine 
who she is.” 

And no one else knew any more 
about her. She had no friends with 
her, but was quitealone, and seemed 
to find no strangeness in her solitary 
position. 

The ladies drew away and 
gathered in groups together, look- 
ing askance at her over their 
shoulders. The masters of the 
ceremonies were afraid to speak to 
her under such a fire of eyes; the 
men looked and wondered, but knew 
not what to do; and so, unmolested, 
she passed quietly through the 
rooms. And the dance music played 
in vain, for none danced. k spell 
seemed cast upon the whole assem- 
bly by the presence of that fair 
woman, who herself appeared wholly 
unconscious of all the excitement 
that she caused. 

But ere long the spell was broken. 
The young Marquis of Veyncourt 
was a being of a restless tempera- 
ment ; he could not long remain in 
contemplation of anything, however 
beautiful. If he could not in any 
way appropriate the thing to him- 
self he was apt to turn his attention 
elsewhere. So he stepped forward, 
looking wonderfully handsome, with 
all his winning powers of manner 
and expression called into play, and 
the long white plumes in his cava- 
lier’s hat nodding as he moved— 
and bowing low, addressed her. He 
had broken the spell! She must 
be an approachable mortal, for the 
Marquis of Veyncourt was speaking 
to her, and a smile broke out on the 
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faces of the younger men who stood 
near. Almost immediately, she was 
surrounded by a crowd of dandies, 
who encircled her, bowing and 
smiling, some with faces that wore 
a sneer, some with a genuine but 
hideous admiration, evidently re- 
garding her as in some special 
manner their own property. She 
paused in their midst an instant, 
looked round upon her insolent 
admirers, and then raised those 
mysterious dark eyes of hers to the 
Marquis of Veyncourt’s face. 

Suddenly exclaimed the student, 
who was intently watching the 
scene—‘‘ Where is she ?” 

And the exclamation was repeated 
upon all sides of him. Where was 
the stranger? What had become 
of that bright and beautiful vision? 
She was gone! 

The ladies drew breath and 
re-arranged their robes; a chat- 
tering of voices filled the air, for 
every one asked a different question 
and offered a different explanation. 
The young Marquis alone was more 
silent than his wont; he seemed a 
little disturbed by the sudden 
departure of the beautiful being he 
had addressed. He speedily con- 
soled himself in the society of a 
lady in a very scanty and outré 
attire, whose polite softness of 
expression, to the philosopher’s 
keen eye, seemed only to cover a 
very slightly concealed boldness, 
andan unhappy defiance. But soon 
after he noticed the Marquis wander- 
ing through the rooms alone, 
wearing a somewhat puzzled air, 
as if he were still looking for the 
lovely stranger; but she hadindeed . 
vanished. She had fled from his 
contact, though no one saw her 
flight. She had been unable to 
live under his gaze, and had passed 
away like a dream or a shadow, so 
utterly that the Marquis himself 
was evidently beginning to believe 
she had never existed. 

She was speedily forgotten ; and 
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the philosopher, weary of the sights 
and sounds around him, hastened 
to make his escape. He made his 
bow to the hostess, whose counte- 
nance was gradually recovering its 
placidity, and looked to see if his 
old love was near that he might 
bid her farewell also. But he did 
not see her, and feeling scarcely in 
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harmony with her then, he went 
home without staying to find her. 
He longed to regain the quiet of 
his study. 

‘“Was she—” he said as he 
stepped out into the cool night air, 
‘“‘was she Innocence incarnate? 
Then indeed have I seen a rare 
sight in a ball-room.” 
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THE ANCIENT FAITH OF EGYPT. 


To us as anation Egypt is becoming 
a region of considerable political 
interest. Simultaneously there is 
felt a vivid intellectual interest and 
spiritual curiosity with regard to 
the ancient realm that was the 
sojourning place of the forefathers 
of our religion. Now it is opening 
out to us its hieroglyphic stores of 
buried millenniums, and disclosing 
not only the features of the mummy 
and a puzzle of cryptic writing, but 
the faces of men not too remote 
from ourselves for sympathy. At 
last, now that the laborious riddles 
of scholars are solved, we are 
reaching the wealth of the intelli- 
gent speech of our new-found 
brethren in humanity, an ore that 
shines little the less clearly that it 
has been buried so long. 

To this long entombment it is 
due that the political interest in 
Egypt and the philosophic interest 
in Egypt, although both present to- 
day, are yet wholly apart and dis- 
tinct. Ancient Egypt has entirely 
passed away, leaving only its won- 
drous sepulchre, while of its sacred 
language and of the religion of 
those dead men whose legended 
wrappages are treasuries of lore, 
Modern Egypt (with the exception, 
perhaps, of a few scholars at the 
Boulaq Museum) knows less than 
may be found in books that bear 
the imprint of Paris or London. 

As in this paper it will be our 
business to shew the relationship 
of Egypt to those religious tradi- 
tions which our societies of to-day 
hold as their own, it is right first 
to endeavour to disabuse the mind 


of a long-standing and ignorant pre- 
judice. In that false judgment it is 
regarded as something approaching 
to blasphemy to esteem any elder 
religion as conceivably one of the 
mothers or nursing-mothers of our 
own, and so entitled to our venera- 
tion and our love. All outside of 
our own religious tradition and its 
Jewish stock we have been wont to 
thrust aside from the bosom of our 
sympathies as pagan and heathen,— 
if at all regarded of God, regarded 
differently from ourselves. It has 
been argued that our orthodoxy, be 
it taken on its lowest ground, and 
outside and apart from its special 
privileges, is even then at least 
transcendental, whilst the outcome 
of the Egyptian and other heathen 
priesthoods is but a gross mass of 
idol worship, manifested in the 
most puerile and degraded form, 
darkened by superstition rather 
than enlightened by true spiritual 
light; a religion unsanctified by 
the grace of God that is ours. To 
persons holding such views it avails 
little to reply that much of the 
orthodox system itself is but blind 
image worship and paltry, lifeless 
ceremonial. They care nothing for 
differences of degree ; it is difference 
in kind they insist upon. There is 
light and darkness, there is religion 
and superstition ; theirs is the reli- 
gion and holy, the other is the 
superstition and unholy. Upon 
unlistening ears, too, would fall the 
inference that as in spite of the 
idolatrous and ceremonial external 
of the popular cult, there is and 
has been in the Christian religion 
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a living fount that has wrought its 
manifestation in pure and firm and 
noble lives, so with Egypt beneath 
the gross and external Polytheism 
of the multitude may reasonably be 
expected to be found deep springs, 
pure and undefiled, the very mys- 
tery of godliness itself. Such alone, 
it may fairly be argued, if indeed 
they can be found, were so free 
from stain as to be able to have 
had any maternal relationship 
towards our own religion; if such, 
then, can be discovered, the ear 
may perhaps be opened to listen to 
the sound of the ancient stream as 
it flows into the river that is ours. 

As the Hellenic race was supreme 
in generosity of art, so was the 
Hebrew in tenacity of religion. 
Confronting ever the wonted worldly 
ways, was the passionate, often 
sublime, vehemence of the Hebrew 
prophets, who with untiring ear- 
nestness staunchly insisted upon the 
reality and unity of God, and upon 
righteousness or conscience as His 
way, and deeply stamped upon the 
people that in the doing of this 
righteousness lay the only course 
that could make man of any worth 
or blessedness. This view of God 
degenerated into exclusiveness, and 
this righteousness into formalism, 
from which it was awakened anew 
by Jesus. 

But whence was this religious 
tendency in its original might 
derived? what was its spring? 
Was it wholly a primeval revela- 
tion, or, like the institution of Jesus, 
a new birth that was in part a 
. regeneration of the old? 

Let us search the Scriptures ; 
what do they say of themselves ? — 


** He shineth, then the land exulteth.” 

*€ Creator of all good things.” 

**He careth for the state of the poor.” 

* He maketh his might a buckler.” 

** He is not graven in marble.” 

** His abode is not known.” 

“*There is no building that can con- 
tain him.” 
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**Thy Law is established in the whole 
land.” 
“ Unknown is his name in heaven, 
He manifesteth not his forms ; 
Vain are all representations.” 


What scripture is this? It seems 
familiar, as if it might be a para- 
phrase of our Bible words. 

‘* The Lord God is a sun and shield.” 
—Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. 

‘The Lord reigneth ; let the earth 
rejoice.” —Ps, xcvii. 1. 

** The Lord is high above all nations, 
and His glory above the heavens.” 
—Ps. cxiii. 4. 

‘* The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.”’—Ps, xxxiii. 5. 

‘*Who daily loadeth us with benefits.” 
—-Ps. lxviii. 19. 

“The eyes of all wait upon Thee; 
and Thou givest them their meat 
in due season. Thou openest Thy 
hand, and satistiest the desire of 
every living thing.” —Ps. cxlv. 15, 
16 


**He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust.””—Ps. cxiii. 7. 

‘*Thou hast been a strength to the 
poor.” —Is, xxv, 4. 

‘He is a buckler to all those that 
trust in Him.”—Ps. xviii. 30. 
‘*Gods wood and stone,—the work of 
men’s hands.” —Deut. iv. 28. 
‘*He made darkness His secret place.” 

—Ps. xviii. 11. 
‘‘Thy footsteps are not known.”— 
Ps. xxvii. 19. 
‘Thou art aGod that hidest Thyself.” 
—Is. xly. 15. 
‘** Behold, the heavens and the heaven 
of heaven cannot contain Thee; 
how much less the house which I 
have built.”—2 Chron. vi. 18. 
‘*A law shall proceed from Me.”— 
Is. li. 4. 
‘*He appointed a law in Israel.”— 
Ps. Ixxviii. 5. 
‘¢ The earth and the heavens shall be 
changed, but Thou art the same.” 
—Pas. cii. 25, 27. 
‘* My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways.” 
Is, ly. 8. 
‘* There is no searching of His under- 
standing.” —Is. xl. 28. 
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“ After the wind an earthquake; the 


Lord was not in the earthquake : 
and after the earthquake a fire ; 
the Lord was not in the fire.”— 
1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 

“‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God ?”—Job xi. 7. 

“Lo, these are parts of His ways. 
But what a whisper is the word 
that is known of Him !”—Job 
xxvi. 14. 


But our familiar quotation, to 
which the above and many other 
passages of the Jewish Scriptures 
shew so distinct a likeness, is not 
from Judeea ; it is from Egypt, from 
the beautiful Nile-Hymn, composed 
long before any known prophet 
uttered his voice in Israel. It is of 
the period of a dynasty that, by 
the majority of scholars, is con- 
sidered to be contemporary with 
Moses. 

The eminent churchman who 
renders it into English (Canon F. 
C. Cook) deems it a relic of prime- 
val Monotheism. It will suffice 
for an illustration of the Egyptian 
views in relation to the central 
doctrine of the Hebrew teachers, 
that of the reality and unity of 
God. To the more pantheistic con- 
ceptions of the Egyptian psalmists, 
both in their higher and lower 
forms, we shall have to advert 
hereafter. 

The following may illustrate the 
other central doctrine of the Hebrew 
seer, that the main way of life and 
of God is in the doing of righteous- 
ness, which alone brings permanent 
blessedness :-— 

** All men are in ecstacy, 

Hearts in sweetness, bosoms in joy; 

Everybody is in adoration. 

Everyone glorifies his goodness ; 

Mild is his love for us, 

His tenderness environs hearts ; 

Great is his love in all bosois. 


* * - * * 
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Sanctifying, beneficent, is his name; 
Veneration finds its place, 

Respect immutable for his laws : 
The path is open, the footpaths are 


opened : 

Both worlds are at rest : 

Evil flies and earth becomes 
fecundant 


Peaceably under its Lord. 
Justice is confirmed 
By its Lord, who pursues iniquity.” 


This passage from the ‘“‘ Hymn to 
Osiris” is of a date considered to 
be two or three centuries earlier 
than the Nile-Hymn, from which 
the previous quotation was made.* 
A very slight paraphrase also would 
allow this early writing to take its 
place almost unnoticed among the 
words of the Hebrew prophets. 
When in our day of scientific 
investigation, that unfolds the hid- 
den scrolls of the earth’s antiquity, 
and dares not attempt to number 
the ages that have inscribed them- 
selves upon them, we hear the 
words. ‘ primeval Monotheism,” 
we may be pardoned for wonder- 
ing what they mean. Monotheism 
we understand, but what Mono- 
theism was primeval? It was not 
that of Judeea, for according to its 
own narratives, Israel was but a 
small tribe, little more than a 
family, when it entered the gates 
of Egypt, whence it emerged, after 
a few centuries of eventful history, 
a considerable people. May Egypt 
herself claim that primeval Mono- 
theism, or must it be accorded to 
Assyria, to India, to China, or 
to the unknown land of Eden? 
Twenty-five centuries ago the ques- 
tion arose which nation of the world 
was most ancient, and Psametik, of 
Egypt, in whose long reign lite- 
rature flourished, is recorded by 
Herodotus to have made an experi- 
ment to discover which was the 
primeval. language, by watching 





* Most of the excerpts are from the translations given in the “ Records of the 
Past,” edited by Dr. Birch, or from his translation of the “ Book of the Dead.” 
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the articulation of children brought 
up by persons forbidden to utter a 
word in their hearing. The experi- 
ment was an unscientific one, and 
ended in the children borrowing 
the cry of the goats, and so making 
a word that was claimed to be the 
Phrygian term for bread. So long 
ago, then, Psametik knew no more 
of the origin of his race than we 
do. With the revelations of geology 
before us, it is idle to speculate as 
to national beginnings where we 
have no historic data to guide us; 
the question of ‘ primeval Mono- 
theism” is an impossible one; we 
know not whether the Sahara or 
the sea may not cover the remains 
of a myriad forgotten races; 
whether Egypt be the oldest link 
with this buried past we know not; 
all we do know is that it affords 
the oldest history yet established. 
There is no rude nomad or tribal 
history of Egypt; nearly seven 
thousand years ago, at which period 
commence the landmarks of re- 
search, there is a reigning dynasty 
and a capital, where is worshipped 
a demiurgic deity called ‘‘ The 
Father of Beginnings.” Plato tells 
us (Timeus v.) that when Solon 
had descanted upon the ancient 
mythology of Greece to the priests 
of Sais, one of them exclaimed, 
“Solon, Solon, ye Greeks are 
always boys, and aged Greek there 
is none.” This he explained to 
mean that they had no ancient 
doctrities drawn from archaic tra- 
dition, whilst they themselves 
claimed that there were preserved 
in their own sacred writings the 
annals of Sais for eighty centuries. 
It is twenty-five centuries now since 
this claim was made. 

The still current pseudo-spiritual 
views of ethnology, based upon 
misunderstandings of ancient, frag- 
mentary, allegoric lore, we may 
dismiss from our minds as readily 
as now we scout the pseudo-scientific 
view of the well-known Diodorus 
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of Sicily, who affirms the spon- 
taneous generation of mice from 
the rich alluvial soil about Thebes, 
and argues thence the probability 
of Egypt’s river mud beds having 
similarly produced man. 

The ‘father of history” — if 
modern research will still allow him 
the title—says candidly (Kut. xv.) 
‘“‘T think the Egyptians have always 
existed ever since the human race 
began.” 

If we turn from the speculative 
to the actual, we may find a papy- 
rus deemed by Egyptologists to be 
the most ancient book in the world, 
or about fifty-five centuries old. 
Therein Ptah-hotep, magistrate and 
sage, preaches as follows :—‘ Be- 
ware of producing crude thoughts; 
study till thy words are matured!” 
There is no sign of youthfulness of 
life here, there is neither sugges- 
tion of the divine simplicity of 
Eden, nor on the other hand of the 
rude savagery of a race in an early 
stage of development. The remark 
is trite, venerable, cultured, and 
commonplace ; and the world-wise 
man who uttered it must have been 
the heir of a civilisation that a single 
thousand years’ growth would have 
been quite inadequate to produce. 

The dim and distant magnitude 
of Egypt dwarfs the Judea that we 
have made so prominent in our 
old poor analysis of the world ; the 
stately calm that dwells by the un- 
tiring beneficent Nile puts to shame 
the petty cries about assertive 
favoured nations, or the so-called 
miraculous preservation of a hardy 
tribe. 

When the starving sons of Israel 
journeyed southwards, and left their 
rudetents and famine-stricken fields, 
they came to a land where there 
were mighty cities, graced with 
temples and palaces, obelisks and 
statues; where mathematics accu- 
rately directed irrigation, and canals 
aided agriculture with uses taught 
by the perennially watering Nile ; 
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where architecture was. not merely 
commissioned to provide shelter, 
but made to subserve the proving 
of astronomical laws, and to afford 
standards of reference for cardinal 
points and measures of longitude ; 
where fabrics were made that for 
evenness of thread would be the 
despair of Manchester; linen with 
more than five hundred strands in 
an inch, or five times finer than our 
fine cambric ; a land where copper 
was tempered in a manner beyond 
the knowledge of our northern 
foundries, for it would cut stone 
without being hardened by alloy ; 
and bronze wrought into blades that 
had the elasticity, as well as the 
keenness and hardness of ‘steel. 
There was the root of our modern 
chemistry there in the ancient 
name of the country, Chemi, Kham 
or Ham, a word supposed to desig- 
nate the black and crumbly nature 
of the soil, which re-appears in our 
word alchemy, or the black art. 
Our very Europe is Ereb, Greek 
Erebus, or the West, which Cadmus 
or Kedem, the East, sought to dis- 
cover. 

In that busy land there were 
storehouses of ancient learning, 
matured systems of ethics, and a 
priesthood as earnest and full of 
religion as any hierarchy that has 
existed on earth. Like all esta- 
blishments, it had its evil side as 
well as its good, its dark and de- 
graded eras as well as its enlight- 
ened and beneficent, periods. It 
was well worthy to be the nursing- 
mother of the Hebrew’s thoughts 
of God, and was this as naturally 
as the roots of the Egyptian lan- 
guage planted themselves in the 
Hebrew, and have spread even into 
our own English tongue. 

The rite of circumcision appears 
to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrew, and certain other Palesti- 
nian tribes, from the Egyptians. 
Herodotus (11. 36) speaks of the 
Egyptians as ‘‘ The only people in 


fathers.” 
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the world—they at least, and such 
as have learned the practice from 
them—who use circumcision.” 
Again (uu. 104) he says—‘‘ The 
Phoenicians and the Syrians of 
Palestine themselves confess that 
they learnt the custom from the 
Egyptians.” The rite is known to 
have existed in Egypt as early as 
the fourth dynasty, which was. 
centred at Memphis, or some six 
thousand years ago. It was 
variously followed in Palestine, 
being practised by the Edomites, 
but not by the generality of the 
Phoenicians, the Sidonians, or the 
Philistines. We may call to mind 
the observation attributed to Jesus 
on this subject (John vii. 22) :— 
‘* Moses gave you circumcision, not 
that it is of Moses, but of the 
Who, then, are these 
fathers ? Abraham was _ before 
Moses, and one of the fathers; as. 
indeed one of his descendants is- 
named in the confession with the 
first-fruit offering (Deut. xxvi. 5), 
‘A Syrian ready to perish was my 
father; and he went down into. 
Egypt and sojourned there with a 
few, and became a nation.” But 
the fathers of Mennefer, or Mem- 
phis, the relics of which capital city 
are now nothing but funereal re- 
mains, were before Abraham. 

In spite of the stupendous exac- 
tions of certain sovereigns, it would 
seem that life in Egypt was compara- 
tively easy. The land needed not 
to be ‘tickled with the plough to- 
laugh with a bountiful harvest ;’’ 
the labourer, under a kindly rule,. 
might have leisure for a consider- 
able portion of the year, for the 
river washing up rich silt from the 
highlands of Africa, prevents ex- 
haustion of the land, and the conse- 
quent need of artificial replenish- 
ment. The Nile manures year by 
year enormous tracts, and so softens 
the land that in many parts the 
agriculturist could dispense with 
the plough, and after sowing the: 
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seed had but to drive in his flocks 
to tread it in, or drag the mud with 
bushes. There was nearly always 
“corn in Egypt.’’ The climate was, 
and still is, a mild one, and the 
bodily needs are in consequence 
exceedingly small. A handful of 
grain, a single shirt, a hut of mud 
and cane sufficed for existence. 
Hence, though the actual labourer 
might receive little benefit himself, 
he was the means of great and 
easily acquired wealth; and in addi- 
tion to the kings and the pashas, 
large numbers of the priestly and 
literary classes were able to be sup- 
ported without the cruel drain upon 
a people’s resources due always to 
an inordinate proportion of non- 
producing classes. To the ranks of 
the sacred scribes belonged not only 
the high posts of the priesthood, 
but the more worldly functions of 
secretary and custodian of treasuries, 
granaries, and muniments, while 
the scribes royal directed the War 
Office and the Admiralty of the river 
fleet; and the general body acted 
usefully as notaries, conveyancers, 
letter-writers, accountants, market 
clerks, managers of linen manufac- 
tories and of stone quarries, sur- 
veyors, engravers, architects, gold- 
smiths, sculptors, physicians, school- 
masters. Functions were to a 
certain extent hereditary, but the 
sacerdotal tribe was not a caste, but 
aclass. Men of ability from any 
other social class might be admitted 
to the priesthood. 

Man in a simple state of life is 
an observer of nature’s methods. 
Among prominent objects of atten- 
tion must always have been the 
apparent sources of life, and the 
recurrences of large events. The 
sun is the apparent origin of physi- 
eal life, manifesting also a grand 
apparent certainty of periodicity, 
which makes days and years and 
seasons, and marking out, in con- 
junction with stars, vast circles of 
time, which possibly expanded the 
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minds of primitive men to large 
orbits of thought, as the miracle of 
his daily life-giving fire disposed 
them to love and adoration. Besides 
the sun, God’s lieutenant of physi- 
cal life, sex, the reproducer, has 
received reverence as the producer ; 
the male element usually dominat- 
ing as the sun, while from a similar 
attribute and similar association 
with a stronger power, the moon and 
the feminine have gone together. 


Natural observations and spiritual 
intuitions have been joined in 
correspondences, real or fanciful. 
The pictorial imagination has often 
sought to take the place of the 
spiritual revelation, and has led the 
mind astray from the true appre- 
hension of the type. That the 
glorious solar orb should be recog- 
nized as the immediate cause of our 
systemic life, and so as a divine 
type, is a pantheism by no means 
inconsistent with the highest wor- 
ship. When the priest of the 
esoteric mysteries worshiped Ra, or 
the creative sun, it was as a 
wondrous manifestation of the 
Supreme, or, as it were, the 
Supreme in specific action. The 
aspects of divine beneficence being 
manifold in their natural expression, 
the signs by which the eternal God 
was represented were to a certain 
extent interchangeable. God could 
not be beheld in His infinity, but 
He might be seen through any 
attribute, which attribute was ador- 
able as God. ‘This lofty and subtle 
Pantheism can only be held in its 
purity by the mind enfranchised 
from the rudimentary state and 
cleansed of the fluff of ignorance. 


The litany of the priest ran :— 


“* Homage to thee, Ra! Supreme power, 
He who discloses the earth, and 
lights the unseen, 
He whose principle has become his 
manifestation, 
Who is born under the form of the 
deity of the great disk." 


(Naville, Litany of Ra.) 
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This was too metaphysical for the 
generality, who could not take in so 
purely intellectual a conception as 
that of the Amen-ra, or hidden 
fashioner, pouring his creative force 
into the recipient unseen, and pro- 
ducing a semblance of himself in 
the radiant sun. So the warmth of 
the poet invents endearing epithets 
for the sun as a person, singing 
that his soul shone in his shape, and 
that he dwelt in the interior of his 
dazzling disk ; or, if of a metaphysi- 
eal inclination, he argues that the 
divine emblem was ‘born as his 
own son,” that he was wont to 
“address his eye,” and “‘ speak to 
his head,” or in other words, com- 
mune with himself. And _ the 
popular imagination demanded 
further substantivity and an exten- 
sion of the concrete, and sought out 
many a quaint minor symbolism, 
and the artist put it into form. The 
“‘heetle that folds his wings,that rests 
in the empyrean,” in some fanciful 
way, from rolling its eggs before it 
in a ball of dirt, is made a type, and 
the bull, as the largest creature 
known, is_ elevated to a divine 
symbol, and both are carven images 
at the door of the temple. Minor 
representations of divine attributes 
may be extended without limit, 
according as the mind seizes upon 
one or another external correspon- 
dence, or outward and visible sign 
of an internal and spiritual fact. 
One part of Egypt feels pride in its 
temples, where a sacred animal 
receives veneration as representing 
such or such a conception of divine 
power; in an adjoining canton the 
object of adoration is different, or 
worshipped in a different form. 
Certain cities marked out special 
triads or trinities of deity as ob- 
jects of their peculiar worship. 
Rivalry intensifies each worship, 
until the spiritual attribute of the 
sign is forgotten. Each party has 
its god, the pantheistic fervour 
departs, universal religion wanes, 
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and sects are born which are both 
polytheistic and idolatrous. The 
priest of enfranchised spirit sees 
still beneath the symbol its secret 
truth ; to a partisan crowd this inner 
sense seems thin and vain; if he 
speaks it is to deaf ears, so the 
acolytes continue to serve at the 
shrines, and the real magus and 
priest takes his place, perhaps sadly 
enough, at the head of the pomp 
and show which he knows and feels 
to be empty. The ineffable Amen- 
ra is forgotten amid the hosts of 
gods and goddesses that claim to be 
emanations of his but are nothing 
in themselves. Thus was Egypt 
pantheistic and polytheistic at once; 
Pantheism being Monotheism made 
real, and vital, and warm, and 
Polytheism being Theism frittered 
away and degraded into countless 
superstitions and inanities. In other 
words, the object of Egyptian wor- 
ship was a plurality in unity, the 
ignorant catching sight only of the 
exterior plurality, the seer penetra- 
ting deeper to the interior unity. 
The Nile with the Egyptians was 
as marked an instance of periodicity 
and beneficence as the sun, and 
was worshipped as representative 
of many mystic attributes. As in 
the belief of the sages there existed 
a substantial sun that was but the 
emblem or presentment of an un- 
seen life-giving power, so too was 
there a spiritual as well as a visible 
Nile. The first conception of this 
was the water of a firmament that 
was supposed to enwrap the world, 
as in the early Gréek tradition is 
the office assigned to Okeanos, or 
Ocean, a sort of liquid space. We 
moderns only conceive of the firma- 
ment as aérial, and refer to the 
Greek Ouranos as meaning heaven 
or sky, but that very Ouranos we 
must father upon the Egyptian 
word Urnas, or the Celestial Water, 
and indeed, we retain the root yet 
inour English word ‘‘urn,”’ or water- 
vessel, and in another common 
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word signifying water, but now 
used in a limited sense. 

‘«The Nile-God traverses heaven; 
his course there corresponds to that 
of the river on earth,” says the 
Hymn. On the spiritual or unseen 
Nile floats, according tothe Egyptian 
creed, the bark of the unseen sun; 
and the disembodied spirit vanishes 
from earth by that way, after the 
manner of the sun duskily depart- 
ing at eve. 

One of the most serious and per- 
manent of religious types, in which 
the spiritual fact and its natural 
metaphor seem to bear to each 
other more than a casual relation 
and correspondence, is that of water 
as an intervenience and ordeal to 
be traversed between the corporeal 
and the spiritual world. As in 
baptism the old self is symbolised 
as being washed away, and the 
new self cleansed and brightened, 
so in death there is the course 
across the river, be it known as 
Nile or Jordan, to face, in which 
passage the most easily detachable 
part of the still clinging earth-life 
is cleared away, and the soul is 
ushered as far as may be into that 
state wherein there is no wrappage 
of heredity possible, or material 
veil that may hide the real man,— 
the state of naked truth. 

The notion of a spiritual fact 
will entwine itself so closely with 
material emblems that it is often 
impossible to discover whether a 
glimmering consciousness of the 
fact first suggested the suitable 
emblem, or whether some ordinary 
event of physical life led the way 
to the idea. It may be, indeed it 
often is, from the clear view of a 
physical fact that we are enabled 
to proceed a step further to a con- 
ception of some deeper truth. 

In Egypt the burial places were 
mostly in the mountains of the 
west, or sunset side, of the Nile; 
and when a death occurred on the 
eastern side, the ferrying of the 
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mummy across the river became an 
important symbolic ceremony. By 
this passage was the soul, like the 
sun entering the underworld of the 
west, typified as sped on its way to 
the unseen. When a death took 
place on the western side of the 
Nile, the same procession was con- 
veyed by boat across a pool within 
the temple precincts. 

This symbolism of the passage 
from life to death has a very general 
acceptation under various kindred 
forms. A correspondence, it is 
of course understood, is not a 
minute picture, but a foreshadow- 
ing, a whisper audible on one plane 
and in its own language, of what 
takes place on another, where the 
language is not the same. There 
has been a readiness, not explicable 
by the physical influence of the 
Egyptian ceremonial, or wholly de- 
rivable from the Jewish imagery 
of Jordan, to make use of the 
river as a type of the passage of 
the soul as a disembodied being. 
Even the Greeks, though they 
borrowed the notion from Egypt, 
held the belief of the encircling 
rivers of Hades, and borrowed 
their silent boatman Charon from 
the Egyptian Kharu, one of the 
imagined attendant demons of the 
death-process. But they added the 
strange superstition that those 
whose corpses by any mischance 
remained unburied or uncovered 
by soil, were not permitted to enter 
the ferryman’s barge without pre- 
viously passing a hundred years in 
rain wanderings to and fro upon the 
shore. The Greeks were imagi- 
native rather than inspired; a 
more real reason for the spirits’ 
wandering close to earth would 
have been, not that the body was 
not buried, but that certain earthly 
ties were not put aside which drew 
the spirit down and prevented it 
from passing through that river on 
the thither side of which is the 
entrance to life. 
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So far as can be seen, we ought 
not to regard the ancient Egyptians 
as a priest-ridden people, in the 
medieval sense of the term. We 
have seen in -how many necessary 
occupations of practical life the 
Egyptian priest was engaged; and 
in his more especial function he 
was not only ceremonialist, but 
philosopher and poet. Such natural 
outlet may reasonably be supposed 
to have kept the priestly mind free 
from that morbidness into which it 
is apt to lapse when the work to be 
done is all of an internal character. 
The secret lust of dominance, un- 
coiling itself in the spiritual sphere, 
is a more harmful evil than the 
rude power of open tyranny. 

There was a very wholesome 
feeling in Egypt with regard to 
productive labour, though the law 
that enforced it was armed with a 
sanction that seems to us severe. 
Herodotus tells us (11.177) ‘“‘Amasis 
{King Aahmes II. of the xxvith 
Dynasty ; probably a mistake for 
Aahmes I., (Amosis) of a much 
earlier time, the xviuth Dynasty, 
which King was a great reformer, 
promoting commerce and opening 


roads} established the law that’ 


every Egyptian should appear once 
a year before the governor of his 
canton and shew his means of living; 
or failing to do so, and to prove 
that he got an honest livelihood, 
should be put todeath. Solon, the 
Athenian, borrowed this law from 
the Egyptians, and imposed it on 
his countrymen, who have observed 
it ever since: it is indeed an ex- 
cellent custom.” 

The condemnation of the idle to 
death might arise from the fact of 
social science that in a simple com- 
munity of labourers he that did not 
labour was self-condemned to die 
of starvation, unless, indeed, he were 
within reach of the charity of others. 

This sorrowful result of idleness 
is referred to in the Hymn to the 
Nile, the type of beneficent action 
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in its fecundating and enriching 
power :— 
** Idle hands he loathes . 
If the gods in heaven are grieved, 
[as by idleness] 

Then sorrow cometh upon men.” 
One of the confessions of innocence 
in the Ritual runs, ‘Oh, Stripper of 
Words, I have not made delays, or 
dawdled.” 

Where religious feeling is pure 
and pantheistic, orthodoxy is genial 
and comprehensive. To add a new 
emblem of divinity to the pantheon 
is not to disturb the old; itis but to 
reveal another attribute of the un- 
seen, which, when assimilated with 
what men have felt before, enriches 
the conception of God. There were 
in Egypt and in Greece terrible 
degradations of religion; by those 
degradations it is no more right to 
judge the purest current of their 
thought than it is to condemn the 
inner spirit of our own faith by any 
popular presentment in which it is 
turned all awry, and well nigh up- 
side down. There were sectarian 
disputes in Egypt, but they appear 
to have arisen from local feeling 
and prejudice rather than purely 
religious difference or vital diver- 
gence of doctrine. A main danger 
against which we have to guard in 
our estimate of the warm panthe- 
istic faiths, is that of supposing that 
they were doctrinal in the sense in 
which we have known of doctrine 
from the metaphysical discussions 
of wrangling and ignorant eccle- 
siastic fathers, the dogmatic bulls 
of most Christian Emperors and 
Popes, and the narrow shibboleths 
of zealous extirpators of heresy, 
and promoters of auto-da-fé. 

In a general view of the charac- 
teristics of the Egyptian system 
there stands out most impressively 
the importance in which was held 
from the earliest ages the question 
of life in the hereafter. Clement 
of Alexandria goes so far as to 
state that ‘‘ From Pythagoras Plato 
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derived the immortality of the soul, 
and he from the Egyptians.” This 
at least shews that the subject ap- 
peared then to hold, and ic have 
held, as prominent a place in the 
ethics of Egypt as is proved now to 
us, who hold many centuries of her 
history within our reach. The sense 
of vast sweep of time evidenced in 
astronomic knowledge, and the ac- 
quaintance with the Sothic period,* 
may have led, as we should natu- 
rally expect, to a consciousness of 
the shortness of the span of earthly 
life, and hence to a readiness to 
take in the idea of continued exis- 
tence after death. The enduring 
pyramids and mighty mausolea 
represent the endeavour to outlive 
time; and their paintings and 
sculptures mainly portray the be- 
lief in the outliving of earthly life, 
and the passage into the state 
beyond. 

A prominent picture in this year’s 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
exemplifies a custom that proceeds 
from this tendency. At the Egyp- 
tian banquet in the midst of the 

gaiety is dragged in an image of 
the sacred boat of the dead ; ; upon 
which lies the figure of a mummy 
wrought over with all the painted 
symbolisms of death and judgment. 
Herodotus tells us that as the ser- 
vant who draws this strange burden 
shews it to each guest by turn, he 
says, ‘‘Gaze here, and drink, and 
be merry, for when you die, such 
will you be.” There was probably, 
in the bright faith of the Egyptian, 
as much joy as solemnity in the 
address. 

We may briefly sketch that 
mystic passage of man as por- 
trayed in the Ritual. In it we 
shall find much that yet lives in 
our beliefs. 
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First we have the embalmment 
in the Moum—a bituminous drug or 
wax—which converted the steeped 
body into the almost imperishable 
mummy. Bandaged in hundreds 
of yards of fine linen, placed in 
the case or cartonage, over which 
were inscribed extracts from the 
ritual of the dead, and finally in 
the coffin of fragrant wood or of 
finest stone, the corpse lay upon 
the lion-shaped couch. 

The solemn festal dirge peals 
from those that stand around :— 


** No man comes from thence 
Who tells of their sayings, 
Who tells of their affairs, 
Who encourages our hearts. 
Ye go 
To the place whence they return 
not.” 
(Transl., C. W. Goodwin.) 


At the funeral of priests and 
priestesses, and of a later epoch, 
there is a more doctrinal service, 
known as the Book of Respirations 
(translated by P. J. de Horrack), 
the papyrus of which is found 
deposited with their remains :— 
**Thou dost enter the horizon with 
the Sun. 
Thy soul is received in the barque 
Neshem with Osiris. 
Thy soul is divinized in the Hall of 
Seb. 
Thou art justified for ever and ever. 
Hail to the Osiris— 
Thine individuality is permanent. 
Thy body is durable. 
Thy mummy doth germinate. 
a * * * 
Thy body is rejuvenated. 
* ~*~ * 
Thy flesh is on thy bones, 
Like unto thy form on earth. 
* * * *~ 
Thou art divinized with the souls of 
the gods, 
Thy heart is the heart of Ra. 


*The astronomic year is approximately of 365} days, the civil year is of 365 only. 
In four years there would be a day wrong, which we correct by the extra day in Leap 
Year, but in 365} times four years, the days would come right again. This period of 
1,461 years is the Egyptian Great Year or Sothic perio?. 
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Thy members are the members of 
the great god (Osiris). 
* * * * 
Thy soul is divinized in Heaven, 
To make all the transformations it 
desireth. 
Thou comest on earth each day. 
Strengthened by thine ornaments 
{of the mummy] 
Thou art prepared for life. 
Thou remainest in a healthful state ; 
Thou walkest, thou breathest every- 
where. 
[The gods of the lower heaven 
speak]. 
He is received in the Divine Nether 
World. 
* * a * 
He liveth in the truth. 
He doth nourish himself with truth. 
* * * * 
He hath given food to the hungry, 
Drink to the thirsty, 
Clothes to the naked. 
He is favoured among the faithful 
(or, living), 
And divinized among the perfected. 
His soul is received wherever it 
willeth. 
He hath received the Book of 
Respirations, 
That he may breathe with his soul, 
With that of the Lower Heaven, 
And that he may make any trans- 
formation at his will, 
Like the Westerners ; 
That his soul may go wherever it 
desireth, 
Living on the earth for ever and 


There are some physical tenden- 
cies in the thought here to which 
we shall afterwards refer; following 
at present the ceremony. 

After the mummy had been con- 
veyed in the symbolic barge across 
the mystic ferry, the next proceed- 
ing is the dramatic representation 
of the judgment to come. 

We need not dwell on this repre- 
sentation by masked priests, who 
would be unable adequately to 
realize in their acted parts of judge, 
accuser, mediators, assessors, and 
recording angel, that wonderful 
drama of death which fills the 
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sacred pages of the Ritual: and is 
best enacted in the quiet chambers 
of the mind. The vivid ceremony, 
however, with its emblematic signs 
of good and evil, its scales in which 
the heart of the deceased is weighed 
against truth, its impartial judg- 
ment, its kindly mediators, must to 
many have been in itself a more 
impressive sermon than words. 

Thoth, known to the Greeks as 
Hermes, is the author or inspirer of 
the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” He it is 
who contends for the soul of the 
departed, and justifies him against 
his enemies; he introduces the shade 
into the unseen world. He is known 
as the ‘‘Good Saviour,” and the 
‘** Lord of the Divine Words.” 

He cries out, ‘‘ Oh, companions of 
souls made in the House of Osiris, 
accompany ye the soul of the Osiris 
with yourselves to the House of 
Osiris! Let him see as ye see, let 
him hear as ye hear, let him stand 
as ye stand, let him sit as ye sit.” 

Osiris is the supreme judge, and 
the soul that is sufficiently justified 
to be allowed to enter the path 
toward him is already reckoned 
as one with him, and is designated 
the Osirian, or the Osiris. 

The Egyptians held the myth of 
a dying god, both the Nile and the 
sun being emblemsof death followed 
by resurrection. ‘‘ They differ from 
the Greeks,” says Herodotus (11. 
50), ‘‘in paying no divine honours 
to heroes.” The hero was a supernal 
man who was imagined to be at 
length deified, or rather elevated to 
be a demi-god amongst the stars. 
The allegorical idea of the Egyptians 
was here lost in the Greek poetic 
fancy. The tradition of Osiris having 
lived on earth probably arose 
from the belief in everything great 
being a manifestation of the divine. 
Before man was recognized as being 
himself a manifestation of God, the 
name Osiris, which was afterwards 
given to departed spirits when 
entering upon their heavenly jour- 
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ney, was given only to deceased 
kings. In the sculptures the king 
is represented, in the attitude of a 
votary, with offerings to a double of 
himself, his human character doing 
homage to the eternal not-himself 
that was realized as dwelling in 
him. 

Like the sun at its setting, the 
departed spirit passes out of sight 
through the gate of the west. He 
makes a way in the darkness to see 
his father, whose beloved he is. He 
enters as a hawk, the symbol of 
time, he comes out as a phoenix 
(bennu), the emblem of the great 
solar cycle, and so of the soul’s 
endless journey. As he wends along, 
towed in the ark, or mystic boat, to 
the heaven, he worships the Lord of 
Sunbeams, who illuminates the un- 
seen world, who smites the evil, 
places the Osiris out of sin, and lets 
him be with the great blessed. He 
prays the god not to dissipate one 
who is the type of himself. So far 
proceeds what is known as the 
‘Manifestation to Light.” 

The consciousness of divinity 
grows upon the spirit; he is under 
order for the hill of the West; the 
West is the great future ; it is what 
the souls of the gods have had made 
for them ; he feels his eternal life ; 
no element can keep him back. 
From his heart is rubbed away the 
stain of corruption and evil. He 
approaches the Pool of the Two 
Truths. ‘I am the soul in his two 
halves,” he says to himself, the 
interior shrine-dwelling life being 
united with the other, or by a trans- 
formation of two into one he is a 
completed and united soul; or he is 
the soul of the sun and of Osiris at 
once. The expression appears to 
be an archaic one, on which later 
holders of the Ritual put a various 
interpretation. 

There are spiritual dangers, how- 
ever, awaiting him, givers of blows 
for sins, and terrible beings from 
whom he has to be protected. Of 
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such we are told, ‘‘ Those who are 
in the Pool of the Persea are those 
born wicked, justifying what they 
do. For the night of the battle their 
march is from the East of the 
heaven. The battle is made in 
heaven and on the whole earth.” 
As indeed is always the battle of 
good and evil. The divine pro- 
tector is appealed to in most poetic 
language, ‘‘Oh, Sun, in his egg, 
gleaming in orb, shining from his 
horizon, floating in his clouds, who 
hates sins, forced along by the con- 
ducting of Light, without an equal 
among the Gods, who gives blasts 
of flame from his mouth, illumina- 
ting the world with his splendour! 
Save thou the Osiris from that God 
whose forms are mystic.” Then 
follows a more vivid appeal. ‘Oh, 
Lord of the Great Abode, Chief of 
the Gods! Save thou the Osiris 
from the God whose face is in the 
shape of a dog, with the eyebrows 
of men; he lives off the fallen at 
the angle of the Pool of Fire, eating 
the body and digesting the heart, 
spitting out the bodies. He is 
invisible . . Eater of Millions 
in his name. He is . in the 
Pool of Fire . at the place of 
the Rejection. Everyone who treads 
in it deficient falls to his blows.” 
The deceased then passes through 
many stations of adoration to groups 
of deities, which is called ‘“ Per- 
forming the Days.” He emerges 
with enemies thrust aside, pure, in 
pure clothes of safety. It might be 
thought that his wanderings were 
now over, but, indeed, his ex- 
periences are only beginning. He 
has to be reconstructed. His mouth 
has to be given to him, or reopened, 
hands are made for him, and legs; 
and he receives his heart, which is 
at peace within him. A charm is 
obtained from each place where he 
has sojourned in life, and his mind 
is somehow reformed as he ‘shoots 
through every place in which he 
has been;” a passage, . perhaps, 
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through the illuminated sphere of 
memory. Thefaculties re-awakened, 
they have to be preserved. His 
heart is saved by being the heart 
of the Great One: ‘Giving my 
heart to the Gods, for my heart 
remains to me,” he cries; ‘I pre- 
vail by it for ever.” His heart, he 
is conscious, was his mother, was his 
being upon earth, was placed within 
him, and is returned to him by the 
chief Gods. He adores the soul 
that still is his, that is not separated. 
The symbolic presentment of the 
soul is the form of a bird with 
human head. 

Again evil creatures approach, 
They are 
repelled by the spirit, who proclaims 
that he has crossed, and has been 
healed, and is one with Osiris, and 
with other deities. He is at once 
the babe, and by virtue of his son- 
ship, the Great God. ‘There is 
not a limb of him without a God. 
Thoth is vivifying his limbs . 
men, gods, spirits, the dead, mortals, 
beatified spirits, illuminated, do 
not make any attack upon him. 
He it is who comes out sound, 
Immortal is his name.” He avoids 
decapitation, escapes dying a second 
time, eschews defilement, comes 
forth with authority, the son of 


Truth, the substance of the great 


gods. He feeds on celestial food, re- 
ceives delicious breath, and his eyes 
unclose. To the birthplace of the 
heaven he is bound, in a ferry-boat 
of plaited corn straw. The sacred 
boat or ark is generally represented 
as overshadowed by the wings or 
feathers of two presiding deities, 
figures of the Goddess of Truth, 
which remind us of the Cherubim 
of the Jews; although the Kirubi 
are the winged human-headed bulls 
so well known from the Assyrian 
sculptures, where they guard the 
entrances to palaces or temples. 
‘This boat, when used in the proces- 
sions, usually contained emblems 
of life, and sometimes the scarab, 
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symbol of the sun. In later times 
an imprisoned serpent was the 
occupant of the ark, which shews 
a changed symbolism. 

To return to our celestial voyager ; 
he finds the doors of the heaven 
open ; he passes on, holding the sail 
ot the boat; he is not drowned in 
the good water; he sees Osiris 
there ; the repose of the mild one is 
under the pools. ‘‘ Wonderful,” he 
says, “is my growth and my 
substance; my spirits and the power 
of my hand. . . . I spiritualize my- 
self, I live . . . I stand upon my feet, 
youthful through rest.” He prevails 
over the waters; he has prevailed 
[by accomplishment] over what he 
has been ordered to do on earth. 
He prays to the Lords of Truth 
without fault, who are for ever, 
cycling for eternity, that his sin 
may be rubbed out in the Purgatory, 
that he may be saved from annihila- 
tion in the Region of the Two Truths. 
The Gods of the Empyreal Gate, the 
guardians of heaven, struggle 
against him, but he is one of the 
illuminated spirits that belong to 
Light. A flow comes outof Osiris 
to him, his shape becomes that of 
his divine prototype. The re- 
deeming son of God incorporates 
him with his soul. He makes 
transformations, he follows the 
noble road, having got rid of the 
sins which detained him on earth. 
He can visit his mummy; every 
path is opened to the soul that is 
from the beginning, from the reckon- 
ing of years. He seeks to be 
guarded as a quick soul, and 
shut out from the shut-up souls 
and dead shades; he is new em- 
balmed by the Heaven. 

Still continue the purificatory 
steps unto more expansive life. 
The deceased, according to the 
vignette upon the papyrus, holds 
up the symbols of writing to the 
god that inspires the book, and 
prays to make a good use of what 
in modern phraseology would be 
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the “‘ means of grace.” ‘Oh, great 
Beholder of his father, Guardian of 
the books of Thoth! Let me come, 
spiritualize myself, make myself a 
soul, prevail and prepare myself by 
the writings of Thoth. eo se: ans 
The Sun, the Lord of the two 
worlds, has ordered me to do 
truth.” He journeys on, and 
welcomes the chief spirits who be- 
long to the servants of the Lord 
of Things. He is created in the 
heart of the Great Gods ; he washes 
in the Pool of Peace, drawing 
waters from the divine Pool. His 
inner life is presumably repre- 
sented by this sacred imagery. 

At length the mystic bark reaches 
the shore; he unwinds the rope and 
weighs anchor, in peace. He cries 
out, ‘* Come—come—near—near. 
I have come to see my father 
Osiris.” Every part of the boat 
that has come out of the dim even- 
tide of death, by analogy with the 
daily dying sun, out of the dusk 
“heaven when the disk is red,” 
then challenges the spirit to tell its 
name or purport. The name of 
the hold is darkness, of the sail, the 
firmament, of the rope, attachment, 
of the river traversed, the Visible. 
There is much in the illustrations 
of this spectral progress that is with- 
out life, and unmeaning to us yet, 
no doubt in part from our want of 
familiarity with what, had we been 
the cultured sons of ancient Egypt, 
we were pre-supposed to know. 
The re-invigoration of the prepared 
spirit still continues ; his limbs are 
sound; the Great Lady has sus- 
tained him as well as the Sun; he 
has grown strong to turn back the 
Dragon of Evil. He puts abomi- 
nation away; he does not injure 
the true food of his existence. He 
gains knowledge of spiritual beings ; 
he labours, and then striding to- 
wards gates that are closed, is 
acquitted by those who belong to 
them, and approaches his house 
after his labours to the delight of 
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his two souls. Soul with the 
Egyptian was a compound entity. 
Besides the mummy, or shed form 
of earth, there was the spirit (akh; 
Gr., pneuma), which is the secret 
essence or intelligence and influx of 
God; the life (ba ; Gr., psyche), or 
sensuous vitality; the form (ka; 
Gr., morphe), or characteristic in- 
dividuality of existence; and the 
shade (kha-ba; Gr., skia; Lat., 
imago), or emanational form. What 
he hates, we are told, is that he 
should ‘die a second time;” and 
in opposition to this is the ‘‘ making. 
for ever the time.” The scene is 
now a wide space surrounded by 
the celestial Nile: it is the place of 
Many Waters; the deceased is 
there in peace, navigating in his 
boat, or acting as one of the wise 
dead, whose lot it is to mow the 
giant corn, whose ear is of three 
cubits. He learns the roads in this. 
sanctuary of the dead, knows the 
ways of going in and coming out. 

The Osirian is now justified be- 
fore the tutelary gods of the regions 
of Hades. The scene now enlarges 
itself, and the action becomes 
higher. We approach the Hall of 
the Two Truths, and the majestic 
drama of the Judgment. 

The Great God, Osiris, the Lord 
of Truth, sits on a lofty throne, 
wearing a mitre of gold with long 
feathers attached to each side, and 
balancing either way; he holds a 
sceptre, the crosier of authority, 
and the Tau cross, or emblem of 
life; and the flabellum of justice 
rests upon his shoulder. Mystic 
serpents are in the canopy above 
him. He is mild-faced, but inexor- 
ably calm, as Rhot-amenti, or judge 
of the unseen life, of the hidden 
being; he is the great prototype of 
the deity known to the Greeks as 
Rhadamanthus. 

Before the divine Judge are placed 
sin offerings, and near him are 
seated the four mediators, or dai- 
monic genii of the dead. Beneath 
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his footstool is the dark cavern of 
descent to the world of chastisement. 
The deceased man holds up his 
hands in prayer, and is supported 
by the sister goddesses, Isis and 
Nephthys, the spirits of the upper 
and lower heavens respectively ; 
each wears on her head the emblem 
of truth. In front of the Judge is 
the dragon (the Cerberus of the 
Greeks), guarding the mouth of 
the regions of death, and taking the 
part of accuser or diabolos. Ranged 
around the Judgment Hall are forty- 
two assessors, whose prerogative it 
is to examine the prisoner and re- 
port, each having his special pro- 
vince and function. 

A large pair of scales is in the 
midst, presided over by attendant 
deities. In the one scale is placed 
the conduct or character of the de- 
ceased, typified by the heart (or the 
funeral vase that held it); in the 
other is the ostrich feather, or the 
figure of the Goddess of Truth— 
Thmei, the Greek Themi, the 
Hebrew Thummim. A small weight 
is moved along the beam, to make 
a balance, and so determine how 
much the heart falls short of its 
standard. Horus, the redeemer 
and divine son, takes the suppliant 
shade by the hand, and pleads his 
merits before the calm Osiris. 
Thoth, the deity of letters, as re- 
cording angel, inscribes on his 
tablets the actions of the deceased, 
and presents them before the Judge. 
The door of entrance is guarded, 
retreat is impossible ; the trembling 
creature is before the tribunal of 
infallibility, with his heart all open 
to view, and his every action 
weighed in the balance. Osiris 
was president over judgment rather 
than judge; the recorded actions 
spoke for themselves ; there was no 
impugning facts in the pure spiri- 
tual light; the conscience of the 
awakened spirit saw itself in the 
true bill of the jury, and in the 
verdict of the balance. 
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_the Beatitudes, 
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The sentence of doom being fa-- 
vourable, the spirit is designated 
the makkru, or justified, a word 
which is presumably the origin of 
the Greek makar or makarios, which 
comes down to us in the epithet of 
which we have 
translated ‘ blessed.”’ The virtu- 
ous soul is now admitted to the 
heavenly regions, before the en-- 
trance to which sits Harpakrut— 
Horus the child, the Greek Harpo- 
crates, the type of youth and 
renewal of life; his finger on his 
lip, in symbol, not of secrecy, but 
of infancy. 

Of these heavenly regions there 
were extended and varied ideas ;. 
there was within those realms a 
field of rest extending itself at the 
word of “‘ the Majesty of the God ; ” 
there plants grew, and the name of 
the field was Aalu, which is familiar 
to us in the word Elysium. 

On the sarcophagus of Oimenep- 
thah there is a representation of’ 
this judgment of the dead. The 
soul of a wicked man is being sent 
to inhabit the body of a pig; the 
Egyptian view as to which animal 
is manifest from the phrase found 
in the Ritual, ‘‘the abomination of a 
great pig.” On a papyrus a soul 
is similarly pourtrayed as being 
sent into the body of aram. Here 
we see an appreciation of the law 
that underlies the theory of trans-- 
migration, that the human spirit 
assimilates its form to its own ideal. 
The spirit is impure, it takes a 
swinish shape. This belief was 
probably not unknown to the Jews ; 
indeed we have proof that they dis- 
cussed the question of the effect 
upon the condition of a man’s life 
of his pre-existent qualities. It 
would seem not unlikely, then, that 
the doctrine may have had to do 
with the growth of the strange 
legend of the Gospel of the flight 
of a flock of demons into the bodies 
of a herd of swine. If in Egypt a 
man accidentally touched a pig, we 
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are told by Herodotus that he 
straightway rushed into the river 
to cleanse himself. 

When the soul, unworthy of 
the mansions of the blessed, has 
been dismissed at the Judgment 
to an incarnation suitable to his 
propensities, the communication 
between him and the place he 
has left is shewn to be cut off by 
the presentment of a figure hewing 
away the ground with an axe; 
which may remind us of another 
physical symbol, the “great gulf 
fixed,” designating the same truth 
of severance. 

The sins of which the spirit under 
trial has to justify himself, ‘‘ when 
he has been made to see the Faces 
of the Gods,” are on many and 
various moral planes. 
be cited from the 
Lords of Truth, 
you Truth. Rub ye away: my 
faults. I have not privily done 
evil against mankind. I have not 
afflicted persons or men. I have 
not told falsehoods in the tribunal 
of Truth. I have not made the 
labouring man do more than his 
task daily. I have not been 
idle. . I have not made to weep 

I have not done fraud to men. 
I have not changed the measures of 
the country I have not injured 
the images ‘of the Gods. I have 
not taken scraps of the bandages of 
the dead. I have not committed 
adultery. . I have not withheld 
milk from mouths of sucklings. 

I have not netted sacred birds. 
I have not caught the fish which 
typify them. . . . Lhave not stopped 
a God from his manifestation.” To 
each assessor he proclaims a separate 
quality of innocence. The procla- 
mation of the virtue of the justified 
soul is full of beauty, and may 
remind us of familiar scenes in our 
own sacred tradition. ‘ Let- the 
‘Osiris go; ye know he is without 
fault, without soil, without sin, 
without crimes. Do not torture, 


A few may 
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do not anything against him. He 
lives off truth, he is fed off truth, 
he has made his delight in doing 
what men say and the gods wish. 
The God has welcomed him as he 
has wished. He has given food to 
my hungry, drink to my thirsty ones, 
clothes to my naked, he has made a 
boat for me to go by. He has made 
the sacred food of the Gods, the 
meal of the spirits. Take ye them 
to him, guard ye them for him.” 

The passage we have italicised, 
and indeed the whole action of the 
Judgment, we may consider in re- 
lation to the august circumstances 
of the Great Assize as portrayed in 
the Gospels (Mat. xxv., 31 and seq.) 
The deputy King there says'to the 
justified souls, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world. For I was 
hungry and ye gave me to eat; I 
was ‘thirsty and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger and ye received 
me; naked, and ye clothed me; 
I was sick, and ye visited me; 
I was in prison and ye came 
unto me. . Verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me.” With this latter part 
may be specially compared the con- 
verse thought of the Egyptian 
prophet: he that gives food to the 
hungry, clothes to ‘the naked, “has 
made a boat for me to go by;” in 
other words, has made ready the 
way of the Lord, or been the chan- 
nel whereby the goodness of God is 
borne in unto man. In one we have 
the divine assurance, In feeding the 
hungry, ye fed me; in the other, 
In fe eeding the hungry, ye enabled 
me to feed them. 

Before the acquitted spirit may 
leave the Hall of Judgment, his 
knowledge or virtue is repeatedly 
made proof of. Each part of the 
hall, its door, sill, and eae, 
refuse to open to him, or to let/him 
pass over unless he tells their name 
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and meaning. The pure floor will 
not let him tread upon it without 
the name or purport of his feet 
being given. Finally, says the 
doorkeeper, ‘You have not passed 
yet, unless you tell me my name.’ 

««Toucher of hearts, Searcher of the 
reins,” is the reply ; and the spirit, 
by the aid of Thoth, here called the 
Reckoner of the Earth, is introduced 
to the regions beyond; past the 
roads of darkness, and far from the 
abode whose ceiling is of flame, 
and its circuit of undying basilisks. 

The Judgment, it would seem, is 
but the introduction to the spiritual 
regions, where the new comer has 
yet to learn to dwell. The puri- 
ficatory process is represented as 
continuing; there is a Basin of 
Purgatorial Fire, guarded by apes, 
near the openings of the secret 
doors of the west. The spirit is 
empowered to come in and go forth 
at will, severed as he is from earth, 
with faults obliterated and sins 
dissipated that detained him. By 
reason of this purity, ‘‘ His soul is 
as a smoke against the devourer of 
bodies of the dead, flying over the 
dead, hidden from the suffocaters.”’ 
Onward “the deceased passes; open 
ye the gates of the gateway, pre- 
pare ye his hall when he comes. 
Justify ye his words against his 
accusers. There is given him the 
food of the Gods of the Gate. 
There has been made for him the 
head attire which belongs to him, 
as dwelling in the hidden place, as 
image of the great waters, true soul 
of a created spirit.” 

There follows ‘“‘ The Passage to 
the Sun,” “the book of vivifying 
the soul forever.” ‘The Osiris 
serves the Sun . there are no 
shades where heis. . He does 
not walk in the Valley of Darkness, 
he does not go in the Pool of the 
Damned. He is not in the fissure 
a moment. He knows no terror in 
the place in which he is.” He daily 
overthrows the seductive serpent of 
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evil, by the aid of the deity of re- 
demption, and the goddess of the 
yrault of heaven, who strengthens 
him with the water of life and 
celestial food. 

He is made to approach to see 
his house in Hades; he is like the 
Sun, and is seen as the Sun’s boat- 
man. The beings of light protect 
him ; when attack is made against 
him, and his heart fails, support is 
given to him. His enemies are 
gods, spirits of the dead; “he 
makes way, he tows thy boat, his 
actions are thy actions (the Sun’s),” 
so that there is nothing of earth for 
God or Spirit to attack, nothing of 
death for the dead souls to draw 
down to themselves. The disk of 
the sun is often represented as his 
eye, and similarly the spirit of the 
individual is regarded as an eye. 
{ Compare, ‘“ If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full. of 
light.” ‘ His eye [his spirit] is at 
peace in its a e the per- 
son of the Eye is then before the 
Gods. The person shines as he did 
at first. . . . The eye having 
been veiled before the Lord of that 
Land (the land of Eternal Birth) it 
has been made full, and at peace.” 

There is held festival of the 
names of the gods, which the spirit 
has to learn ; and he is prepared to 
know Osiris in every place, under 
his different names or signs. In the 
House of Osiris are seven halls, 
and the names of these must be 
known, as they only admit of 
entrance to certain qualities of 
spirit. The descriptions are preg- 
nant with meaning. The first is 
typified as the overthrower of 
numerous forms; perhaps signify- 
ing that every shell and subterfuge 
has to be thrown away, and the 
inner spirit to be clearly manifested 
as itis. The name written on the 
hall is Babble; beyond which doubt- 
less many for long fail to pass. On 
another is the legend, ‘ Great 
Stopper of the Vain.” 
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The spirit enters “‘ the beginning 
of the gates of the Aahlu [ Elysium], 
or the abode of Osiris’’—gates of 
the meek-hearted. An appropriate 
deity holds a double sword at each 
gate. The name of these guardians 
is ‘‘Terrible;” one of them the spirit 
addresses as follows :—‘‘ The fire 
which burns inextinguishably . . . 
the heat which prepares annihilation, 
running to kill; no salvation, no 
passing over from its binding is thy 
name.” But the spirit anoints him- 
self with the ambrosia of life of the 
divine limbs, wraps himself in a 
pure white linen garment, holds a 
stick of a palm-tree, and, purified, 
proceeds. Spells which imply spiri- 
tual knowledge and baptismal puri- 
fications which by cleansing justify, 
are his way of power. 

He learns to traverse even the 
secret places of the valleys of hell, 
and to prevail against the evils, 
though not without many a prayer 
drawn forth by numerous terrors. 
There is ‘“‘the Place of Waters; 
none of the dead can stand in it. 
Its water is of fire, its flow is of 
fire, it glows with smoking fire ; if 
wished, there is no drinking it. 
The thirst of those who are in it is 
inextinguishable. Through the 
greatness of its terror and the 
magnitude of its fear, the Gods, 
the damned, and the spirits look at 
its waters from a distance. Their 
thirst is inextinguishable, they have 
no peace; if they wish, they cannot 
escape it.” 

The action of the book does not 
appear to be continuous ; we revert 
to the process of awakening the 
dormant soul. ‘Isis says: I have 
come as the winds to be thy pro- 
tection, to give as breath to thy 
nostril the north wind 
Nephthys says: The Osiris has 
been awakened.” 

Then follows ‘‘the chapter. of 
building a House on Earth,” which 
cannot be such a house as we know, 
unless the mummy is the refuge on 
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earth that is signified. ‘‘ Come ye,” 
says Osiris to the Gods who are in 
his service; ‘‘behold the building 
of this house of this prepared spirit. 
He has come like the sun, the same 
as ye have. May ye give him his 
speech that he may glorify you as 
ordered by me. Look ye to what 
I myself do.” 

A dogma connected with the 
mummy associates itself with the 
narrative, but is overborne by a 
higher conception. There is an air 
of pride in contemplation of the 
body which wastes not while all 
flesh grows corrupt. The sun sheds 
its rays on the mummy on its lion- 
couch, and the spirit prays, ‘ Hail, 
father Osiris. . . . I have come, I 
prepare this my body. This my 
body does not passaway. . . . Ido 
not what thou hatest, but what thy 
thought wishes. No harm was 
done to me when I passed through 
thy belly, receiving no impurity, 
which thou hast given to every god 
and goddess ; every beast and rep- 
tile, when perished, its soul departs 
after death, it is empty corruption. 
Hail, my father Osiris, . . . thou 
dost not corrupt. The eye of Light 
has not decayed away. Iam! I 
am! I live, I live! I grow! I 
grow! I wake in peace. I am 
not corrupted, I am not suffocated 
there. I grow tall.” 

There is an orientation of the dead 
in his chest, which seems as much 
to have to do with a funeral cere- 
mony as to be an episode of the 
future state. The four winds repre- 
sent deities, and each goes to the 
nostril of the defunct. ‘‘ Unknown” 
says the Ritual, ‘‘is the extent of 
its mystery. It is not known to 
rustics.”” There is a more beautiful 
reference to the winds of heaven 
in the scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrians. 

We may conclude our extracts 
from the Ritual of the Dead by 
certain words of adoration which 
the departed spirit addresses to the 
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great father Osiris, taking upon him- 
self the character of Horus, or the 
son. ‘‘ Ihave supported thee . 

I have put forth my arm against 
the shamers of thy face....I 
have brought to thee all fruit . 

I have given thee thy spirit. I 
have given thee thy soul. I have 
given thee thy power. I have given 
thee thy force. I have given thee 
thy triumph ....I have given 
thee thy victory.” ‘The spirit is 
returned to God who gave it; ”’ and 
the address implies that whenever 
man works, it is God that is work- 
ing; what spirit is in him is part 
of God, nay, part of God’s life, 
and may be returned to him with 
increase, to the enlargment of the 
divine life, and eternal triumph 
and victory. 

Herodotus says of the Egyptians 
(Eut. xxxvii. )—“ They are religious 
to excess, far beyond any other race 
of men.” ‘True religion is an ideal 
and the holding to it; superstition 
is a morbidness that hugs itself 
rather than puts out the hand to 
wholesome work. There are traces, 
slight but suggestive, of a gradual 
decadence, through growing eccle- 
siasticism, of the Egyptian priest- 
hood. The earlier temples had an 
open portico through which the 
national solemnities were open to 
the eyes of the people; the later 
temples had a wall joining like a 

web the columns that formed their 
front, and so acting in a separa- 
tive manner, as was probably the 
original intention of the rood screen 
seen in our cathedrals. ‘Each 
Egyptian, like the Greeks,” says 
Herodotus (Eut. xcii.), ‘‘takes to 
himself one wife only.” In early 
times the priests were married men, 
their wives often being priestesses ; 
and a man was proud of descent 
through a line of priestesses, as 
through a line of priests. But at 
a late time the superstition of celi- 
bacy finds its way into their doc- 
trines; and, indeed, from Egypt 
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spring those monastic sects of which 
we may, in another place, have 
occasion to speak more particularly 
in their relation to the followers of 
Jesus. 

There is a curious passage in 
some versions of the Ritual (ch. 
exv.), shewing the Egyptian notion 
as to the original bi-sexual nature 
of man, which may remind us of 
the tradition of Genesis :—‘‘ I, Ra, 
appeared before the sun. When 
the circumference of darkness was 
opened, I was as one among you 
(the gods). I know how the 
woman was made from the man.” 

There are evidences of great 
secrecy having been maintained by 
the Egyptian priests with regard 
to their esoteric doctrines. Hero- 
dotus, who caught up from them a 
few fragments of their lore, says of 
the priests of Heliopolis, { Ei-n-ra, 
the abode of the sun; with the 
Hebrews, Beth-shemesh, or by 
play of words corrupted into Aven] 
‘“What they told me concerning 
their religion it is not my intention 
to repeat, except the names of their 
deities, which I believe all men 
know equally. If I relate anything 
else concerning these matters, it 
will be only when compelled to do 
so by the course of my narrative.” 
There was a name, too, of Osiris 
that he would not utter, which 
reminds us of the superstition pre- 
valent among the Jews in the time 
concurrent with the translation of 
the Septuagint, an epoch of special 
Egyptian influence, in respect of 
the ‘“‘I AM,” the ineffable name 
of Jehovah. 

Under the later sovereigns the 
Egyptian faith appears to have lost 
its simplecharacter, and to have inti- 
mately united with foreign thought, 
the Government extending an im- 
partial patronage to all, and accept- 
ing all as necessary elements of 
pomp andof maintenanceof popular 
power. The ancient indigenous 


kings had a different mode of re- 
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garding religion ; they were of the 
priesthood themselves, and had a 
single heart to deity as known to 
their race, without the later patro- 
nage of the Churches for expedience 
sake. In days of such corrup- 
tion of primates, the body of priests 
and people is likely to grow care- 
less and callous and sensual, while 
the naturally religious souls react 
into some extreme of fanaticism. 

Of the Egyptian magic we know 
but little, though there are eviden- 
ces that it entered considerably into 
their religious system. The inner 
sanctuary of their temples was a 
dark room, and protected by court- 
yard after courtyard, gateway after 
gateway, antechamber after ante- 
chamber, from any but the qualified 
celebrants of the rites. Who knows 
what mystic ceremonies were trans- 
acted there ? 

During thousands of years mil- 
lions of human bodies were converted 
into mummies, or resinous minera- 
lised substances that yet preserved 
their original organic form, and 
consequently, retained a certain 
electric life. The process was a 
tedious and costly one; what was 
its object ? what the incentive to so 
universal a practice ? 

It is evident that the Egyptian 
view as to the state of the disembo- 
died soul after death was various. 

Herodotus tells us (um. 123), 
‘“‘The Egyptians were the first to 
broach the opinion that the soul of 
man is immortal, and that when 
the body dies it enters into the 
form of an animal, which is born 
at the moment; thence passing on 
from one animal into another, until 
it has circled through the forms of 
all the creatures which tenant the 
earth, the water, and the air, after 
which it enters again into a human 
frame, and is born anew.” 

Herodotus has probably a not 
very accurate notion of the Egyptian 
faith on this point, but there is an 
evident aversion expressed in the 
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sacred books from the ‘second 
death,” or the being re-born in an 
earthly body ; though with singular 
inconsistency, in one passage of the 
Ritual (Ch. exlvi.) the deceased is 
represented as exclaiming as with 
joy, when his soul is re- -united to his 
body, that ‘“‘he has overcome his 
bandages [of the mummy] and that 
it is given him to extend his arm.’ 
By very few persons indeed is 
any of the ancient magic-knowledge 
now held in possession, or passed 
on as tradition. An old gentleman, 
however, the owner, perhaps, of the 
largest existing library of books on 
magic, told the writer of certain 
real or fancied methods of power 
which need not be named here; 
suffice it that they somewhat re- 
semble the legend recounted by 
Euripides of ghosts whom the 
drinking of a libation of blood 
enables to gather strength to speak, 
and recover their old physical 
memory that the spiritual waters of 
Lethe had washed away. Lyco- 
phron, too, one of the court poets 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt in its later period, tells a 
similar story in his Cassandra. 
Now, in the Tale of Setnau, a 
genuine Egyptian relic, we have 
the story of mummies who not only 
converse in their catacombs, but 
have even the power of emerging 
amongst the living. The charm pos- 
sessed was thus communicated :— 
“Tf thou art in the unseen, thou 
wilt have power to resume the form 
which thou hadst on earth.” In 
passages we have already quoted 
from the esoteric books, there are 
references to the germination of the 
mummy, and to the power of loco- 
motion at will that under certain 
conditions is granted to the departed 
soul. We therefore conclude that 
the mummy was made use of by 
the friends of the deceased for 
necromantic purposes. It would 
enable his memory to be still 
cherished by those in whom. the 
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presence of the mummy kept it 
awake; and while the spirit enters 
upon its mystic journey, it has yet 
a habitation in the physical by 
means of the embalmed form. In 
the eternal unphysical is its true 
home; and there is its higher 
life :— 
‘*He hath reeeived the 
Respirations 
That he may breathe with his soul.” 


The body exists, but he has left it, 
and its irregular and discordant 
breath, to enter the divine harmony 
of respiration. The book is the 
symbol of harmony or perfected- 
ness. 


Then comes the baser idea :— 


Book of 


‘*'That he may make any transforma- 
tion at his will, 
That his soul may go wherever it 
desireth, 
Living on the earth for ever and 
ever.” 


The mummy could have but slight 
hold upon the spirit, could give it 


no true power, yet that little 
enabled them to say that the spirit 
lived in the finite as well as in the 
infinite. If it hovered about earth, 
careless to advance deeper into 
inner life, it might be glad through 
the thrills of the cord of still exist- 
ing union with matter to be re- 
called by the magician’s rites, and 
to flash some kind of message along 
its private telegraph wire to the 
earth sphere. The ears of. the 
ghastly electric remains, that are 
not yet wholly bereft of the organic 
quality of man, could not hear, and 
he could have no knowledge through 
these rites of the events of earth, 
hut he may feel such semblance of 
the thrills of nature as could affect 
those undissipated organs. It 
would seem at first thought, on 
following this belief, as if to leave 
behind one’s mummy in a semi- 
organic existence of centuries was 
to commit a terrible power to the 
hands of one’s enemies. That soul 
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only, however, that was low and 
earthbound could be constrained to 
stoop down far, and upon the spirit 
of aspiring and heavenly quality 
could be exerted only a modicum of 
conjury, a feeble chain indeed after 
there had once been known the 
charm and potency of other and 
more spiritual spheres. 

Opinion on the mighty subject of 
the uprise of life after death no 
doubt varied among the Egyptians 
at different epochs. The most 
spiritual knowledge in its decad- 
ence is what will produce the most 
degrading and materialistic super- 
stition. The belief commonly held 
about the object of the mummy is 
that when the years of transmigra- 
tory wanderings were over, it 
might await the return of its soul, 
and further its re-incarnation. This 
might help to explain the Pyramids, 
and may bein accord with Herodotus, 
but the painting on the mummy 
cases, which represents the soul as 
a bird with human head hovering 
above the mummy as it lies on its 
lion-shaped bier, is a doubtful sup- 
port to this view, although con- 
sidered to typify it. The bird-soul 
bears in its grasp the character or 
emblem of life, and a sail or flag, 
which is probably the emblem of 
breath, while Anubis stands by in 
his customary attitude, as embalm- 
ist. It has been supposed that the 
soul is putting back life and breath 
into the mummy, but it is just as. 
reasonable to suppose that it is its 
departure with those qualities that 
is represented. In another picture 
we have a scene of death beneath 
the vault of heaven, and two pre- 
siding deities seated solemnly up- 
holding the feather of truth, or 
symbol of justification; the cor- 
poreal body, painted red, is falling 
to the ground in death, while the 
spiritual form, coloured of the 
azure of heaven, stands upright in 
an attitude of prayer and adora- 
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“* Death’s Door,” whereby descends 
the worn-out pilgrim, who above 
emerges in glad renewal of youth, 
is a close modern parallel to the 
Egyptian picture. 

But if the Egyptians held concur- 
rent contradictions on this subject, 
they are no more singular than our- 
selves, who in ‘The Order for the 
Burial of the Dead,” repeat in one 
place a peean of felicity for delivery 
‘from the burden of the flesh,” and 
in another mistranslate Job into 
‘saying, ‘“‘Jx my flesh shall I see 
‘God.” 

The fashion of mummy making 
once initiated, the process might be 
continued without any clear reason 
but the strong power of precedent ; 
‘and on this hypothesis we may be 
prepared to acccept the vague and 
unreal references that are found to 
the use of the mummy, as for 
instance :— 

‘“‘Thechapter of the visit of the soul 
to the body in Hades. [ Vignette—a 
soul flying to the body.] ... He 
‘sees his body, he is at peace in his 
mummy, he is not molested, his 
body is not strangled for ever.—If 
this chapter be known, his body 
has not decayed, his soul is not 
thrust into his body for ever.”— 
(Rit., translated Birch, \xxxix.) The 
concluding words here imply a 
doctrine that the preservation of 
the mummy obviated a second in- 
carnation. 

Again, ina much later papyrus 
we find :— 

“This good woman whose heart 
is wise, may she be counted as one 
of the chosen that serve Osiris; 
may her soul be restored to youth 
with their souls, may her body 
endure in the depths.”—(2Rhind. 
Papyr.) 

Like those familiar to us from 
Hebrew sources are the Egyptian 
‘stories shewing a belief in the 
‘obsessions of demoniac influences. 
In the narrative of ‘‘ The Possessed 
Princess,” a little sister of the Royal 
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wife of one of the Kings, we find 
it said :—‘‘ There is an evil move- 
ment in her limbs.” A person 
“acquainted with things” is sent 
for. The King orders, “ Bring me 
the scribe of the houses of life, 
and those acquainted with the 
mysteries of the inner palace.” 
She was found by these sages, we 
are told in the most matter-of-fact 
way, ‘in the condition of being 
under spirits,” which were hostile 
to contend with. A cure or exor- 
cism is made, and “she was right 
forthwith.” 

On the Rosetta stone, a record of 
comparatively late Egyptian times, 
or about two centuries before our 
era, we find Hermes, or Thoth, the 
impersonation of learning, referred 
to as the ‘‘ twice-great,” or literally, 
the “great and great.” He was 
afterwards more commonly known, 
especially among Alexandrian 
Greeks, such as had so large a 
hand in forming some of our theo- 
logic dogmas that are not in the 
Gospels, as the ‘‘thrice great;” 
we may compare with this title the 
“Holy, holy, holy” that is so 
familiar to us. 

Shu is the deity of light, and an 
instance of the many modes of per- 
sonification of the divine existence 
in the solar attributes. The Amen- 
Ra is the hidden source; all other 
deities, even the Ra himself, being 
a manifestation only of that inner 
power; while Ra, or the visible 
Sun, is still further personified in 
his rays, his disk, his position— 
rising, setting in the horizon, 
shining below the world, or viewed 
in his human influence. The ex- 
pression of our ritual, “ Light of 
Light, very God of very God,” has 
a ring of Egyptian metaphysics ; 
and probably originated among 
Alexandrian bishops. 

In Egypt we may roughly say 
that the Divine Being is not so 
much God the Father as occupying 
a grand-paternal relation, or even 
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relegated to a distance more remote, 
, through the intervening of so many 
deified attributes. 

Osiris is the great deity, the sun 
in a semi-human form, and the 
author of natural life; that spirit 
of the visible sun being the emana- 
tion of the invisible Supreme. Of 
this Osiris Horus is the son, repre- 
sented as the sun in his mid-day 
power, and venerated as being of 
his personal substance. He has 
many attributes and characters, 
some of which are not sharply 
defined from those of Osiris. He 
is the symbol of eternal youth, as 
is the sun in its daily death and 
resurrection. ‘The old man who 
becomes young”’ is one of his titles, 
and he is represented as achieving 
impossibility by treading under 
foot a crocodile, which cannot turn 
its head, and so typified an impos- 
sibility. In the mystic imagery of 
the Book of the Dead, he was able 
to make the crocodiles of darkness 
to turn back their heads. In the 
hieroglyphic texts Horus is known 
under many names; he is ‘The 
sole begotten of his Father,” ‘‘ The 
Holy Child,” ‘“‘ The beloved Son of 
his Father,” ‘‘The Lord of Life,” 
“The Eternal One,” ‘The God 
creating Himself ;” and in his re- 
lation to man, “Horus the Re- 
deemer,” ‘The justifier of the 
Righteous.” 

“* Horus, he is my brother : 
Horus is my cousin : 
Horus has come to me out of my 
Father, 

He has proceeded from the brains 

of his head ; 
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In the records of the simple 
Egyptian faith of the period suc- 
ceeding the expulsion of the Syrian 
invaders, when the national life 
appears to have expanded into a 
special fruitfulness, we find thoughts 
that seem not rude and strange to 
us, but homely and familiar. This 
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was an epoch before the influences 
of foreign civilisations, Greek or 
Persian, were so intermingled with 
the proper tradition of archaic 
Egypt as to make it lose to a great 
extent its distinctive character. 
This was, too, the epoch of the 
Exodus, when the fathers of our 
religious traditions were ‘“ learned 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
Such hymns as the following find 
their kindred among the works of 
the Hebrew prophets and psalmists, 
both as regards simplicity, earnest- 
ness, and tendency of thought. 


** Oh! Amen, lend thine ear to him 
Who is alone before the tribunal, 
He is poor (he is not) rich. 

The court oppresses him ; 

Silver and gold for the clerks of 
the book, 

Garments for the servants. There is 
no other Amen, acting as a judge, 

To deliver (one) from his misery ; 

When the poor man is before the 
tribunal, 

(Making) the poor to go forth rich.” 

Hymn to Amen. 
(Transl., C. W. Goodwin.) 


By substituting for the word 
Amen its literal meaning, The Un- 
seen, the language will become yet 
more familiar to us. 

The following is a portion of 
another hymn from the same papy- 
rus as the above :— 


“*T cry, the beginning of wisdom is 
the way of Amen, the rudder 
of (truth), 

Thou art he that giveth bread to him 
who has none, 

That sustaineth the servant of his 
house. 

Let no prince be my defender in all 
my troubles. 

Let not my memorial be placed 
under the power 

Of any man who is in the house... 
My Lord is (my) defender ; 

I know his power, to wit, (he is) a 
strong defender, 

There is none mighty except him 
alone. 
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Strong is Amen, knowing how to 
answer, 

Fulfilling the desire of him who 
cries to him.” 


What follows is more distinctively 
Egyptian, else this might well have 
been the cry of some Israelitish 
sojourner. 

The following is from a metrical 
psalm of a day preceding perhaps 
by a century or two, the date of 
those last quoted :— 


“Mind thee of joy, till cometh the 

day of pilgrimage, 

When we draw near the land which 
loveth silence. 

* * * ~ 

He finished his existence .. . . (the 
common fate of men). 

Their abodes pass away, 

And their place is not ; 

They are as if they had never been 
born 

Since the time of Ra [the Sun]. 

(They in the shades) are sitting on 
the bank of the river, 

Thy soul is among them, drinking 
its sacred water, 

Following thy heart, at peace. 

* * * * 

Not the least moment could be 
added to his life, 

(When he went to) the realm of 
eternity. 

Those who have magazines full of 
bread to spend, 

Even they shall encounter the hour 
of a last end. 

The moment of that day will dimi- 
nish the valour of the rich. 
Mind thee of the day, when thou 
too shalt start for the land, 

To which one goeth to return not 

thence. 
Good for thee then will have been 
(an honest life), 
Therefore be just, and hate trans- 
gressions, 
For he who loveth justice (will be 
blessed).” 
Song of the Harper. 
(Transl. by Ludwig Stern.) 
It is noticeable how these hymns 
differ alike from mere naturalism, 
or what is called Paganism, and 
from even the highest thoughts of 
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Greek philosophy. The earnestness 
there takes another form; here we 
feel the peculiar seriousness which 
has constituted one of the main 
elements of power of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets. 

It will have been remarked how 
prominent a place is held by the 
sun in the Egyptian view of deity ; 
and yet it would be unfair to call 
the Egyptian faith sun-worship. 
What is manifest stands with the 
Egyptian seer only for the border 
or fringe of the infinite that is 
unmanifest save in his myriad 
revealments. The symbolism of the 
life and death and progress through 
heaven of the sun has been so 
intimately worked in with the belief 
in the continuance of the soul below 
the horizon of the visible, that a 
materialist might argue thence 
that the course and renewal of the 
sun had suggested to man a similar 
return to life of his soul when 
hidden in the clouds of his day’s 
evening. The argument would have 
plausibility and nothing more: in 
every great race under heaven that 
we have any knowledge of there 
has lived the faith in the soul’s 
continuance after death, while the 
physical symbols which have become 
associated with this faith have been 
widely different among different 
peoples. They therefore are the 
temporary and accidental appen- 
dage of a permanent instinct, which 
finds for itself in every grand 
analogy of the natural world the 
best correspondences it may to the 
glorious vision that is seen as yet 
through a glass darkly. 

We have styled our paper ‘‘ The 
Ancient Faith of Egypt” because, 
quite apart from any question of 
what religious life there may be in 
the Egypt of to-day, there was a 
faith of what, historically speaking, 
might almost be termed with pro- 
priety ‘‘ Modern Egypt,” that is to 
say, Egypt of the period about the 
beginning of our era. Then was 
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Alexandria the centre of philoso- 
phy; there was to be found the 
Greek dialoguer, the Egyptian 
priest, such as Plutarch sees 
him; the ascetic Therapeut; 
the fanciful Gnostic: there met 
orientalized Greek, Grecised Jew, 
and Judeeo-Egyptian ; and there the 
influences of all the ancient faiths 
of the world seethed into argument 
and something at times not unlike 
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spiritual chaos. But bright life and 
vision were not wanting; Philo, in 
spite of his excess in hunting out 
symbolic senses, not only where they 
were to be found, but where they 
were not, shewed that he had lost 
neither the glow of the teachings he 
had received as a Hebrew, nor the 
subtle influence of the ancient 
faith of Egypt. 


KENINGALE Cook. 





Sir Featherbrigit. 


SIR FEATHERBRIGHT. 
(AN APOLOGUE.) 


By Ricnoarp Heneisr Horne, Author of “ Orion,” &c. 


Sir Featherbright was a clever Dwarf,— 
A Dwarf of sense and talent was he, 

And he found that Success was a landing-wharf 

Where ships cannot sight you, though waving your scarf, 
Unless you can mount to a high degree. 


Sir Featherbright he got on a wall— 
A lofty brick wall on a sun-shiny day ; 

And after he’d learnt how to creep and crawl, 

He walked up and down, and smiled upon all 
Who were idJe and rich, as they pass’d that way. 


This popular Dwarf has some pills to sell, 

Of chaff, and sweet gum-—so the bright gilding sticks ;— 
The quantity sold every day I can’t tell ; 
And the novelty-mongers soon knew him well, 

He made such a figure a-top of the bricks ! 


The buffo-burlesque-ridden crowds of the Fair, 
With the town-fashion shewing its whiskers and hips, 
All came to buy pills, and applaud the fine air 
With which the Dwarf sold them—to smile, sigh, and stare 
At the eloquent fooling that flow’d from his lips. 


A Giant came by with a sack of corn— 

A large naked man with a noble face ; 
He had plough’d,—sow’d,—reap’d,—and a long way borne 
The ponderous load ; yet fresh as the morn 

He strode to the mart with a lofty grace. 


But though he brought grain, and was massive and tall, 
The crown of his head you scarcely could see :— 

The Giant had got the wrong side of the wall ! 

If he clomb up, his weight would make the bricks fal!,— 
So the Dwarf kept his day’s popularity. 
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SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., D.C.L., &c. 


Wuen we think of the numbers of men of middling culture who are 
acquainted with the Greek tongue, and of the many and extensive ways 
in which the classic languages and literature exert an influence upon our 
thought to day, it is surprising to realize the fact that it was only in 1510 
that Desiderius Erasmus was brought over to this country to teach Greek 
in Cambridge University. The study of Greek was not only little 
cultivated, but even feared as heretical and profane; and Erasmus, when 
he first took the professor’s chair and began to expound a Greek 
grammar in the public schools, was without an audience ; and, moreover, 
when he had translated a classic dialogue, he could find no student in the 
University capable of making a fair copy of his bilingual manuscript. 

Into some three centuries and a half there has been compressed our 
present wealth of classical learning and criticism. What a marvel of 
literary activity ! 

The conservative mind, not considering this fact that the study of 
the classical languages has not amongst us the prerogative of any very 
high antiquity, is apt to believe that nothing can disturb them in the 
exalted place they hold in our world of culture. Cana generous education 
be conceived of, we can imagine a ripe scholar incredulously asking, 
without a foundation in Greek and Latin ? 

Two antagonists to the supremacy of the recognized standard of 
culture are coming forward. One is science, or rather, and in order not 
to limit a phrase that should be of broad meaning, one is the study of 
physical objects ; the other is the apparition from their ancient grave of 
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mighty languages long precedent to those of Greece and Rome. In that 
grave they prove to have been not in death, but only in trance. 

Physical Science may be trusted to maintain its place, and yet to be 
held within its own department, and so long as there is a region in man 
which lives in affectionate feeling, in poetry, in sundry magics which a 
study of catalogued fossils, beetles, bones, dried flower petals, or even 
the largest ranges of exact knowledge will not satisfactorily afford, 
the bygone languages of man, with the lore they carry in them, 
will hold no secondary place in study. Even an American author 
regrets the absence in his own new country of that remoteness from 
the every day life which a longer span of national life affords. For 
imaginative and artistic work he finds such a fairyland and atmosphere 
of enchantment required; and while man lives, his imaginative and 
artistic side ho hard science is likely to kill. From the noble rivalry 
of mathematical and physical studies, there is likely to be produced 
no vanquishment of the poetic culture, but only a continuance of the 
rivalry. 

When we consider the case of Greek and Latin as confronted by | 
Sanskrit, Assyrian, Egyptian, the question is an entirely different one. 
The plane of battle here is one and the same. If four hundred years ago 
ancient Sanskrit had been introduced into our Universities, and after it 
had been well absorbed by scholars, Greek had been brought in, how 
different might have been our literary history! Greek would have been 
regarded as the junior language and the interloper. And if Egyptian 
had stepped in first, how the Greek mythology would have been scorned 


as second-hand ! 

There are those who know Sanskrit well who consider it a grander 
tongue than Greek ; it is now in a more advanced state of study at our 
Universities than was Greek at the comparatively recent date we have 
named. India, the ancient home of the language, is more intimately 
allied to us than Greece, and the thousands who are passing into Govern- 
ment service there must acquire that tongue. Of what special claims 
Egyptian and Assyrian may put forward, it is early yet to speak, since 
even the grammars of these languages are still quite novelties. One 
obstacle to the progress of the study of Egyptian and Assyrian at as 
rapid a rate as that witnessed in the case of Greek, is no doubt the fact 
that the ground is already occupied : possession is nine-tenths of the law. 
There are already so large a number of departments of study in our 
educational course that the young mind must either be allowed to neglect 
some, or must expand in an abnormal manner that is scarcely to “ 
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looked for. Eventually, it is reasonable to expect, the language which 
can shew the most perfect literature in form and matter will gain 
the day. 

What suggests these comparative observations is the fact of the 
singularly rapid development of the literatures of these archaic tongues 
in a form accessible to the student. It seems but a few years ago that 
scholars were vainly puzzling over a new cryptograph, while now whole 
literatures are expanded before us. The dainty critic of a Greek or Latin 
author dwells lovingly over his theme for a lifetime ; but these masters of 
archaic philology work upon their subjects with the fierce ardour of a 
Californian on the track of gold. 

Perhaps scholarly Erasmus, when he came over here, thought our 
little islands rude and unprogressed ; but we may be thankfully confident 
that no European scholar, however great his fame, who should visit us 
now could justly name us boors. In these new studies we are fully 
equal to France and Germany ; and at the head of our devoted band is 
the gentleman whose portrait accompanies this sketch. 

Confining ourselves to Egyptian, we may give in brief the roll of 
pioneers in the field, whose history and labours ought indeed to be 
written in an age that deems a biography due to men of less than eminence; 
these scholars, many of them really eminent, all rank high for that kind 
of patient labour that shews so little in working and does so much in 
result. We have to name among early workers and helpers under the 
British flag Young, Lane, Stuart Poole, Gardner Wilkinson, Kenrick, 
Belzoni, Bonomi, Arundale, Samuel Sharpe, Dunbar Heath, J. Burton ; 
France ushered forth Champollion, De Rougé, Cailliaud, Jomard, and 
others; Germany, Lepsius, Bunsen, Ebers; Italy, Rosellini. Among 
present workers also are Renouf, W. Goodwin, F. C. Cook, Lushington, 
A. H. Sayce, W. R. Cooper, as regards England; Chabas, Lenormant, 
Pierret, Lefebure, Naville, Deveria, Mariette-Bey, Maspero, in or for 
France. To this rough list may be added the names of Brugsch-Bey, 
Eisenlohr, Ludwig Stern, De Horrack, and doubtless many others. 

In this field of literary research Dr. Samuel Birch has been a conspi- 
cuous worker during the long period of over forty years. Egyptian lore 
must have been his special study from his boyhood, for at the early age 
of twenty-two he appeared before the world with a folio volume, giving 
an explanation of the hieroglyphics on the coffin of Mycerinus. 

Samuel Birch was born in London, November 3rd, 1813, of a family 
originally proceeding from Lancashire, and known in the days of Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. His father was the Rev. Samuel Birch, of St. 
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Mary Woolnoth ; his grandfather, Samuel Birch, was cook, confectioner, 
and Lord Mayor of London. His old business in Cornhill, though not 
in hereditary hands, still bears the name of Birch, and is well known. 
A great grandson of its original proprietor once laughingly styled it as a 
place of such repute that an excellent penny bun might probably be 
obtained there for three-halfpence. 

The Samuel Birch of our memoir was educated at Greenwich and 
Blackheath, and in 1831 at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

He early took a post under the Crown, for in 1834 we find him under 
the Commissioner of Public Records. In 1861 he accepted the responsible 
position of Keeper of Oriental, Medizeval, and British Antiquities in the 
British Museum, which he still retains. 

Among literary works which are the product of this busy brain, the 
following are the most important, confining ourselves to works relating to 
Egypt and her language :—An Egyptian Grammar. A Dictionary of 
Hieroglyphics. This novel lexicon appeared in the fifth volume of Baron 
Bunsen’s ‘“‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” together with a trans- 
lation by Dr. Birch of the entire work ‘‘The Book of the Dead,” which 
had never before been rendered into any modern language complete. 
This wonderful work it is much to be wished the translator would re- 
publish, and in a volume by itself. His Hieroglyphical Dictionary 
appeared in 1838; in 1841 appeared ‘‘ Unedited Greco-Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions.” Cuneiform inscriptions, too, in 1851, were occupying his 
attention. Other labours—upon the Tablet of Karnak, upon the 
Trilingual Inscription of the Decree of Canopus, came to the light either 
in the transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, or in separate 
form. A translation of the Papyrus of Nas-Khem was published in 
1863, and in the same year a Fac-simile with translation of two similar 
documents, well known to scholars as the Rhind Papyri. 

Dr. Birch has not confined his attention to Egypt and hieroglyphics. 
At a very early date he contributed a paper to the Dagazine of Natural 
History on Chinese Monkeys; and the Chinese language and literature 
we find for some time afterwards occupying his attention. In 1841 was 
published, under the title of ‘‘ Analecta Sinensia,’’ a volume of Chinese 
selections. A few years later appeared a translation of a Chinese work 
entitled “‘ Friends till Death ;” and in 1863 was privately printed “The 
Elfin Foxes,” with a criticism on the legend. In 1872 he translated two 
Chinese romances, ‘‘ The Chinese Widow,” and the “‘ Casket of Gems,” 
and reprinted them in separate form from the Phenix, where they were 
originally published. That our author entered still other departments of 
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research is evidenced by his ‘‘ History of Ancient Pottery,” which was: 
published in 1858, a second edition appearing in 1873 ; and this study led 
him to publish observations on a vase representing the adventure of 
Perseus, and on another vase bearing the representation of the contest of 
Hercules and the river-god Achelous. 

In 1863 appeared a treatise upon the Himyaritic Inscriptions of 
Southern Arabia; and in 1864, in the Revue <Archéologique of Paris, an 
article upon a Magical Papyrus. Our indefatigable author, moreover, 
edited the second edition of Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History,” and contributed notes and editorial guidance to Mr. W. R. 
Cooper in his ‘‘ Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt.” 

With all this, there was time found to attend to the labours of the: 
British Museum ; and in addition to a vast amount of work too detailed 
to describe here, he brought out in 1874 his “‘ Guide to the Egyptian Rooms. 
of the British Museum.” 


Dr. Birch’s more recent works are as important as any. In 1876 he: 
published ‘‘ The Great Harris Papyrus of the Annals of Ramses III., with 
a translation.” In the present year he selected and edited a volume of 
archaic classics, ‘‘ Egyptian Texts,” for the use of students; giving text, 
transliteration, translation, and analysis, with list of syllabic signs, and 
the roll of Egyptian Sovereigns. Among works designed for the general 
reading public may be specified ‘‘ Ancient History from the Monuments,” 
which was published in 1874 by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and—what is perhaps the most important work of all— 
“The Records of the Past,” which he edited from 1873 to 1877. These 
volumes are a collection of translations from Assyrian and Egyptian texts, 
done by various scholars, including Dr. Birch himself. This work, of 
which eight volumes have now appeared, represents the first collection of 
the archaic classics of Egypt and Assyria which is really accessible to- 
the public. 

Dr. Birch’s discoveries we ought not to pass by. In 1872 his exami- 
nations led him to determine the ancient Cypriote as a Greek language ; 
and in very early days, in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1845, he exhumed 
for us Tasciovanus, a forgotten link in the long line of ancient British 
kings. 

With such a Herculean list of labours to rest upon, it is not to be 
wondered at that honours have been bestowed upon him, both at home 
and abroad. In 1870, he was nominated President of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, which office he has held ever since. In 1873, he 


received at the hands of the Emperor of Germany the order of the Rose 
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of Brazil. In 1874, he presided over the International Congress of § afte 
Orientalists in London, having been elected President at the close of the § stra 
French Congress in 1873; and the success of the English Congress was § scri' 


in very great part due to his exertions to obtain the presence of different 
German professors of eminence. 
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From the French Government he received the nomination of Officer of 
Public Instruction, and the badge of the so-called Palmes d’Or; while 
from the Emperor of Germany came the Cross of the Second Class of the 
Order of the Crown. 

Originally a Doctor of Laws of the University of St. Andrew’s, he had § the 
conferred upon him in 1875 the degree of LL.D. of the University of § ad 
Cambridge, being appointed Rede Lecturer for the following year, when 
he discoursed on Egyptian History in the Senate; the lecture has since 
been published, under the title of ‘‘The Monumental History of Egypt.” 
At Oxford also, in 1876, the degree of D.C.L. was bestowed upon him, he 


having been appointed the previous year Honorary Fellow of Queen’s 


College. wl 

Dr. Birch’s son treads in his father’s steps, both in service in the J se 
British Museum, in which he is a Senior Assistant of the Department of f le 
Manuscripts, and also in his literary studies. Many a reader of | a@ 
antiquarian tendencies has doubtless met with ‘‘The History, Art, and J a 
Paleography of the Manuscript commonly styled the Utrecht Psalter,” ] a 
by Walter de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L. tl 

The present workers in the Egyptian field of research, unlike some | 
ancient scholars who almost lose sight of their subject in their rambling ] | 
selves, possess the best qualities of modern literary power ; they are not ] 
tedious or involved in their commentaries, but evidently strive to present | ¢ 


their works in as bright, clear, and simple a form as possible, giving the 
student the inestimable advantage of access to. full and unabridged 
original documents. In his preface to the sixth volume, which completes 
the first half of the projected series of the ‘‘ Records of the Past,” Dr. 
Birch writes :—“‘ The interest taken in this publication is shewn by the 
authors of such pieces as originally appeared in French or German 
having kindly prepared or revised the English translations, so that they 
appear in their last and most correct form. The publication itself has 
called forth the commendations of all interested in the study, especially 
those who have paid attention to Egyptian philology and history. It is, 
in fact, only by the perusal of these translations of original documents in 
their integrity that the mind of ancient Egypt can be appreciated and 
understood. Without such aids the dissertations or works on Egypt are, 
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after all, compilations more or less imperfect, without the freshness and 
strange originality offered by perusal of the words of the original authors, 
scribes of thirty centuries and more ago, the first men of letters in the 
ancient world, who wrote these remarkable compositions in the valley of 
the Nile. The flourishing period of literature appears to have been the 
sixth Dynasty, a golden age of history, poetry, and fiction, although these 
branches of literature flourished as early as the x1ith Dynasty, and ethical 
philosophy began about the period of the vth Dynasty.” 

The amount of labour involved in the production of such results as 
the collection of volumes that we owe to Dr. Birch, it is difficult 
adequately to realize. Translation from a foreign language, when the 
worker has all the advantages of a clear typography, and a familiar style 
of composition, is at best a tedious process; but when the original is a 
fragile papyrus, with letters part effaced, and all of novel and strange 
form, and the composition follows rules differing from those of any 
current tongue, then indeed we wonder at the untiring perseverance 
which transforms this dark and hidden scroll, word by word, sentence by 
sentence, into the living form of modern language. The papyri vary in 
legibility ; some are carelessly written by scribes working only for hire, 
and in a perfunctory manner. Others are of a superior character, such 
as the Great Harris Papyrus, lately translated by Professor Eisenlohr 
and Dr. Birch. This is “one of the finest, best written, and best preserved 
that have been discovered in Egypt. It measures 133ft. long by 16}in. 
broad, and was found with several others in a tomb behind Medinat 
Habu. Purchased soon after by the late A. C. Harris, of Alexandria, it 
was subsequently unrolled and divided into 79 leaves, and laid down on 
cardboard. With the exception of some small portions which are 
wanting in the first, the rest of the text is complete throughout.” 

We referred in the opening of our memoir to the probable status of 
Egyptian studies in the future. We will conclude by quoting in illustration 
the words of a competent authority upon these studies ; they are by Mr. W. 
R. Cooper, the Secretary of the Society to which we have already referred 
as being presided over by Dr. Birch; and are to be found in the preface 
to ‘An Archaic Dictionary,” published in 1876 :— 

‘Year after year, it might almost be written month by month, new 
tablets and MSS. are discovered, more satisfactory interpretations are made, 
and doubtful readings-explained and expunged. A very short time will now 
suffice to place in our hands a wealth of literature, of which Berosus only 
knew one isolated section, Pliny and Trogus Pompeius had only heard 
the name. The invaluable aid of comparative philology and mythology, 
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sciences of which Plato scarcely dreamt and Livy disregarded, will enable 
us to reconstruct on an imperishable basis the history of the archaic 
world ; to add to the list of the illustrious multitudes of heroic men, great 
kings, merciful legislators, learned men, and noble women also, who 
gloriously filled their stations in the ages past, and whose memories shal] 
have their palingenesis in the days to come. When no longer to 
examples drawn from Greek or Roman history shall we point the aspira- 
tions of our young in the normal schools of the future, but shall be able 
to exhort them to deeds of personal courage by the heroism of a Rameses 
and an Anebui ; to bravely contend against contending fate like Merodach 
Baladan of Babylonia, and Muthon of Tyre; shall exhort them to serve 
their country with the fidelity of the Egyptian Chancellor Bai, and to 
resign themselves to the apathy of the grave, old in wisdom and years, 
like Pentahor, proudly lamented like Menepthah the Egyptian, or 
Assurbanipal, the glorious King of Assyria.” 

In the work from which we have quoted Mr. Cooper returns his most 
grateful thanks to Dr. Birch, ‘‘who has generously assisted by his 
corrections and advice.” We may be proud, among many signs of 
enervation around us, to find a band of workers possessed of enthusiasm 
and hearty enterprise, and turning their powers in so noble and useful a 
direction as is the aim and object in life of scholars such as Dr. Birch, the 
Egyptologist. 
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“Tue 18th century killed our 
national literature,” declared a 
Spanish author who did not live long 
enough to witness the rescusitation 
brought about by Romanticism. The 
glorious reputation Calderon, Cer- 
yantes, Quevedo, and others had 
acquired for Spanish letters was 
completely overclouded by theascen- 
sion of the Bourbons, under whom 
the intellect, at least, of the country 
was reduced to that of an outlying 
French province. The pseudo 


dassics, who ruled so heavily under 
the kindred Kings of France and 
Spain, made good the regal boast, 


so far as the mental divisions of the 
two nations were concerned, that 
the Pyrenees were abolished. The 
Iberian peninsula was completely 
flooded by an inundation of those 
mediocrity men who had converted 
Gaulinto a sham Arcadia of fictitious 
loves and metaphorical feelings, but 
who now only survive in Boileau’s 
verse :— 


“‘ Faudra-t-il, de sang-froid et sans 

étre amoureux 

Pour quelque Iris en lair faire le 
langoureux, 

Lui prodiguer les noms de Soleil et 
d’ Aurore, 

Et toujours bien mangeant, mourir 
par métaphore ?” 


The 19th century inaugurated a 
new régime. The Romantic revolu- 
tion in France and other neighbour- 
ing nations rapidly acted upon 
Spanish thought, and ‘the many 
writers who responded to the call 
of natural art proved that however 
severely the old Castilian spirit had 
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been maltreated it had not been 
extirpated. The new school attained 
its highest development in poetry 
with Espronceda, whilst in fiction, 
that branch of the Belles Lettres 
for which Iberia has ever been 
famous, it culminated in the works 
of a woman. Spain has been richly 
endowed with female talent, and in 
‘‘Fernan Caballero” gained a 
novelist and describer of national 
manners of rare power and genius. 
It is a singular, and probably an 
unparalleled circumstance that this 
celebrated authoress was an alien, 
by both parentage and birthplace, 
to the country on which she has 
reflected so much fame. 

The father of ‘“Fernan Cabal- 
lero,” Johan Nikolas Bohl von 
Faber, was the son of a wealthy 
merchant of Hamburg (in which 
city he was born), and was himself 
an author of some reputation. 
Bohl’s own life, as described in a 
series of charming letters printed 
in Germany but never published, is 
most interesting. His corre- 
spondence reveals a character near 
akin to that his daughter’s— 
judging from her works and the 
few biographicalfacts known to us— 
may be deemed to resemble. Com- 
bined with large knowledge of 
humanity is niaiserie a child might 
smile at; with extensive reading, 
and a wide range of acquirements, 
naiveté of expression scarcely credi- 
ble, and, after a lengthy career of 
indulgence and laudation, a humi- 
lity almost infantile in character. 
The idiosyncrasies of the father 
were inherited by the daughter. 
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In the latter half of the past cen- 
tury the Bohls’ was one of the 
largest mercantile establishments 
in the world, in the magnitude of 
its transactions rivalling Hope, of 
Amsterdam, and Barings, of Lon- 
don. Johan, the eldest son of the 
tirm’s founder, was born in 1770. 
When fourteen he was sent to 
Andover, and after a year’s English 
schooling had to cross over to Cadiz, 
where his father had a branch 
establishment. He spent several 
years in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of the office, varied by journies to 
Germany and France, and in accu- 
mulating books, chiefly of old 
poetry. Among the volumes which 


he received from home it is not 
unnoteworthy that his mother sent 
him a native work on the “Civic 
Rights of Woman.” His continuous 
building of ‘castles in the air” 
was broken in upon by his mar- 
riage, early in 1796, with Frasquita 


de Larea, the daughter of an Irish- 
man. Though educated in England 
and France, and speaking the lan- 
guages of both countries equally 
well, Frasquita was innately 
Spanish. German, notwithstanding 
residence in her husband’s country 
and long study, she never could 
learn. With his wife and his mo- 
ther, Bohl spent the autumn and 
winter in Switzerland, and in the 
beginning of 1797 his first child, a 
daughter, was born at Morges, 
and was named Cecilia, after her 
paternal grandmother. From Swit- 
verland the family removed to 
Hamburg, where Bohl proposed to 
reside, but found that he had 
reckoned without his mother-in- 
law! She and his wife both dis- 
liked the cold Protestant country, 
where speech, mannérs, and customs 
were so foreign to them; so ulti- 
mately they went back to Spain. 
The mother-in-law did not. like the 
sea, so they returned wid France; 
and in Paris, so Béhl’s correspon- 
dence reveals, little Ceecilia’s teeth- 
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ing caused considerable trouble ty 
the party. 

In 1805 the Bohls revisited 
Hamburg, and when, in the follow. 
ing year, they returned to Spain, 
Cecilia and a brother Juan were 
left behind at school, the father 
wishing them to receive a German 
education. What ultimately became 
of the boy is not known, but the 
girl later on became the famous 
authoress, now generally known 
by the masculine nom de plum 
of ‘‘Fernan Caballero.” Of Bohl 
it may be added, that as lo 
as he lived his wife’s ¢tertulias, 
or evening receptions, were the chief 
rendezvous of the Conservative party 
in Cadiz, but the probability is 
that when he died in November, 
1836, after a long and painful ill 
ness, his family’s wealth had become 
somewhat too reduced to carry on 
such entertainments. Recalled to 
Spain and married when she was 
but seventeen, ‘‘ Fernan Caballero,” 
as we shall now style her, may be 
said to have wedded trouble, some- 
what more than metaphorically. 
Like all writers of genius she, un- 
doubtedly, described many of her 
own experiences under the guise of 
fiction, and, probably, in her super- 
natural story of ‘‘ La Higa del Sol,” 
she states her own case when she 
says that the heroine ‘‘ was united 
to her husband without either wish- 
ing for or opposing the union, 
upon this, as upon all other occa- 
sions, following the suggestion of 
her mother without offering any 
remonstrance.” Be this as it may, 
‘*Fernan Caballero” was speedily 
left a widow. It was not lon 
before she contracted a oni 
marriage, this time with the Mar- 
quis de Arco Hermoso, and in 1835 
was left a widow for the second 
time. At the expiration of two 
years she again ventured upon 
matrimony, being married to Don 
A. d’Arrom, who died, self-slain, in 


England in 1863, For some years 
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the widowed Marchioness lived in 
the royal Alcizar at Seville, in 
apartments placed at her disposal 
by Queen Isabella. When the 
revolution of 1868 deposed the 
Bourbon sovereign, ‘‘ Fernan Cabal- 
lero”? removed to a house in the 
Calle de Burgos, and resided there 
until her death on the 7th of last 
April. Such are all the events that 
are known of this authoress’s life— 
a life, doubtless, full of real inci- 
dent, and replete with the sorrows 
and cares that assail all who attain, 
as she did, the threescore and ten 
years assigned to mortality. A 
detailed memoir, with correspon- 
dence and biographical data, may, 
and probably will, some day appear, 
but it is in her literary works that 
her true character must be sought 
for: there her thoughts, sympa- 
thies, and aversions, as well as the 
manners and customs of her adopted 
countrymen, will be found detailed 
with the vratsemblance of nature 
itself. 

It was in 1849, in the columns of 
a newspaper, that ‘‘ Fernan Cabal- 
lero” made her literary début. It 
is needless to speculate upon the 
motives that impelled one who so 
detested journalism and its aims 
to publish her first story en feutlle- 
ton in a paper, but, whatever her 
reason, the result was most success- 
ful. As will be seen, she did not 
begin to publish until she had at- 
tained the mature age of 52, when 
she commenced a series of liter- 
ary triumphs with ‘La Gaviota,” 
a novel, and concluded her life, in 
the 81st year of her age, simul- 
taneously with the publication of 
her last book, the printing of the 
final sheet of which almost coin- 
cided with the day of her death. 
It is probable that some of her 
writings had been completed in 
manuscript long before they were 
published, for, until within the last 
few years, Spanish publishers were 
rarely to be found willing or even 
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able to produce original works: 
anything beyond aibiees books 
being usually printed and issued 
by the Crown. So well did ‘ Fer- 
nan Caballero” comprehend the 
difficulties of obtaining a Spanish 
audience for her works that, it is 
averred, she originally wrote ‘La 
Gaviota ” in French, as she did “ La 
Familia de Alvareda” in German. 
This latter romance she re-wrote in: 
Spanish at the solicitation, so it is. 
believed, of Washington Irving. 
It is another strange fact in her 
abnormal literary story, that her 
first production was, in nearly every 
respect, her best ; whilst her latest 
was her least meritorious. Most of 
her novels, tales, and miscellaneous 
writings have been translated into 
the leading languages of Europe, 
but when one sees how vapid in 
the best translators’ hands becomes 
their seasoning of ‘‘Sal Andaluz’” 
—which is as famed in Spain as 
Attic wit in the classic world—it 
makes us thankful that “ Fernan 
Caballero” ultimately abandoned 
the idea of publishing them in 
French or German. That she en- 
tertained a fondness for Teutonic 
authorcraft, as well as a knowledge: 
of its literature, many of her 
writings testify, but “Sola,” which 
was printed in Hamburg, is the: 
only German work by her which 
we know of. 

Plot is not ‘‘ Fernan Caballero’s ”’ 
forte: it is in her faithful repro- 
duction of peasant life, especially 
that of Andalusia, that she is at 
her best. In her portrayal of the 
common types of the Spanish peas- 
ant her lines have all the fidelity 
of acanvas by Teniers, but when 
she attempts to depicture high life, 
or even middle-class society, her 
pen almost invariably loses its cun- 
ning, and her spells are broken. 
That she knew her own power the 
quotation from De Moléne, with 
which she introduced her first book, 
would seem to shew :—‘“ There is in 
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this slight picture that which ought 
to please—novelty and nature.” 
“¢ La Gaviota,” or ‘‘ The Sea-Gull,” 
as her earliest publication is named, 
is a term familiarly applied on the 
Andalusian coast to an imprudent, 
conceited, saucy woman, such as 
Marisalada, the heroine of the 
work, is represented to be; she 
received the cognomen from Momo, 
a lad whom she had but too truth- 
fully called ‘‘ Romo ” (snub-nose). 
A slight and necessarily concise 
résumé of this picturesque story, 
with the citation of a few of the 
most characteristic passages, will 
probably be the best and most 
interesting method of portraying 
the idiosyncrasies of ‘ Fernan 
Caballero.” 

The story is divided into two 
parts, the first portion (excepting 
the opening chapter) being devoted 
to the description of Andalusian 
life in the little seaport of Vallamar. 
The first scene is laid on board an 
English steam-boat, and in the 
month of November, 1836. Most 
of the passengers are suffering from 
mal de mer, but one of them, the 
authoress patriotically observes, by 
his elegance, his physiognomy, the 
grace with which he muffled him- 
self in his cloak, his insensibility 
to the cold, and to the general dis- 
comfort, clearly betrayed his 
Spanish nationality. This is the 
Duke de Almansa, a Castilian ‘“‘ Ad- 
mirable Crichton.” He is introduced 
as exercising his generosity by 
bestowing a valuable cloak upon 
a fellow traveller, who is sadly in 
want of such a comfort. The reci- 
pient of this charity is Fritz Stein, 
a young German student of the 
Werther type, who is on his way to 
the scene of the Carlist rebellion, 
in hopes of obtaining professional 
employment. The Spanish grandee 
also gives him his card, the com- 

any of his servant to Seville, and 
fottors of recommendation to the 
Commander-in-Chief and the 
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Minister of War. Unfortunately, 
these testimonials do not appear to 
have proved of much value to Stein, 
the hero of the tale, for two years 
later he is found footsore, hun 
and poverty-stricken, wandering 
across a desert in the vicinity of 
Vallamar. After an adventure with 
a wild bull, the young medical man 
reaches the door of a dilapidated 
convent, and there swoons. This 
great rambling building is in charge 
of a family, who succour the Ger- 
man, and put him to bed. The 
way in which his needs are attended 
to by the family grandmother, 
‘Aunt’? Maria, and her alter ego, 
the lay brother Gabriel, are thus 
described :— 


*‘Aunt Maria and Brother Gabriel 
vied with each other in their attention 
to the invalid, but differed as to the 
method that should be adopted for his 
cure. Aunt Maria, without ever 
having read Brown, was for warm 
broths and comforting tonics, because 
the patient was very weak, and half 
starved. Brother Gabriel, without 
having even heard of the name of 
Broussais, suggested cooling draughts, 
because, in his opinion, the man had 
brain fever, his blood beinginflamedand 
his skin burning. Both were right ; 
the double system, composed of Aunt 
Maria’s soups and Brother Gabriel’s 
lemonades, was so successful that 
Stein recovered life and health, the 
very day the good woman killed her 
last fowl, and the lay brother picked 
the last lemon on the tree. 


‘Brother Gabriel,’ said Aunt Maria, 
‘what profession do you think our 
invalid belongs to? Military ?’ 


‘It is very probable that he is mili- 
tary,’ responded the brother, who was 
accustomed to regard Aunt Maria as 
an oracle, and always, save in points 
of horticulture and medicine, to hold 
no opinion but hers. Thus he almost 
mechanically repeated whatever she 
said. 

‘No, he can’t be that either,’ con- 
tinued she, shaking her head. ‘If 
he were military he would have arms, 
and he has not got any. When I 
folded up his coat to put it away, I 
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found in the pocket something like a 
pistol, but on examination it proved 
to be a flute. He can’t be a soldier.’ 
‘He can’t be a soldier,’ repeated 
Brother Gabriel. 
‘Perhaps he’s a smuggler ?’ 
‘Perhaps he’s a smuggler,’ echoed 


‘But if he were a smuggler he’d 
have money or goods, and he has 
neither one nor the other.’ 

‘True! he cannot be a smuggler.’ 

‘ Brother Gabriel, look at the titles 
of those books ; perhaps we may find 
out what he is from them.’ 

The lay brother put on his horn- 
framed spectacles, adjusted them upon 
his nose, took the books, carried them 
to the window, and examined them 
for some time. 

* Have you forgotten how to read?’ 
said Aunt Maria at last. 

‘ No, but I cannot make these letters 
out. I think they are Hebrew.’ 

‘Hebrew !’ exclaimed Aunt Maria. 
‘Holy Virgin! If he should be a 
Jew?’ 

At this instant Stein, who had been 
for some time in a trance, opened his 
eyes, and said in German, ‘ Wo bin 
ich?’ (where am I?) 

Aunt Maria gave a spring into the 
middle of the room, and the lay brother 
dropped the books and stood as if 
petrified, opening his eyes till they 
were as large as his spectacles. 

‘What did he say?’ inquired Aunt 
Maria. 

‘It must have been Hebrew, like 
the books,’ said Gabriel; ‘ probably 
he is a Jew, as you said.’ 

‘Heaven help us!’ exclaimed the 
old woman. ‘ But if he had been a Jew 
we should have seen his tail when we 
undressed him !’ 

‘Aunt Maria,’ replied the lay 
brother, ‘the Prior said it was all ron- 
sense about Jews having tails, and 
that they had no such things.’ 

‘Brother Gabriel,’ answered Aunt 
Maria, ‘the new Constitution has 
changed everything. Those folks who 
govern in place of the King do not like 
anything to be as it was formerly, and 
for that reason they will not let the 
Jews have tails, although they always 
had them—like the devil. If tie Prior 
said anything to the contrary they 
compelled him to, as they compelled 
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him to say the Constitutional King at 
mass,’ 

‘Perhaps it is so,’ said the lay 
brother. 

‘He cannot be a Jew, but he may 
be a Moor or a Turk, who has been 
shipwrecked on this coast.’ 

‘Perhaps he is a Morocco pirate,’ 
added Gabriel. 4 

‘But then he would have a turban 
and yellow slippers like the Moor I 
saw thirty years ago at Cadiz. etna 
But there! whether he be Moor or 
Jew does not matter: we must help 
him.’ 

‘We must help him, whether Jew 
or Moor,’ was the response.” 


Aunt Maria’s gratification when 
she discovers that Stein can speak 
Spanish and is a Christian, may be 
imagined. In her garrulity she tells 
her patient the whole history of 
herself, her family, the convent, 
and other things necessary for a full 
comprehension of Vallamar. With 
all these persons and places the 
young German doctor soon becomes 
acquainted, and finding that his 
experience is of value to his neigh- 
bours, he makes up his mind to 
settle in Vallamar. The various 
types of Andalusian life are very 
happily sketched ; especially clever 
and natural are Manuel, Aunt 
Maria’s son, who is as well supplied 
with proverbs as his famed country- 
man, Sancho Panza; his eldest son 
Momo (the diminutive of Geronimo), 
who is brimful of ‘Sal Andaluz,” 
which he lavishes right and left on 
every occasion, is always in mis- 
chief, yet not without an eye to the 
main chance, nor without some excul- 
patory repartee. Don Modesto and 
his austere housekeeper, Rosa Mis- 
tica are, one feels instinctively, true 
to nature. Modesto is a gallant old 
soldier, who for his gallantry has 
been appointed commander of the 
ruined fort of Saint Cristobal, but 
who never gets any pay, nor any 
notice taken of his memorials respec- 
ting the dilapidation of the fort, 
from the oblivious Ministry of War. 

5 
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His dialogues with the terrible one- 
eyed old maid, Rosa Mistica, are 
more trying to the superannuated 
old soldier than having to face any 
number of foreign foes. 

‘‘Fernan Caballero” is always 
charming in her pictures of the 
child-world, and in “ La Gaviota”’ 
takesmany opportunitiesof shewing 
her knowledge of its ways and cus- 
toms. She represents a view of the 
convent’s occupants thus :— 


** Dolores was sitting in a low chair 
mending her husband’s shirt. Her 
two girls were playing near their 
mcther. They were two pretty little 
creatures of sx and eight years of age. 
The baby, fixed in its cradle, was the 
object of the attention of its brother, 
a child of five years old, and who, 
though well-proportioned, was very 
small. Momo, his elder brother, fre- 
quently made him angry by calling 
him, in allusion to his diminutive size, 
Francisco de Anis (aniseed), instead of 
Francisco de Asis, which was his real 
name. He wore a little jacket and 
trousers of cuarse, grey cloth, which, 
having shrunk, allowed his little snirt 
to stick ont all round his waist and 
form a frill. His trousers were only 
kept up by a single brace. 

‘Make an old woman, Manolillo,’ 
said Asis to the baby, and the little 
thing made a comic grimace, half-clos- 
ing its eyes, pursing up its lips, and 
nodding its head. 

‘Now, Manolillo, kill a Moor,’ and 
the infant opened its eyes wide, 
knitted its brows, clenched its fists, 
and tried to put itself in a warlike 
attitude. 

Then Asis took hold of its little 
hands, turning and twisting them 
about, and singing :— 

‘What pretty little hands 
Are those I’ve caught ! 
How small and how white 
And how soft are they !’ 


Aunt Maria was sewing, and the lay 


brother was making baskets of dry 
palm leaves. An enormous white 
woolly dog, called Palomo, of the 
handsome Kstramadura shepherd dog’s 
breed, was stretched out at full length 


on one side, whilst Morrongo, a corpu- 
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lent yellow cat, was sleeping on a 
piece of Aunt Maria’s dress.” 

With this primitive household 
Stein lives until, in an unfortunate 
day, his medical services are called 
into requisition on behalf of a 
fisherman’s daughter, ‘‘La Ga- 
viota,” who is suffering from ague. 
He cures the girl, but, struck by 
her magnificent voice, undertakes 
her education, and, finally, aided 
by Aunt Maria’s matchmaking 
hints, falls in love with her, and 
becomes her husband. Life passes 
pretty smoothly with the German 
doctor and his unamiable wife, 
until one day, the Duke de Almansa, 
hunting in the neighbourhood, is 
thrown from his horse, is put into 
the hands of Stein, and by his skill 
is saved from permanent lameness. 
Whilst recovering from his hurts 
the nobleman hears Marisalada’s 
singing, and is fascinated by her 
superb voice. He persuades her to 
come to Seville with her husband, 
and, much against Stein’s real in- 
clinations, they are persuaded to 
accompany the Duke. It is with 
sincere regret that Stein leaves his 
adopted home, but ‘La Gaviota” 
is filled with secret pride in think- 
ing of the triumphs which the Duke 
assures her are in store for her. 

The second section of the story is 
chiefly devoted to the adventures of 
Stein and his wife in the best 
society of Seville. The occasional 
coarseness which ‘‘ Kernan Cabal- 
lero”? puts into the mouths of, or 
permits to be said in the presence 
of, her women of the highest rank 
is, perhaps, explained by a note 
in which she asserts—‘‘ In Spain the 
national character is hostile to all 
affectation; it neither exacts nor 
recognizes what in other countries 
is called bon ton. The bon ton which 
it possesses is naturalness, because 
everything in Spain which is 
natural is at the same time elegant.” 
This note is evidently intended to 
explain away much that, out of 
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Spain, might be deemed discordant 
with the exalted social position of 
the various characters who are 
introduced in the latter half of ‘‘ La 
Gaviota.” They are generally re- 
presented,’ by the authoress as 
talking scandal at the tertulias, or 
evening receptions, of a young 
and beautiful Countess, at whose 
house Marisalada makes her 
début. Although wungracious in 
manner, and attired in a most un- 
becoming costume, all prejudices 
are overcome by the magnificence 
of the heroine’s voice, and an end- 
less vista of public triumphs is 
opened up before her ‘‘ mind’s eye.” 
The conversations at these lertulias 
are the most striking portion of the 
second part of ‘La Gaviota,” and 
if utterly opposed to that natural- 
ness claimed for them, they are 
mostly sarcastic, but always clever 
and amusing. Space will not 
admit of any reproduction of them 
here, especially as it is more desira- 
ble that the graphic description of 
a bull-fight, which has since served 
as the model for so many literary 
copies, should be cited. ‘‘ Fernan 
Caballero” displays, probably, her 
foreign descent more by her abhor- 
rence of bull-fights, and their 
attendant horrors, than by anything 
else. 

‘The Alcalde gave the signal: the 
trumpets sounded, and then, as if by 
magic, the wide gate of the den 
opened, and a ruddy-coleured bull 
rushed into the arena. It was saluted 
by an explosion of shouts, whistlings, 
laughter, and applause. At hearing 
this tremendous noise the bull stop- 
ped, raised its head, and seemed to 
inquire, with its inflamed eyes, whe- 
ther all these provocations were 
intended for it. Then it reconnoitred 
the. place, turning its head quickly 
from side to side, and seeming to 
despise its insignificant foes. Still it 
hesitated; but the noise increased, 
when, with a rapidity that appeared 
incompatible with its weight and size, 
it precipitated itself upon a picador. 
But it recoiled with the pain, caused 


by a goad... It was a furious beast, 
such as they term ‘lucky’ in the 
phraseology of the arena. Thus, not 
glutted with the first attack, it assailed 
a second picador, and he, not being so 
alert as his predecessor, was not 
so firm nor so quick with the goad, 
and only wounded without detaining 
the animal. Its horns disappeared in 
the body of his horse, which fell to 
the ground. A shout was raised by 
the audience, and instantly all the 
chilos (assistants) surrounded the hor- 
rible group. But the ferocious animal 
could not be drawn away from its 
vengeance. The situation was the 
more horrible because of its duration. 
The horns of the bull were firmly 
planted in the body of the horse, 
which, with its weight and convulsive 
movements, crushed the picador be- 
neath. Then was seen to appear on 
the scene a young man covered with 
silver ornaments, and shining like a 
star. Approaching tlhe bull, this 
young man, of delicate frame and 


handsome appearance, with his two 
hands grasped the animal’s neck as if 


it had been a lap dog. The bull 
turned furiously, and precipitated it- 
self against its new adversary, who, 
however, without flying, took a few 
steps backwards, and avoided the first. 
shock by a slight spring to the right. 
The bull returned to the attack, and 
the young man a second time avoided 
it by a spring to the left, and com 
tinued this pian until he arrived near 
the barrier. There he disappeared 
from the astonished animal’s: sight, 
and from the anxious looks of the 
audience, who, excited and enthusias- 
tic, filled the air with thunders of 
applause. 


‘He has learned the lessons of 
Montes well! You can see that Pepe 
Vera knows how to play with a bull 
exclaimed the lad seated by Stein, and 
with a voice hoarse from shouting ....- 
The assistants had raised the horse : 
the wretched creature was unable to 
get up alone. Its torn entrails hung 
down upon the ground. The picador 
was also up, and fuming among the 
assistants, furious against the bull, 
and, despite the severity of his fall, 
determined to remount and renew the 
attack. It was impossible to dissuade 
him. He remounted the poor victim, 
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and buried his spurs in its wounded 
flanks..... 

The bull had already dispatched a 
considerable number of horses. The 
unfortunate one we have already 
mentioned was dragged along by the 
reins, with its entrails hanging down, 
to the door whence it had entered. 
Others, which it had been found im- 
possible to raise, were stretched out 
upon the ground, at times lifting their 
heads in convulsive agony. At these 
signs of life the bull returned to the 
charge, rending with his horns the 
still palpitating body of the victim. 
Then, with its head and horns covered 
with gore, the bull walked round the 
arena in an attitude of provocation 
and defiance, at times proudly tossing 
its head at the people, who never 
ceased shouting, and at other times 
dashing at the gaudy assistants, who 
ran before it and fluttered their little 
flags before its eyes. 

Ata signal from the President the 
trumpets resounded. There was a 
short truce in the ensanguined arena, 
and everybody was silent. 

Then Pepe Vera, with a sword in 
one hand and ecarlet cloak in the 
other, advanced towards the Tribune. 
Halting in front of it he solicited 
permission to kill the bull..... 

The assistants waited attentively, 
ready to execute his orders. The 
mutador selected the most convenient 
place and then indicated it to his 
band. 

‘Here!’ he shouted, and they ran 
towards the bull to irritate it, until, in 
pursuing them, it suddenly found 
itself face to face with Pepe Vera. .. . 
The bull, again seeing the puny foe 
that had already once before mocked 
its fury, stopped as if to reflect. 
Doubtless it feared Pepe would again 
escape. The two enemies gazed at one 
another. Pepe Vera lifted his left 
hand with the cape. The bull darted 
towards him, but by aslight movement 
he evaded it and, as it repeated the 
attack, plunged his sword between its 
shoulders in such a manner that as it 
rushed past blinded with rage, the 
weapon penetrated to the very hilt, 
and the animal fell on the ground 
dead.” 


This is the account of one who 
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knew the truth with regard to the 
horrible sights of the arena, and 
who, eager as she is to exalt the 
Spanish character, cannot find any 
excuse for the depraved and de- 
praving influence of this national 
disgrace. 

Returning to “ La Gaviota”’ and 
Stein, who, faithful to his humanity, 
would not remainlong witness of the 
bull fight, the story is found to now 
rapidly unfold and grow melo- 
dramatic in tone. Marisalada be- 
comes a famous prima donna, and, 
when all the world is at her feet, 
contemns her admirers, including 
the Duke de Almansa, and betrays 
her confiding husband for the sake 
of Pepe Vera, the matador! A jea- 
lous mistress informs Stein of the 
truth, who, broken-hearted, em- 
barks on a vessel for Habana, and 
dies of the yellow fever. The Duke, 
recovered from his mad infatuation 
for the singer, returns to his sainted 
wife and family, and “lives happily 
ever afterwards.” Marisalada, una- 
ware that her husband has dis- 
covered her disloyalty, goes to a 
bull-fight, and beholds her lover, 
Pepe Vera, killed by a bull; attacked 
with brain fever, she only recovers 
to find her husband gone, her pro- 
perty stolen, and her voice lost for 
ever. Asa last resource she mar- 
ries an old beau of hers, a barber 
in Vallamar, and in the final scene 
is beheld in rags and tatters, once 
more the object of Momo’s impu- 
dent raillery. 

Among the most amusing writing 
of the second half of ‘‘La Gaviota” 
must be placed the satirical, and, if 
somewhat exaggerated, not alto- 
gether untruthful portraits of the 
English, French, and Irish noble- 
men who appear at the receptions 
of the Countess. The Irishman 
Rafael Arias (the Manuel of high 
life), tells of is doubtless sketched 
from nature, whilst the French 
Baron who is always asking 
questions with a view to ac- 
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quiring general information for 
his universal work on Spain, is 
certainly paralleled in real life. 
Take it for all in all, ‘‘ La Gaviota ” 
is one of the most remarkable 
fictions, as is “‘ Fernan Caballero” 
one of the most distinguished 
authors, of the last half-century. 
‘*Fernan Caballero’s” volumes, 
generally composed of short tales 
and sketches, number about twenty. 
Their influence upon Spanish litera- 
ture, at home and abroad, has far 
exceeded that of any other modern 
writer in any branch of letters. 
They have been frequently re- 
printed and collected into selections, 
both in Europe and America, and 
many of them have been translated 
(some twice or thrice) into the chief 
European languages, and they are 
often selected as text books for 
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students. Their morality is, cer- 
tainly, often very eccentric, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, 
intensely orthodox: in ‘ Callarin 
Vida y Perdonar en muerte ”’ will be 
found an example of our meaning, 
wherein deathbed compliance with 
the technical forms of faith is found 
sufficient to obliterate any amount 
of life-long guilt. Rebukes ad- 
ministered by ‘‘ Fernan Caballero” 
to ‘George Sand,” for her way of 
thinking, may safely be repaid to 
the great Spanish novelist. Never- 
theless, it would be ungracious, in 
parting from one who has made 
the world richer by so many crea- 
tions of real genius, not to ad- 
miringly confess that she has made 
good her claim to be included 
among the dit magni of Spanish 
literature. 
Joun H. Inoraq. 
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THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF IRELAND. 


By LADY WILDE. 


Tue ancient legends of all nations 
of the world, on which from age 
to age the generations of man 
have been nurtured, bear so 
striking a resemblance to each 
other that we are led to believe 
there was once a period when 
the human family was of one 
creed and one language. But with 
increasing numbers came the neces- 
sity of dispersion ; and that cease- 
less migration was commenced of 
the tribes of the earth from the 
Eastern cradle of their race which 
has now continued for thousands of 
years with undiminished activity. 
From the beautiful Fden-land 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where creeds and culture rose to 
life, the first migrations emanated, 
and were naturally directed along 
the line of the great rivers, west- 
ward by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and southward by the Nile ; 


and there the first mighty cities of 


the world were builded, and the 
first mighty kingdoms of the East 
began to send out colonies to take 
possession of the unknown silent 
world around them. From Persia, 
Assyria, and Egypt, to Greece and 
the isles of the sea, went forth the 
wandering tribes, carrying with 
them, as signs of their origin, broken 
fragments of the primal creed, and 
broken idioms of the primal tongue 
—those early pages in the history 
of the human race, eternal and 


indestructible ‘“ verses of the Bible 
of Humanity,” which hundreds of 
centuries have not been able to 
obliterate from the mind of man. 

But as the early tribes diverged 
from the central parent stock, the 
creed and the language began to 
assume new forms, according as 
new habits of life and modes of 
thought were developed amongst 
the wandering people, by the in- 
fluence of climate and the contem- 
plation of new and striking natural 
phenomena in the lands where 
they found a resting-place or a 
home. Still, amongst all nations a 
basis remained of the primal 
creed and language, easily to be 
traced through all the mutations 
caused by circumstances in human 
thought, either by higher culture, 
or by the debasement to which 
both language and symbols are sub- 
jected amongst rude and illiterate 
tribes. 

To reconstruct the primal creed 
and language of humanity from 
these scattered and broken frag- 
ments, is the task which is now 
exciting so keenly the energies 
of the ardent and learned ethno- 
graphers of Europe; as yet, in- 
deed, with but small success as 
regards language; for not more, 
perhaps, than twenty words which 
the philologists consider may have 
belonged to the original tongue 
have been discovered; that is, cer- 
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tain objects or ideas are found 
represented in all languages by the 
same words, and therefore the 
philologist concludes that these 
words must have been associated 
with the ideas from the earliest 
dawn of language; and as the 
words express chiefly the relations 
of the human family to each other, 
they remained fixed in the minds 
of the wandering tribes, and un- 
touched and unchanged by all the 
diversities of their subsequent ex- 
perience of life. 

Meanwhile, in Europe there is 
diligent study of the ancient myths, 
legends, and traditions of the world, 
in order to extract from them that 
information respecting the eariy 
modes of thought prevalent amongst 
the primitive race, and also the 
lines of the first migrations, which 
no other monuments of antiquity 
are so well able to give. Tradi- 
tions, like rays of light, take their 
colour from the medium through 
which they pass; but the scientitic 
mythographic student knows how 
to eliminate the accidental addition 
from the true primal basis, which 
remains fixed and unchangeable ; 
and from the numerous myths and 
legends of the nations of the earth, 
which bear so striking a conformity 
to each other that they point to a 
common origin, he will be able to 
reconstruct the first articles of 
belief in the creed of humanity, 
and to pronounce almost with cer- 
tainty upon the primal source of 
the lines of human life that now 
traverse the globe in all directions. 
This source of all life, creed, and cul- 
ture now on earth there is no reason 
to doubt will be found in Jran, or, 
Persia, as we call it, and in the 
ancient legends and language of 
the great Iranian people, the head, 
and noblest type of the Aryan 
races. Endowed with splendid 
physical beauty, noble intellect, 
and a rich, musical language, the 
Iranians had also a lofty sease of 
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the relation between man and the 
spiritual world. They admitted no 
idols into their temples ; their God 
was the One Supreme Creator and 
Upholder of all things, whose sym- 
bol was the sun and the pure, 
elemental fire. But as the world 
grew older and.more wicked the 
pure primal doctrines were obscured 
by human fancies, the symbol 
came to be worshipped in place of 
the God, and the debased idolatries 
of Babylon, Assyria, and the 
Canaanite nations were the result. 
Egypt—grave, wise, learned, 
mournful Egypt—retained most of 
the primal truth; but truth was 
held by the priests as too precious 
for the crowd, and so they preserved 
it carefully for themselves and their 
own caste. They alone knew the 
ancient and cryptic meaning of the 
symbols ; the people were allowed 
only to see the outward and visible 
sign. 

From Egypt, philosophy, culture, 
art, and religion came to Greece, but 
the Greeks moulded these splendid 
elements after their own fashion, 
and poured the radiance of beauty 
over the grave and gloomy mys- 
ticism of Egypt. Everything 
hideous, terrible, and revolting was 
banished from the Greek Myth- 
ology. The Greeks constructed no 
theory of a devil, and believed in 
no hell, as a distinct and eternal 
abode for the lost souls of men. 
The Greek gods were divinely 
beautiful, and each divinity in 
turn was ready to help the 
mortal that invoked him. The dead 
in Hades mourned their fate 
because they could no longer enjoy 
the glorious beauty of life, but no 
hard and chilling dogmas doomed 
them there to the tortures of eternal 
punishment. Earth, air, the heavens 
and the sea, the storms and sun- 
shine, the forests and flowers and 
the purple grapes with which they 
crowned a god, were all to the 
Greek poet-mind the manifestations 
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of an all-pervading spiritual power 
and life. A sublime Pantheism 
was their creed, that sees gods in 
everything, yet with one Supreme 
God over all. Freedom, beauty, 
art, light, and joy, were the 
elements of the Greek religion, 
while the Eternal Wisdom, the Great 
Athené of the Parthenon, was the 
peculiar and selected divinity of 
their own half divine race. 

Meanwhile other bracches of the 
primal Iranian stock were spread- 
ing over the savage central forests of 
Europe, where they laid the founda- 
tion of the great Teuton and 
Gothic races, the destined world- 
rulers ; but Nature to them was a 
gloomy and awful mother, and iife 
seemed an endless warfare against 
the fierce and powerful elemental 
demons of frost and snow and 
darkness, by whom the beautiful 
Sun-god was slain, and who reigned 
triumphant in that fearful season 
when the earth was iron and the 
air was ice, and no beneficent god 
seemed near to help. Hideous 
idols imaged these unseen powers, 
who were propitiated by sanguinary 
rites; and the men and the gods 
they fashioned were alike as fierce 
and cruel as the wild beasts of the 
forest, and the aspects of the savage 
nature around them. 

Still the waves of human life 
kept rolling westward until they 
surged over all the lands and 
islands of the Great Sea, and the 
wandering mariners, seeking new 
homes, passed through the Pillars 
of Hercules out into the Western 
Ocean, and coasting along by the 
shores of Spain and France, 
founded nations that still bear the 
impress of their Eastern origin, 
and are known in history as the 
Celtic race; while the customs, 
usages, and traditions which their 
forefathers had learnt in Egypt or 
Greece were carefully preserved 
by them, and transmitted as heir- 
looms to the colonies they founded. 
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From Spain the early mariners 
easily reached the verdant island 
of the West in which we Irish are 
more particularly interested. And 
here in our beautiful Ireland the 
last wave of the great Iranian 
migration finally settled. Further 
progress was impossible—the un- 
known ocean seemed to them the 
limits of the world. And thus the 
wanderers of the primal race, with 
their fragments of the ancient creed 
and mythic poet-lore, and their 
peculiar dialect of the ancient 
tongue, formed, as it were, a sedi- 
ment here which still retains its 
peculiar affinity with the parent 
land—though the changes and 
chances of three thousand years 
have swept over the people, the 
legends, and the language. It is, 
therefore, in Ireland, above all, 
that the nature and origin of the 
primitive races of Europe should 
be studied. Even the form of the 
Celtic head shews a decided con- 
formity to that of the Greek races, 
while it differs essentially from the 
Saxon and Gothic types. This is 
one of the many proofs in support 
of the theory that the Celtic people 
in their westward course to the 
Atlantic travelled by the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, as all along 
that line the same cranial formation 
is found. Philologists also affirm 
that the Irish language is nearer 
to Sanskrit than any other of the 
living and spoken languages of 
Europe; while the legends and 
myths of Ireland can be readily 
traced to the far East, but have 
nothing in common with the fierce 
and weird superstitions of Northern 
mythology. 

This study of legendary lore, as 
a foundation for the history of 
humanity, is now recognized as such 
an important branch of ethnology 
that a journal entirely devoted to 
comparative mythology has been 
recently started in Paris, to which 
all nations are invited to contribute, 
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—Sclaves, Teutons, and Celts,*Irish 
legends being considered specially 
important, as containing more of 
the primitive elements than those 
of other Western nations. All other 
countries have been repeatedly 
overwhelmed by alien tribes and 
— and races, ‘but the Irish 
ave remained unchanged, and in 
place of adopting readily the 
usages of invaders they have 
shewn such remarkable powers of 
fascination that the invaders 
themselves became J/ibernicis ipsis 
Hiberniores. The Danes held the 
east coast of Ireland for three 
hundred years, yet there is no 
trace of Thor or Odin or the Frost 
Giants, or of the Great World- 
serpent in Irish legend; but if we 
go back in the history of the world 
to the beginning of things, when 
the Iranian people were the only 
teachers of humanity, we come 
upon the true ancient source of 
Irish legend, and find that the 
original materials have been but 
very slightly altered, while amongst 
other nations the ground work has 
been overlaid with a dense’ Palimp- 
sest of their own devising, sug- 
gested by their peculiar local 
surroundings. 

Amongst the earliest religious 
symbols of the world are the Tree, 
the Woman, and the Serpent— 
memories, no doubt, of the legend 
of Paradise ; and the reverence for 
certain sacred trees has prevailed in 
Persia from the most ancient times, 
and become diffused among all the 
Iranian nations. It was the custom 
in Iran to hang costly garments on 
the branches as votive offerings ; 
and it is recorded that Xerxes 
before going to battle invoked vic- 
tory by the Sacred Tree, and hung 
jewels and rich robes on the 
boughs. And the poet Saadi 
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narrates an anecdote concerning 
trees which has the true Oriental 
touch of mournful suggestion :-— 
He was once, he says, the guest of 
a very rich old man who had a son 
remarkable for his beauty. One- 
night the old man said to him, 
“During my whole life I never 
had but this son. Near this place 
is a Sacred Tree to which men 
resort to offer up their petitions. 
Many nights at the foot of this tree- 
I besought God until he bestowed 
on me this son.” Not long after: 
Saadi overheard this young man 
say in a low voice to his friend, 
‘‘ How happy should I be to know - 
where that Sacred Tree grows, in 
order that I might implore God for 
the death of my father.” 

The poorer class in Persia, not 
being able to make offerings of 
costly garments, are in the babit of 
tying bits of coloured stuffs on the 
boughs, and these rags are con- 
sidered to have a special viriue in 
curing diseases. ‘The trees are- 
often near a well, or by a saint’s- 
grave, and are then looked upon as- 
peculiarly sacred. 

This account might have been 
written for Ireland, for the belief 
and the ceremonial are precisely 
similar, and are still found existing 
to this day both in /ran and in. 
Erin. But all trees were not held 
sacred—only those that bore no- 
eatable fruit that could nourish 
men; a lingering memory of the- 
tree of evii fruit may have caused 
this prejudice, while the Tree of’ 
Life was eagerly sought for, with its 
promised gift of immortality. In 
Persia the plane tree was specially 
reverenced; in Egypt, the palm; 
in Greece, the wild olive; and the- 
oak amongst the Celtic nations. 
Sometimes small tapers were lit 
amongst the branches, to simulate- 





* This new and important journal is entitled Mélusine after the fairy of that 
name, and is edited by the eminent Celtic scholar and philologist, Henri Gaidoz, 
the distinguished editor of the Rerue Celtique. 
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by fire the presence of divinity. It 
is worthy of note, while on the 
‘subject of Irish and Iranian affini- 
ties, that the old Persian word for 
tree is dar, and the Irish call their 
sacred tree, the oak, darragh.* 

The belief in a race of super- 
natural beings, midway between 
man and the Supreme God, beau- 
tiful and beneficent, a race that 
had never known the weight of 
human life, was also part of the 
creed of the Iranian people. They 
called them Peris, or Feroiiers 
(fairies); and they have some pretty 
legends concerning the beautiful 
Dukhtar i Shah Perian, the ‘‘Daughter 
of the King of the Fairies,” for a 
sight of whose beauty men pine 
away in vain desire, but if it is 
granted to them once to behold her, 
they die. Every nation believes in 
the existence of these mysterious 
spirits, with mystic and powerful 
influence over human life and 
actions, but each nation repre- 
sents them differently, according to 
national habits and national sur- 
roundings. Thus, the Russians 
believe in the phantom of the 
Ukraine, a beautiful young girl 
robed in white, who meets the 
wanderer on the lonely snow 
steppes, and lulls him by her 
kisses into that fatal sleep from 
which he never more awakens. 
The legends of the Scandinavians, 
also, are all set in the framework 
of their own experiences ; the rend- 
ing and crash of the ice is the 
stroke of the God Thor’s hammer ; 
the rime is the beard of the Frost 
Giant ; and when Balder, their Sun 
God, is beginning to die at Midsum- 
mer, they kindle pine-branches to 
light him on his downward path to 
hell; and when he is returning to 
the upper world, after the winter 
solstice, they burn the Yule-log, and 
hang lights on the fir-trees to illu- 


*The terms Dryad and Druid may be compared as containing the same root 
and reference.—[ Ep. ] 
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minate his upward path. These 
traditions are a remnant of the 
ancient sun worship, but the peas- 
ants who kindle the Baal fires at 
Midsummer, and the upper classes 
who light up the brilliant Christ- 
mas-tree, have forgotten the origin 
of the custom, though the world- 
old symbol and usage is pre- 
served. 

The Sidhe, or Fairies, of Ireland, 
still preserve all the gentle attri- 
butes of their ancient Persian race, 
for in the soft and equable climate 
of Erin there were no terrible 
manifestations of nature to be 
symbolized by new images; and 
the genial, laughter-loving elves 
were in themselves the best 
and truest expression of Irish 
nature that could have been 
invented. The fairies loved music 
and dancing and frolic; and, above 
all things, to be let alone, and not to 
be interfered with as regarded their 
peculiar fairy habits, customs, and 
pastimes. They had also, like the 
Irish, a fine sense of the right and 
just, and a warm love for the 
liberal hand and kindly word. All 
the solitudes of the island were 
peopled by these bright, happy, 
beautiful beings, and to the Irish 
nature, with its need of the spiri- 
tual, its love of the vague, mystic, 
dreamy, and supernatural, there was 
something irresistibly fascinating 
in the belief that gentle spirits 
were around, filled with sympathy 
for the mortal who suffered wrong 
or needed help. But the fairies 
were sometimes wilful and capricious 
as children, and took dire revenge 
if anyone built over their fairy 
circles, or looked at them when 
combing their long yellow hair 
in the sunshine, or dancing in the 
woods, or ficating on the lakes. 
Death was the penalty to all who 
approached too near, or pryed too 
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curiously into the mysteries of 
nature. 

To the Irish peasant earth and 
air were filled with these mysterious 
beings, half-loved, half-feared by 
them; and therefore they were 
propitiated by flattery, and called 
“the good people,” as the Greeks 
called the dread goddesses ‘the 
Eumenides.”” Their voices were 
heard in the mountain echo, and 
their forms seen in the purple and 
golden mountain mist; they whis- 
pered amidst the perfumed haw- 
thorn branches; the rush of the 
autumn leaves was the scamper of 
little elves—red, yellow, and brown 
—wind-driven, and dancing in their 
glee; and the bending of the 
waving barley was caused by the 
flight of the Elf King and his 
Court across the fields. They 
danced with soundless feet, and 
their step was so light that the 
drops of dew they danced on only 
trembled, but did not break. The 
fairy music was low and sweet, 
‘‘blinding sweet,” like that of the 
great god Pan by the river; they 
lived only on the nectar in the cups 
of the flowers, though in their 
fairy palaces sumptuous banquets 
were offered to the mortals they 
carried off—but woe to the mortal 
who tasted of fairy food; to eat 
was fatal. All the evilin the world 
has come by eating; if Eve had 
only resisted that apple our race 
might still be in Paradise. The 
Sidhe look with envy on the beau- 
tiful young human children, and 
steal them when they can; and the 
children of a Sidhe and a mortal 
mother are reputed to grow up 
strong and powerful, but with evil 
and dangerous natures. There is 
also a belief that every seven years 
the fairies are obliged to deliver up 
a victim to the Evil One, and to 
save their own people they try to 
abduct some beautiful young mortal 
girl, and her they hand over to the 
Prince of Darkness. 
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Dogmatic religion and science 
have long since killed the mytho- 
poeic faculty in cultured Europe. 
It only exists now, naturally and 
instinctively, in children, poets, and 
the child-like races, like the Irish— 
simple, joyous, reverent, and un- 
lettered, and wha have remained 
unchanged for centuries, walled 
round by their language from the 
rest of Europe, through which 
separating veil science, culture, 
and the cold mockery of the sceptic 
have never yet penetrated. 

Christianity was readily accepted 
by the Irish. The pathetic tale of 
the beautiful young Virgin-Mother 
and the Child-God, for central 
objects, touched all the deepest 
chords of feeling in the tender, 
loving, and sympathetic Irish heart. 
The legends of ancient times were 
not overthrown by it, however, but 
taken up and incorporated with the 
new Christian faith. The holy 
wells and the sacred trees re- 
mained, and were even made holier 
by association with a saint’s name. 
And to this day the old mythology 
holds its ground with a force and 
vitality untouched by any symp- 
toms of weakness or decay. The 
Greeks, who are of the same 
original race as our people, rose 
through the influence of the highest 
culture to the fulness and perfect- 
ness of eternal youth, but the 
Trish, without culture, are eternal 
children; with all the childlike 
instincts of superstition still strong 
in them, and capable of believing 
all things, because to doubt requires 
knowledge. They never, like the 
Greeks, attained to the conception 
of a race of beings nobler than 
themselves—men stronger and more 
gifted, with the immortal fire of 
a god in their veins; women 
divinely beautiful, or divinely in- 
spired ; but, also, the Irish never 
defaced the image of God in their 
hearts by infidelity or irreligion. 
One of the most beautiful and 
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sublimely touching records in all 
human history is that of the un- 
swerving devotion of the Irish 
people to their ancient faith, 
through persecutions and penal 
enactments more insulting and de- 
grading than were ever inflicted in 
any other land by one Christian 
sect upon another. 

With this peculiarly reverential 
nature it would be impossible to 
make the Irish a nation of sceptics, 
even if a whole legion of German 
Rationalists came amongst them to 
preach a crusade against all belief 
in the spiritual and the unseen. 
And the old traditions of their race 
have likewise taken firm hold in 
their hearts, because they are an 
artistic people, and require objects 
for their adoration and love, not 
mere abstractions to be accepted 
by their reason. And they are also 
a nation of poets; the presence of 
God is ever near them, and the saints 
and angels, and the shadowy beings 
of earth and air are perpetually 
drawing their minds, through 
mingled love and fear, to the infi- 
nite and invisible world. Probably 
not one tradition or custom that 
had its origin in a religious belief 
has been lost in Ireland during the 
long course of ages since the first 
people from Eastern lands arrived, 
and settled on our shores. The 
Baal fires are still lit at Midsummer, 
though no longer in honour of the 
sun, but of St. John; and the 
peasants still make their cattle pass 
between two fires—not, indeed, as 
of old, in the name of Moloch, but 
of some patron saint. That all Irish 
legends point to the East for their 
origin, not to the North, is certain; 
to a warm land, not one of ice- 
bergs, and thunder crashes of the 
rending of ice-bound rivers, but to 
a region where the shadow of trees, 
and a cool draught from the’spark- 
ling well were life-giving blessings. 
Well-worship could not have crigi- 
nated in a humid country like 
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Ireland, where wells can be found 


at every step, and sky and land are 
ever heavy and saturated with 
moisture. It must have come from 
an Eastern people, wanderers in a 
dry and thirsty land, where the 
discovery of a well seemed like the 
interposition of an angel in man’s 
behalf. 

We are told also by the ancient 
chroniclers that serpent-worship 
once prevailed in Ireland, and that 
St. Patrick hewed down the serpent 
idol, Crom-Cruadh (the great worm) 
and cast it into the Boyne (from 
whence arose the legend that St. 
Patrick banished all venomous 
things from the island). Now as 
the Irish never could have seen a 
serpent, none existing in Ireland, 
this worship must have come from 
the far East, where this beautiful 
and deadly creature is looked upon 
as the symbol cf the Evil One, and 
worshipped, and propitiated by 
votive offerings, as all evil 
things were in the early world, 
in the hope of turning away 
their evil hatred from man, and to 
induce them to shew mercy and 
pity ; just as the Egyptians propiti- 
ated the sacred crocodile by subtle 
flatteries and hung costly jewels in 
its ears. The Irish, indeed, do not 
seem to have originated any peculiar 
or national cultus. Their funeral 
ceremonies recal those of Egypt 
and Greece and other ancient 
Eastern climes, from whence they 
brought their customs of the Wake, 
the death chant, the mourning 
women, and the funeral games. In 
Sparta, on the death of a king or 
great chief, they had a wake and 
‘‘keen,’”’ not common to the rest of 
Greece, but which they said 
they learned from the Phoenicians; 
and this peculiar usage bears a 
striking resemblance to the Irish 
practice. All the virtues of the 
dead were recited, and the Greek 
‘‘Eleleu,” the same cry as the 
‘¢Ul-lu-lu”’ of the Irish, was keened 
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over the corpse by the chorus of 
hired mourning women. The 
custom of selecting women in place 
of men for the chorus of lamenta- 
tion prevailed throughout all the 
ancient world, ‘as if an open display 
of grief was thought beneath the 
dignity of man. It was Cassandra 
gave the keynote for the wail over 
Hector, and Helen took the lead in 
reciting praises to his honour. The 
death chants in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Abyssinia all bear a marked resem- 
blance to the Irish; indeed the 
mourning cry is the same in all, and 
the Egyptian lamentation ‘‘ Hi-loo- 
loo! Hi-loo-loo!” cried over the 
dead, was probably the original 
form of the Irish wail. 

The Greeks always endeavoured 
to lessen the terrors of death, and for 
this reason they established funeral 
games, and the funeral ceremonies 
took the form of a festival, where 
they ate and drank and poured 
libations of wine in honour of the 
dead. The Irish had also their 
funeral games and peculiar dances, 
when they threw off their upper 
garments, and holding hands in a 
circle, moved in a slow measure 
round a woman crouched in the 
centre, with her handscovering her 
face. Another singular part of the 
ceremony was the entrance of a 
woman wearing a cow’s head and 
horns, as Io appears upon the 


scene in the Prometheus of 
ischylus. This woman was pro- 


bably meant to represent the 
horned or crescented moon, the 
antique Diana, the Goddess of 
Death. The custom of throwing off 
the garments no doubt originally 
signified the casting off the gar- 
ment of the flesh. We carry 
nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we carry nothing out. The soul 
must stand unveiled before God. 
In the islands off the west coast 
of Ireland, where the most ancient 
superstitions still exist, they have 
a strange custom. No funeral wail 
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is allowed to be raised until three 


hours have elapsed from the 
moment of death, because, they 
say, the sound of the cries would 
hinder the soul from speaking to 
God when it stands before Him, 
and waken up the two great dogs 
that are watching for the souls of 
the dead in order that they may 
devour them; and the Lord of 
Heaven Himself cannot hinder 
them if once they waken. This 
tradition of watching by the dead 
in silence, while the soul stands 
before God, is a fine and solemn 
superstition, which must have had its 
origin amongst a people of intense 
faith in the invisible world, and is 
probably of great antiquity. 

The sound of the Irish keen is 
wonderfully pathetic. Noone could 
listen to the long-sustained minor 
wailof the “U1-lu-lu” without strong 
emotion and even tears; and once 
heard it can never be forgotten. 
Nor is there anything derogatory 
to grief in the idea of hired 
mourners; on the contrary, it is a 
splendid tribute to the dead to 
order their praises to be recited 
publicly before the assembled 
friends; while there is something 
indescribably impressive in the 
aspect of the mourning women 
crouched around the bier with 
shrouded heads, as they rock them- 
selves to and fro and intone the 
solemn, ancient death-song with a 
measured cadence, sometimes rising 
to a piercing wail. They seem like 
weird and shadowy outlines of an 
old-world vision, and at once the 
imagination is carried back to the 
far-distant East, and the time when 
all these funeral symbols had a 
mysterious and awful meaning. 
Sometimes a wail of genuine and 
bitter grief interrupts the chant of 
the hired mourners. An Irish 
keen which was taken down from 
the lips of a bereaved mother some 
years ago, runs thus in the literal 
English version :— 
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‘QO women, look on me! Look 
on me, women! Have you ever seen 
any sorrow like mine? Have you 
ever seen the like of me in my sor- 
row? Arrah, then, my darling, my 
darling, ’tis your mother that calls 
you. How long you are sleeping. 
Do you see all the people round you, 
my darling, and I sorely weeping? 
Arrah, what is this paleness on 
your face? Sure there was no 
equal to it in Erin for beauty and 
fairness, and your hair was heavy 
as the wing of a raven, and your 
skin was whiter than the hand of a 
lady. Is it the stranger must carry 
me to my grave, and my son lying 
here ?”’ 

This touching lament is so 
thoroughly Greek in form and sen- 
timent that it might be taken for 
part of a chorus from the Hecuba 
of Euripides. Even the ‘‘ Arrah” 
reminds one of a Greek word used 
frequently by the Greeks when 
commencing a sentence or asking 
a question, although the resem- 
blance may be only superficial. 

The tales and legends told by 
the peasants in the Irish ver- 
nacular are much more weird and 
strange, and have much more of 
the old-world colouring than the 
ordinary fairy tales narrated in 
English by the people, as may be 
seen by the following mythical 
story, translated from the Irish, 
and which is said to be a thousand 
years old: — 


THE HORNED WOMAN. 


A rich woman sat up late one 
night carding and preparing wool, 
while all the family and servants 
were asleep. Suddenly a knock 
was given at the door, and a voice 
called—‘‘ Open! open!” 

‘Who is there?” 
woman of the house. 

‘“‘T am the Witch of the One 
Horn,” was answered. 

The mistress, supposing that one 
of herneighbours had called and re- 


said the 
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quired assistance, opened the door, 
and a woman entered, having in 
her hand a pair of wool carders, 
and bearing a horn on her forehead, 
as if growing there. She sat down 
by the fire in silence, and began to 
card the wool with violent haste, 
Suddenly she paused and said 
aloud: ‘‘ Where are the women? 
They delay too long.” 

Then a second knock came to the 
door, and a voice called as before— 
“Open! open!” 

The mistress felt herself con- 
strained to rise and open to the 
call, and immediately a second 
witch entered, having two horns 
on her forehead, and in her hand a 
wheel for spinning the wool. 

‘‘Give me place,” she said; “TI 
am the Witch of the Two Horns,” 
and she began to spin as quick as 
lightning. 

And so the knocks went on, and 
the cali was heard, and the witches 
entered, until at last twelve women 
sat round the fire—the first with 
one horn, the last with twelve 
horns. And they carded the 
thread, and turned their spinning 
wheels, and wound and wove, all 
singing together an ancient rhyme, 
but no word did they speak to the 
mistress of the house. Strange to 
hear, and frightful to look upon 
were these twelve women, with 
their horns and their wheels; and 
the mistress felt near to death, and 
she tried to rise that she might call 
for help, but she could not move, 
nor could she utter a word or a 
ery, for the spell of the witches was 
upon her. 

Then one of them called to her 
in Irish and said— 

‘*Rise, woman, and make us a 
cake.” 

Then the mistress searched for a 
vessel to bring water from the well 
that she might mix the meal and 
make the cake, but she could find 
none. And they said to her— 
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“Take a sieve and bring water 
in it.” 

And she took the sieve and went 
to the well; but the water poured 
from it, and she could fetch none 
for the cake,-and she sat down by 
the well and wept. Then a voice 
came by her and said— 

“Take yellow clay and moss and 
bind them together and plaster the 
sieve so that it will hold.” 

This she did, and the sieve held 
the water for the cake. And the 
voice said again— 

‘¢ Return, and when thou comest 
to the north angle of the house, cry 
aloud three times and say, ‘ The 
mountain of the Fenian women and 
the sky over it is all on fire.’ ” 

And she did so. 

When the witches inside heard 
the call, a great and terrible cry 
broke from their lips, and they 
rushed forth with wild lamentations 
and shrieks, and fled away to 
Slieve-namon, where was their 
chief abode. But the Spirit of the 
Well baie the mistress of the house 
to enter and prepare her home 
against the enchantments of the 
witches if they returned again. 

And first, to break their spells, 
she sprinkled the water in which 
she had washed her child’s feet (the 
feet-water) outside the door on the 
threshold ; secondly, she took the 
cake which the witches had made 
in her absence, of meal mixed with 
the blood drawn from the sleeping 
family. And she broke the cake in 
bits, and placed a bit in the mouth 
of each sleeper, and they were 
restored ; and she took the cloth 
they had woven and placed it half 
in and half out of the chest with 
the padlock; and lastly, she 
secured the door with a great cross- 
beam fastened in the jambs, so that 
they could not enter. And having 
done these things she waited. Not 
long were the witches in coming 
back, and they raged and called 
for vengeance. 
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“Open! Open!” they screamed. 
‘* Open, feet-water ! ” 

‘*T cannot,” said the feet-water, 
‘‘T am scattered on the ground and 
my path is down to the Lough.” 

“Open, open, wood and tree and 
beam !”’ they cried to the door. 

‘‘T cannot,” said the door, “ for 
the beam is fixed in the jambs and 
I have no power to move.” 

““Qpen, open, cake that we 
have made, and mingled with 
blood,” they cried again. 

‘*T cannot,” said the cake, “ for 
I am broken and bruised, and my 
blood is on the lips of the sleeping 
children.” 

Then the witches rushed through 
the air with great cries, and fled 
back to Slieve-namon, uttering 
strange curses on the Spirit of the- 
Well, who had wished their ruin; 
but the woman and the house were 
left in peace, and a mantle dropped 
by one of the witches in her flight 
was kept hung up by the mistress 
as a sign of the night’s awful con- 
test; and this mantle was in pos- 
session of the same family from 
generation to generation for five- 
hundred years after. 





The next tale I shall select is 
composed in a lighter and more 
modern spirit. All the usual 
elements of a fairy tale are to be 
found in it, but the story is new 
to the nursery folk, and if well 
illustrated, would make a pleasant 
and novel addition to the rather 
worn-out legends on which the 
children of many generations have- 
been hitherto subsisting. 


THE LEGEND OF BALLY- 
TOWTAS CASTLE. 


In old times there lived where: 
this castle now stands a poor man 
named Towtas. It was in the time 
when manna fell to the earth with 
the dew of evening, and Towtas. 
lived by gathering the manna, and. 
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‘thus supported himself, for he was 
poor man and had nothing else. 

One day a pedlar came by that 
way with a fair young daughter. 

‘‘Give us a night’s lodging,”’ he 
said to Towtas, ‘‘for we are weary.” 

And Towtas did so. 

Next morning, when they were 
going away, his heart longed for 
the young girl, and he said to the 
pedlar, ‘‘ Give me your daughter for 
my wife.” 

‘How will you support her?” 
asked the pedlar. 

‘‘ Better then you can,” answered 
Towtas, ‘‘ for she can never want.’’ 

Then he told him all about the 
manna; how he went out every 
morning when it was lying on the 
ground with the dew, and gathered 
it, as his father and forefathers had 
done before him, and lived on it 
all their lives, so that he had never 
known want nor any of his people. 

Then the girl shewed she would 
like to stay with the young man, 
and the pedlar consented, and they 
were married, Towtas and the fair 
young maiden; and the pedlar left 
them and went his way. So years 
went on, and they were very happy 
and never wanted; and they had 
one son, a bright, handsome youth, 
and as clever as he was comely. 

But in due time old Towtas died, 
and after her husband was buried, 
the woman went out to gather the 
manna as she had seen him do, 
when the dew lay on the ground; 
but she soon grew tired and said 
to herself, ‘‘ Why should I do this 
thing every day? I'll just gather 
now enough to do the week, and 
then I can have rest.” 

So she gathered up great heaps of 
it greedily, and went her way into 
the house. But the sin of greedi- 
ness lay on her evermore; and not 
a bit of manna fell with the dew that 
evening, nor ever again. And she 
was poor, and faint with hunger, 
aud had to go out and work in the 
fields to earn the morsel that kept 
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her and her son alive; and she 
begged pencefrom the peopleas they 
went into chapel, and this paid for 
her son’s schooling ; so he went on 
with his learning, and no one in 
the county was like him for beauty 
and knowledge. 

One day he heard the people 
talking of a great lord that lived 
up in Dublin, who had a daughter 
so handsome that her like was never 
seen ; and all the fine young gentle- 
men were dying about her, but she 
would take none of them. And he 
came home to his mother and said, 
‘IT shall go see this great lord’s 
daughter. Maybe the luck will be 
mine above all the fine young 
gentlemen that love her.’ 

‘‘Go along, poor fool,” said the 
mother ; ‘‘ how can the poor stand 
before the rich?’ But he per- 
sisted. ‘‘ If I die on the road,”’ he 
said, ‘‘T’ll try it.” 

‘“‘ Wait, then,’ she answered, 
‘till Sunday, and whatever I get 
I'll give you half of it.”’ So she 
gave him half of the pence she 
gathered at the chapel door, and 
bid him go in the name of God. 

He hadn’t gone far when he met 
a poor man who asked him for a 
trifle for God’s sake. So he gave 
him something out of his mother’s 
money and went on. Again, 
another met him, and begged for a 
trifle to buy food, for the sake of 
God, and he gave him something 
also, and then went on. 

“Give me a trifle for God’s 
sake,’’ cried a voice, and he saw a 
third poor man before him. ‘I 
have nothing left,” said Towtas, 
‘“‘ but a few pence; if I give them, 
I shall have nothing for food, and 
must die of hunger. But come 
with me, and whatever I can buy 
for this I shall share with you.” 
And as they were going on to the 
inn he told all his story to the 
beggar man, and how he wanted 
to go to Dublin, but had now no 
money. So they came to the inn, 
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and he called for a loaf and a drink 
of milk. ‘‘ Cut the Joaf,” he said 
to the beggar. ‘You are the 
oldest.” 

“T won’t,” said the other, for he 
was ashamed, but Towtas made 
him. 
And so the beggar cut the loaf, 
but though they eat, it never grew 
smaller, and though they drank as 
they liked of the milk, it never 
grew less. Then Towtas rose up 
to pay, but when the landlady came 
and looked, ‘‘How is this?” she 
said. ‘‘ You have eaten nothing. 
I'll not take your money, poor 
boy,” but he made her take some ; 
and they left the place, and went 
on their way together. 

“Now,” said the beggar man, 
“you have been three times good 
to me to-day, for thrice I have met 
you, and you gave me help for the 
sake of God each time. See, now, 
I can help also,” and he reached a 
gold ring to the handsome youth. 
““Wherever you place that ring, 
and wish for it, gold will come— 
bright gold, so that you can never 
want while you have it.” 

Then Towtas put the ring first 
in one pocket and tnen in another, 
until all his pockets were so heavy 
with gold that he could scarcely 
walk; but when he turned to 
thank the friendly beggar man, he 
had disappeared. 

So, wondering to himself at all 
his adventures, he went on, until 
he came at last in sight of the 
lord’s palace, which was beautiful 
to see; but he would not enter in 
until he went and bought fine 
clothes, and made himself as grand 
as any prince; and then he went 
boldly up, and they invited him in, 
for they said, ‘‘Surely he is a 
king’s son.” And when dinner- 
hour came the lord’s daughter 
linked her arm with Towtas, and 
smiled on him. And he drank of 
the rich wine, and was mad with 
love; but at last the wine over- 
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came him, and the servants had to 
carry him to his bed; and in going 
into his room he dropped the ring 
from his finger, but knew it not. 

Now, in the morning, the lord’s 
daughter came by, and cast her 
eyes upon the door of his chamber, 
and there close by it was the ring 
she had seen him wear. 

‘¢ Ah,” she said, “‘ Tl tease him 
now about his ring.”” And she put 
it in her box, and wished that she 
were as rich as a king’s daughter, 
that so the King’s son might marry 
her; and, behold, the box filled up 
with gold, so that she could not 
shut it; and she put it from her 
into another box, and that filled 
also; and then she was frightened 
at the ring, and put it at last in 
her pocket as the safest place. 

But when Towtas awoke and 
missed his ring, his heart was 
grieved. 

‘‘Now, indeed,” he said, “ my 
luck is gone.” 

And he inquired of all the ser- 
vants, and then of the lord’s 
daughter, and she laughed, by 
which he knew she had it; but no 
coaxing would get it from her, so 
when all was useless he went away, 
and set out again to reach his old 
home. 

And he was very mournful and 
threw himself down on the ferns 
near an old fort, waiting till night 
came on, for he feared to go home 
in the daylight lest the people 
should laugh at him for his folly. 
And about dusk three cats came out 
of the fort talking to each other. 

‘How long our cook is away,” 
said one. 

‘‘What can have happened to 
him ?” said another. 

And as they were grumbling, a 
fourth cat came up. 

‘‘ What delayed you?” they all 
asked angrily. 

Then he told his story—how he 
had met Towtas and given him the 
ring. ‘‘ And I just went,”’ he said, 
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‘to the lord’s palace, to see how the 
young man behaved; and I was 
leaping over the dinner table when 
the lord’s knife struck my tail and 
three drops of blood fell upon his 
plate, but he never saw it and 
swallowed them with his meat. So 
now he has three kittens inside 
him and is dying of agony, and 
ean never be cured until he drinks 
three draughts of the water of the 
well of Ballytowtas.” 

So when young Towtas heard 
the cat’s talk he sprang up and 
went and told his mother to give 
him three bottles full of the 
water of the Towtas well, and he 
would go tothe lord disguised as a 
doctor and cure him. 

So off he went to Dublin. And 
all the doctors in Ireland were 
round the lord, but none of them 
could tell what ailed him, or how 
to cure him. Then Towtas came 
in and said, “I will cure him.” 
So they gave him entertainment 
and lodging, and when he was 
refreshed he gave of the well water 
three draughts to his lordship, 
when out jumped the three kittens. 
And there was great rejoicing, and 
they treated Towtas like a prince. 
But all the same he could not get 
the ring from the lord’s daughter, 
so he set off home again quite dis- 
heartened, and thought to himself, 
“‘IfI could only meet the man again 
that gave me the ring who knows 
what luck I might have ?”? And he 
sat down to rest in a wood, and saw 
there not far off three boys fighting 
under an oak-tree. 

‘‘Shame on ye to fight so,” he 
said to them. ‘‘ What is the fight 
about ? ” 

Then they told him. “ Our 
father,” they said, ‘‘ before he died 
buried under this oak-tree a ring 
by which you can be in any place 
in two minutes if you only wish it ; 
a goblet that is always full when 
standing, and empty only when on 
its side; and a harp that plays any 
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tune of itself that you name or 
wish for.” 

‘‘T want to divide the things,’” 
said the youngest boy, “ and let us 
all go and seek our fortunes as we 
can.” 

“But I have a right to the 
whole,” said the eldest. 

And they went on fighting, till 
at length Towtas said— 

“Tl tell you how to settle the 
matter. All of you be here to- 
morrow, and I'll think over the 
matter to-night, and I engage you 
will have nothing more to quarrel 
about when you come in the 
morning.” 

So the boys promised to keep. 
good friends till they met in the 
morning, and went away. 

When Towtas saw them clear 
off, he dug up the ring, the goblet, 
and the harp, and now said he, 
“T’m all right, and they won’t have 
anything to fight about in the 
morning.” 

Off he set back again to the lord’s 
castle with the ring, the goblet, and 
the harp; but he soon bethought 
himself of the power of the ring, 
and in two minutes he was in the 
great hall where all the lords and 
ladies were just sitting down to 
dinner; and the harp played the 
sweetest music, and they all listened 
in delight ; and he drank out of the 
goblet which was never empty, and 
then when his head began to grow 
a little light, ‘‘It is enough,” he 
said; and putting his arm round 
the waist of the lord’s daughter, 
he took his harp and goblet in the 
other hand, and murmuring—‘ I 
wish we were at the old fort 
by the side of the wood”— 
in two minutes they were both 
at the desired spot. But his head 
was heavy with the wine, and he 
laid down the harp beside him and 
fell asleep. And when she saw 
him asleep she took the ring off his 
finger, and the harp and the goblet 
from the ground, and was back 
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home in her father’s castle before 
two minutes had passed by. 

When Towtas awoke and found 
his prize gone, and all his trea- 
sures beside, he was like one mad; 
and roamed about the country till 
he came by an orchard, where he 
saw a tree covered with bright rosy 
apples. Being hungry and thirsty, 
he plucked one and eat it, but no 
sooner had he done so than horns 
began to sprout from his forehead, 
and grew larger and longer till he 
knew he looked like a goat, and all 
he could do, they would not come 
off. Now, indeed, he was driven 
out of his mind, and thought how 
all the neighbours would laugh at 
him; and as he raged and roared 
with shame, he spied another tree 
with apples, still brighter, of ruddy 

old. 

“Tf I were to have fifty pairs of 
horns I must have one of those,’’ 
he said; and seizing one, he had 
no sooner tasted it than the horns 
fell off, and he felt that he was 
looking stronger and handsomer 
than ever. 

‘* Now, I have her at last,’ he 
exclaimed. “Tl put horns on 
them all, and will never take them 
off until they give her to me as my 
bride before the whole Court.’’ 

Without further delay he set off 
to the lord’s palace, carrying with 
him as many of the apples as he 
could bring off the two trees. And 
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when they saw the beauty of the 
fruit they longed for it; and he 
gave to them all, so that at last 
there was not a head to be seen 
without horns in the whole dining- 
hall. Then they cried out and 
prayed to have the horns taken off, 
but Towtas said— 

‘“No; there they shall be till I 
have the lord’s daughter given to 
me for my bride, and my two 
rings, my goblet, and my harp all 
restored to me.” 

And this was done before the 
face of all the lords and ladies; 
and his treasures were restored to 
him ; and the lord placed his daugh- 
ter’s hand in the hand of Towtas, 
saying— 

‘“‘Take her; she is your wife; 
only free me from the horns.” 

Then Towtas brought forth the 
golden apples; and they all eat, 
and the horns fell off ; and he took 
his bride and his treasures, and 
carried them off home, where he 
built the Castle of Ballytowtas, in 
the place where stood his father’s 
hut, and enclosed the well within 
the walls. And when he had filled 
his treasure-room with gold, so 
that no man could count his riches, 
he buried his fairy treasures deep 
in the ground, where no man knew, 
and no man has ever yet been able 
to find them until this day. 


(To be continued.) 
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of the Bible. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE BIBLE. 


Srrance as the statement may seem 
to any who have not explored the 
matter, especially with those beau- 
tiful phrases on the mind, ‘‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field,” ‘‘ the 
wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose,” ‘‘I am the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valleys,” no 
kind of flower is mentioned in 
Scripture so definitely as to allow 
of certain identification. By ‘‘Scrip- 
ture,” of course we mean the 
original text; the renderings made 
by translators are often only con- 
jectural, or to be understood in a 
broad and figurative sense. Most 
certainly there is no mention in the 
original text of the flowers espe- 
cially understood to-day as the lily 
and the rose, and these, it will be 
found, are- the only two flower 
names which occur in the Authorized 
Version. The Hebrews were not 
slow to observe the charm of 
flowers. Much of the sweetest 
imagery of the poetical parts of 
Scripture involves allusions to 
flowers. Like other poetic peoples, 
they did not care, however, to 
bestow particular appellations. 
Their custom was to make a few 
picturesque terms serve for the 
whole of the tinted and fragrant 
fantasy of botanical nature; terms 
of this character alone occur in the 
inspired books; the flowers of 
Scripture are simply what the 
floral graces of wild nature are 
to the child and to the imagina- 
tion of the poet—a sweet aggregate 
of the originally and perfectly 
beautiful. There the whole matter 
of the flowers of Scripture begins 


and ends. When the translators 
used ‘rose’? and “‘lily,” they 
abided by the practice of all ancient 
literature and poetry, in which, as 
we shall see presently, the names 
are similarly collective, and thus 
indefinite. In addition to the terms 
thus rendered, there are, however, 
in the Hebrew three others which 
are translated in the Authorized 
Version ‘ flower,” ‘‘ bloom,” and 
‘blossom,’ and these it may be 
well to deal with first. The words 
in question are itz, which varies 
to nitzah and nitzan; perah, the 
form of which appears to be con- 
stant; and ¢tstz, which varies to 
tzitzah. The primitive or literal 
sense of the root-word of nifz is to 
shine or sparkle, as in Ezek. i. 7, 
‘they sparkled like the colour of 
burnished brass.” Thence, by a 
most charmingly poetical extension 
of sense, it moved on to what we 
call the blossoming of a flower, this 
being, as it were, its time of sparkle 
or sunshine; and then we get the 
substantive, as in Gen. xl. 10, 
where nitz is applied to the blossom 
of the grape-vine. In Job xv. 33, 
it is applied to the flowers of the 
olive-tree ; in Isaiah xviii. 5, again 
to those of the grape-vine; and 
lastly, in Canticles ii. 12, we have 
it in all the fulness of its lovely 
sense :—‘‘ For lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; 
the shining things appear upon the 
earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come.” 

The second term, perah, occurs 
in the description given in the 
Book of Exodus of the golden can- 
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delabrum used in the Tabernacle— 
‘“‘Bowls made like unto almonds, 
with a knop and a flower.” (xxv. 
31, 33, xxxvii. 17, 19, 20.) In the 
description of the ‘molten sea,” 
and other works of ornamental 
metallic art constructed for Solomon 
by Hiram of Tyre, it is put for the 
natural model which the latter 
selected, implying, no doubt, some- 
thing of the figure of a vase or 
chalice (1 Kings vii. 26, 49). It 
occurs again in 2 Chronicles iv. 5 
and 21, where the description is 
repeated. The first reference in 
each of the two latter books en- 
larges the expression into “flowers 
of lilies,” from which circumstance 
it would seem that perah was occa- 
sionally employed in a_ special 
sense ; in which case it would here 
probably denote the great round 
blossom of the Egyptian water-lily, 
learned by Hiram during one of 
his visits to the grand old kingdom 
of the Pharoahs, and which was so 
constantly and so elegantly intro- 
duced in the primeval art both of 
Egypt and of the neighbouring 
countries of South-Western Asia. 
The general sense of the word is 
exemplified in the Prophet Nahum, 
in the phrase rendered in the Autho- 
rized Version “the flower of Leba- 
non.” Habakkuk applies it to the 
vine-blossom, which use it has 
already had in Gen. x]. 10; stand- 
ing there as the counterfoil of 
nilz. In Numbers xvii. 5 and 8, 
it is applied to the soft pink flowers 
of the almond-tree; in Canticles 
vi. 11, to the gorgeous scarlet- 
crimson of the pomegranate; in 
Isaiah xxxv. 1 and 2, it helps to 
convey that delightful and immortal 
old promise, which, after all, is not 
so much for the surface of the 
geographical world as for the heart 
and soul of man—‘‘The desert 
shall blossom as the rose.’ Perah 
is similarly translated, and very 
happily so, in Isaiah v. 24, ‘and 
again in xxvii. 6. These latter 
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usages, in the Hebrew, appear to 
sustain the conjecture that the 
special or primitive idea embodied 
in perah is that of bursting into 
new and vigorous life, the most 
striking and exquisite illustration 
of which consisted, probably, to 
the eyes and fancy of a Hebrew, 
not so much in the expansion of 
new foliage (so many of the trees 
in which he peculiarly rejoiced 
being evergreens) as in the gush 
of the early flowers of spring, and 
very specially in the sweet plen- 
teousness of those of the almond- 
tree—the emblem with him of the 
renewed existence after death,— 
‘the almond-tree shall flourish.” 
Assuming this to be» the original 
or radical sense of the word, the 
twofold application, first, to the 
ordinary processes of bud and leaf 
growth, secondly, to the flowing 
forth of flowers and blossoms, 
would be quite satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. The sense of bud and 
leaf growth is illustrated in the 
celebrated passage in Job:—‘‘ There 
is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, 

that through the scent of water it 
will bud .... But man dieth, 
and wasteth away, and where is 
he?” A corresponding use of 
perah is made by Ezekiel, xvii. 24. 
By another fine natural metaphor, 
renewed a thousand times on ac- 
complished lips, perah denotes in 
the Psalmist the prosperity of 
the man who fears God. ‘The 
righteous shall flourish like the 
palm-tree; he sball grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon; they shall still 
bring forth fruit in old age.” 

Tzitz, the third of the three 
Hebrew words which in the Autho- 
rized Version is translated by 
‘‘flower,” has its foundation in a 
term which, like tz, signifies 
literally, to shine. The earliest 
use of it occurs conjointly with 
perah, in the allusions to the almond- 
tree in Numbers xvii. The words 
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stand side by side also in Isaiah 
xxvii. 6. Other verses in which it 
occurs are the old familiar ones, 
“Man ... cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down.” ‘‘ As for 
man his days are as grass, as a 
flower of the field.” “‘ All flesh is 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the field: the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
the word of our God shall stand for 
ever.” Tzitz is employed also in 
1 Kings vi. 18-35, in reference to 
flowers used as models in orna- 
mental art, good taste in which is 
never more conspizuously displayed 
than when it resorts to the match- 
less types that lie awaiting, like 
love in a weman’s bcsom, in the 
most delicate and unassuming 
fairies of the woodland and the 
quiet ncoks among the hills, in the 
graceful anemone and the pencilled 
oxalis, yea, in the tiny moss, every 
bit as much as in the stateliest and 
most gaily painted iris or crown- 
imperial. One of the best certifi- 
cates of advance in pure taste is the 
finding perfect delight of soul in 
the little things of nature, in the 
common and unpretentious, in the 
things that God loves so well that 
He makes them by thousands and 
millions, instead of only now and 
then, as in the case of the so-called 
‘rich and rare.” Those things, 
depend upon it, are the best which 
are able to give noble pleasure to 
the largest number of intelligent 
human beings, at the least indi- 
vidual cost, and it is in the love of 
these that a true and cultured taste 
will always find its supremest satis- 
factions. The Scripture chapter 
just cited (1 Kings vi.) immediately 
precedes that one in which these 
art-models are called perah. Hence 
it would seem that inthis relation, 
at least, fzt#s and perah were with 
the Hebrews nearly synonymous. 
The tzitzim, however, are specialized 
as ‘‘open flowers,” am tzitz 
also rest the references in Isaiah to 
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‘fading flowers’ (xxviii. 1-4). In 
a few places in the Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament, the 
word flower has been introduced 
gratuitously. In Canticles v. 13, 
for instance, the Hebrew phrase 
translated ‘‘sweet flowers,” migde- 
loth merkahim, literally denoies 
‘‘towers of aroma,’’ the idea in- 
tended to be pictured being that,: 
perhaps, of some fragrant shrub, 
such as sweet-brier. In the expres- 
sion ‘‘the flower of their age,” 
used in the Authorized Version of 
1 Sam. ii. 33, we simply have the 
old familiar metaphor for the prime 
of human life. 

In the original Greek of the New 
Testament the idea of a flower in 
general is again all that is intended. 
When the word “flower” occurs 
it is the rendering, as usual in all 
translations from the Greek, of the 
word anthos, which is founded upon 
a root signifying to breathe, the 
charming intent of the term being 
that of the ‘‘ breath of fragrance.” 
Examples occur in James i. 10-11, 
and in 1 Peter i. 24. When in 
Ist Cor. vii. 7-36 we have the 
‘flower of her age,” it is the 
sense only which is presented. 

Take now the Hebrew words 
which in the Authorized Version are 
translated lily and rose. In the 
singular they are shushan and cha- 
batselah. Strenuous endeavours 
have been made by learned and 
pious men to connect these names 
with particular plants. That the 
application is not intended to be 
special is shewn by testing with an 
obvious rule, viz.—That if a name 
be of special and uniform applica- 
tion, the plant spoken of must grow 
in every one of the different habi- 
tats to which it is assigned, and 
the various properties and qualities 
ascribed to it must all be present, 
and not only present, but conspi- 
cuous. Try shushan, in its 
various applications, by this rule, 
and they are found to be altogether 
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discordant. In one point, no doubt, 
there may perhaps be an agree- 
ment. Shushan perhaps denoted 
primarily, orvery especially, flowers 
of luminous whiteness, since the 
congenerous word sheshisfrequently 
employed for linen, also for marble, 
as in the description of the palace 
of Ahasuerus (Esther i. 6), and in 
the imagery having reference to the 
statuesque in human limbs, in 
Canticles v. 15. To this day, also, 
a white lily is in the Spanish lan- 
guage azucena, which word, in its 
primitive form, brought from the 
East by the fathers of the conque- 
rors of old Granada, was certainly 
cognate with shushan. But in 
Canticles v. 13, we have the ex- 
pression ‘“‘his lips are like sho- 
shannim,” shewing that in the idea 
of shushan was likewise included 
redness, the charm, in all ages, of 
human lips, the index of life as 
opposed to death, and not forgotten 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ rose-lipped che- 
rubim.” So with the habitats in 
which the shushan is said to grow. 
‘“‘On the top of the pillars there 
was lily-work,” (1 Kings vii.) 
refers, it is almost certain, to the 
above-named Egyptian water-lily. 
But that the same plant can be 
intended in Song of Solomon ii. 2, 
the ‘lily among thorns,” or in ii. 
16, or iv. 5, or vi. 3, is plainly 
impossible. The latter allusions 
point palpably to the flowers of the 
field in general, the same which 
are cited by Hosea, under the same 
name :—‘‘ Israel shall grow as the 
shushan, and cast forth her roots 
as the trees of Lebanon.” Pro- 
‘bably they were the flowers of the 
field in general which were resorted 
‘to in the pretty custom of decora- 
ting wheat-sheaves at harvest- 
home, as alluded to in the picture, 
‘like wheat set with shoshannim.” 
The passages already cited in which 
the ornamentation of the pillars of 
the Temple is described, sufficiently 
Prove that shushan and perah, 
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flowers in general, were convertible 
terms. This word shushan is un- 
questionably that which in the 
Gospels is represented by krinon, 
viz., in the celebrated behest trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version, 
‘Consider the lilies of the field.” 
This beautiful and serene behest, 
sweetest invitation to botany ever 
uttered, supplies new proof that 
flowers in general are intended by 
the one term as well as by the other. 
The invitation, as we have said in 
another place, is to look round upon 
the whole of the sweet vision of 
living vegetable nature, not only 
when in full bloom, but at the 
season when we may observe its 
thousand forms, ‘‘ how they grow,” 
and mark how Solomon still fails 
before its smallest and simplest 
thing. If the behest falls vacantly 
when we have only the cowslip or 
the forget-me-not ; if to the eyes 
of one’s heart it does not embosom 
the bluebell of the woodland, and 
the autumnal heather that purples 
the mountain, the “lily” emphati- 
cally, so far as it illustrates the 
Divine teaching, might just as well 
never have beencreated. The little 
flower of the greensward that has 
its mound of gold set round with 
milk-white rays, the May-blossom 
that dapples the hedgerows, the 
woodbine with its coronals of 
amber and pink—all of these are 
God’s “lilies of the field,” and if 
they do not seem so to us, and we 
do not regard them after the same 
fashion, the text may just as well 
be left unread. Our Lord’s lilies 
which clothed the grass of the field 
are precisely what St. James calls 
the “‘ flower of the grass,” the same 
that gave shining beauty to the 
‘« valleys,’ where the ‘“ young 
roes’”? could feed, and where 
flowers could be gathered that were 
the colour of human lips, and that 
were adapted to decorate the wheat- 
sheaves. 

A long chapter would be required 
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for a survey of the speculations as 
to what were the lilies of the field. 
The comparison being particularly 
to Solomon’s robes, many critics 
have concluded that the flower 
pointed to must needs have been 
a crimson, scarlet, or purple one, 
calling to their aid the comparison 
of lips to the shushan. This of 
course was to surrender the idea of 
the shushan being a white flower. 
The particular flower suggested has 
been the scarlet martagon, which 
is said to grow in profusion in the 
Holy Land. More recent writers 
prefer the rose-parsley, Anemone 
Coronaria, which, with the scarlet 
adonis, and other bright flowers of 
similar hue, is no doubt in its 
season extremely effective upon the 
plains of Palestine, holding a place 
something analogous to that of the 
buttercup in England. Describing 
the floral spectacle in certain parts 
of Palestine in spring, Mr. Tristram 
says :—‘ The lilies of the field are 
all out; a few tulips upon the rocks, 
but the scarlet anemone every- 
where, and a small blue bulbous 
iris, rivalling it in abundance, and 
in brilliancy of colour. It is natural 
to view the term lilies as a generic 
expression, but if one special flower 
were more likely than another to 
catch the eye of our Lord as He 
spoke, no one familiar with the 
flowers of Palestine in springtime 
can hesitate in assigning the place 
to the anemone.” Sir Jas. E. Smith 
fixed, somewhat oddly, upon a 
yellow flower, the Sternbergia lutea, 
a very pretty little plant resembiing 
a yellow crocus. In the Flora 
Greea, iv. 310, opposite a beautiful 
coloured drawing, ‘‘Its splendid 
blossoms,” he says, ‘‘ golden, and 
truly regal, frequently adorn the 
warmer fields at the time of harvest. 
Hence, undoubtedly, they corre- 
spond to the field lilies of the Gospel 
much better than the white lilies of 
the garden, which never grow 
spontaneously in Syria.” Mr. Kirby, 
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who replied to this in the Christian 
Remembrancer, contended that Sir 
J. E. Smith must certainly be 
wrong. as the Sternbergia is *‘ not 
available for fuel.’ Mr. Ruskin, 
in the *‘ Queen of the Air,’”’ comes, 
doubtfully, to the rescue :—‘ The 
asphodels gave the flower of the 
Elysian Fields; the irids the fleur-de- 
lis of chivalry; the amaryllids, 
Christ’s lily of the field.” Strange, 
and a proof at the same time of the 
vagueness of the conjectures that 
havesought to establish asingle spe- 
cies, that flowers of all seasons have 
in turn been singled out, the ane- 
mones belonging to spring, the mar- 
tagons to summer, the Sternbergia 
toautumn, Chabatselah, the Hebrew 
word which in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament is trans- 
lated by “‘rose,”’ singularly enough, 
if we are to conclude anything 
positive from the etymology, seems 
much more likely than shushan to 
point to a liliaceous plant, the root 
being Jetsal, which last is in the 
Book of Numbers applied to the 
onion, the bulbous plant par excel- 
lence. It is believed that the name 
still in use for a very fine 
variety of the polyanthus-nar- 
cissus, ‘‘ Bazelman,” is of the 
same derivation ; and as the flower 
in question is indigenous to South- 
Western Asia, and is said to occur 
abundantly upon the plains of 
Sharon, there is a certain degree 
of plausibility in the conjecture that 
the polyanthus-narcissus may have 
been the chabatselah pre-eminently. 
We are disposed, however, to 
regard chabatselah as precisely the 
same kind of word as shushan, 
general in its ordinary application, 
though quite likely to on been 
sometimes used in a limited sense. 
The Septuagint and St. Jerome both 
render it anthos. 

Immense weight is given to the 
view that the Scriptural terms are 
collective, by the usages, abov 
alluded to, of the ancient classiogt 
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poets. Moschus, the ancient Si- 
cilian poet, represents Europa as 
gathering leiria eupnoa, ‘ fragrant 
lilies,” in the meads, plainly intend- 
ing flowers in general. Pygmalion 
included “ lilies” —again certainly 
flowers in general—among the gifts 
—shells, little birds, and smooth 
and sparkling stones—which he 
bestowed upon the maiden who at 
first was an ivory statue. It is 
interesting, however, to observe 
how the idea of whiteness inheres 
in the classical idea of the lily. 
Virgil speaks of /ilia alba and Lilia 
candida ; Propertius of fair lilies, 
shining lilies, and silvery lilies; 
other flowers of the same kind, he 
says, are not whiter than his lady- 
love. They were lilies, again, of 
absolute whiteness which Tibullus 
says the maidens were accustomed 
to twine with amaranth; and which, 
in Ovid, Hylonome wears in her 
hair, black as the raven’s wing. 
Elsewhere in Ovid, Hermaphrodi- 
tus,when he leaps into the fountain 
to bathe, and throws his arms 
about in the water, looks ‘like 
white lilies in a crystal vase.” The 
particular epithets in the original 
imply shining whiteness, like that 
of summer clouds when bathed in 
sunbeams. This quality seems 
always implied in the best idea of 
a@ white lily. What Homer’s lily 
was it is impossible to say; it is 
charming, however, to see how the 
idea of delightful beauty, such as 
arises from a luminous surface, is 
involved in his flowers, for he 
applies the word “lily-like’’ to 
lveer and tenderness of skin, 
and again to sweet and lively 
sounds, as in that beautiful meta- 
phor, the ‘‘lily-voice”’ of the cicala 
(Iliad m1. 152, xm. 830). In con- 
nection with the possible specific 
sense of chabatselah, it is interest- 
ing to observe also that the ancients 
included certain species of the 
identical genus Narcissus in their 
idea of the lily. Theophrastus 
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terms the kind he was acquainted 
with “another sort of leirion.’” 
Virgil, in his account of the mapn- 
ners and customs of the honey 
bees— 

** Creatures that by a rule in nature 

teach 
The act of order to a peopled 
kingdom ”— 

describes them as laying up ir 
their waxen cities ‘“‘the tears of 
Narcissus,’”’ the nectar, that is to- 
say, of the various flowers they 
visit during their travels. That 
Virgil does not intend a solitary 
kind of flower is sufficiently borne 
out by the context. Moreover, he 
has just styled the flowers resorted 
to by his bees, sera comantem, ‘‘ late- 
blooming.” The narcissus ipsis- 
sima, as everyone knows, is em- 
phatically a flower of spring and 
early summer. The polyanthus- 
narcissus is called by Dioscorides, 
“the narcissus that is yellow 
within” (iv. 161). The cup was 
anciently supposed to be the genuine- 
flower, the six white petals consti- 
tuting only a rim, whence, in the 
beautiful description of the “ silvan 
spring,” in which, like Eve in 
‘* Paradise Lost,” the hapless youth 
contemplates his image, and talks 
to it, the yellow flower, says the 
poet, is ‘“‘surrounded with milk- 
white leaves” (Met. iii. 407). The: 
species connected by name with the 
ancientfable is the Narcissus poeticus, 
that lovely one which has a crimson 
edge to the shallow cup. Theocritus 
refers to the fragrance of the nar- 
cissus. The name is one of the 
very few of the botanical class 
occurring in Sophocles. The scarlet 
martagon, again, conjectured by 
some to be the ‘‘lily of the field,” 
is thought by other critics to be 
Ovid’s ‘‘ hyacinth,” which last name 
was probably used also, at all 
events now and then, as a term for- 
flowers in general. It was unques- 
tionably applied to several very 
different things. What was Virgil 
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thinking of in that well-known and 
lovely piece of rural description 
where the snow-white bull reposes 
on the bank of hyacinths, beneath 
the dark green of the shady ilex, 
and there calmly chews the cud? 
Were they bluebells? More pro- 
bably flowers in general. 

We need not leave our own lan- 
guage to see that lily is a name for 
flowers in general. The Floras and 
the vernacular alike speak of water- 
lilies, which are not even endogenous 
plants, and though in several species 
white-flowered, are in others red, 
yellow, or blue ; also of Lent-lilies, 
which are daffodils; of the Scar- 
borough lily, and of the Ethiopian 
lily, the first of which is an ama- 
ryllid, and the second an aroid. 
Science also employs Liriodendron, 
Lilianthe, and Liliopé, for different 
developments of the splendid order 
called the Magnoliacee. The su- 
perb, cream-white, concave, and 
lemon-scented flowers of the Jag- 
nolia grandifiora it is difficult in 
truth not to fancy to be lilies grow- 
ing on trees. Shakespeare, though 
he sometimes limits the name, also 
employs it in a broad and general 
sense :— 

** Lilies of all kinds, the flower-de-luce 
being one.” 
Referring especially to the lilies of 
the Gospels, Sir Thomas Browne 
remarked, 200 years ago, that 
“‘krinon is of the same acceptation 
as leirion, which is put for all kinds 
-of specious flowers. . . . signifying 
not only lilies, but daffodils, hya- 
cinths, irises, &c.” Wm. Bullein, 
a century earlier, has a remarkably 
pretty passage. Marcellus and 
Hilarius, strolling along the lanes, 
converse pleasantly about the wild- 
flowers. ‘“‘ Ah,” exclaims Marcellus, 
‘how sweete and pleasant is wood- 
binde, in woodes or arbours, after 
a tender soft rayne! And how 
friendly doth this herbe, if I may 
‘sO name it, imbrace the bodies, 
arms, and branches of trees, wyth 
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his long winding stalks and tender 
leaves, opening his sweete lillies 
among the thornes. Is the wood- 
binde as profitable as pleasant? I 
pray you, Hilarius, tell me.” The 
plant he refers to is the great white 
hedge convolvulus or bindweed, the 
snowy bells of which are so like 
those of the lily par excellence that 
he may well give them the name. 
It is the same which under the 
appellation of Jigustrum, Virgil 
employs so happily as an image of 
the fair Galatea. 

That the name of rose was 
anciently applied to flowers in 
general, is declared in that beauti- 
ful passage in Pindar’s third Isth- 
mian:—‘‘ But now this happy 
household, like the spring, has 
blossomed with purple roses.”” Just 
before he has been comparing 
domestic trouble and adversity to 
winter and a snow-storm. Or take 
that charming episode where we 
have the bevy of little maids at 
play upon the shore, delighting in 
the sound of the dimpling sea, and 
culling ‘‘ roses” for the daughter 
of Agenor. Though seldom ad- 
verted to distinctly, there can be 
no doubt that while the idea of the 
lily carried, ordinarily, that of 
shining whiteness, that of the rose 
conveyed, usually, the idea of red- 
ness. The rhodon of the ancient 
Greeks primarily, in all likelihood, 
denoted flowers such as those of 
the oleander and the pomegranate, 
moving on by degrees to all others 
of corresponding hue and com- 
plexion, and at last, by poetical 
figure, to whatever was pre- 
eminently gay in floral nature, thus 
after the same manner as the 
epithet purpureus, which Virgil 
applies to the narcissus and Horace 
to the swan. All this we have 
shewn in detail in another place, as 
quoted briefly above, and to repeat 
further is unnecessary. It is need- 
less also to cite again the familiar 
illustrations of the extended use of 
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the name as found in Christmas- 
rose, the gipsy-rose, the Japan-rose, 
and a score of other flowers, not 
one of which is a rose in the strict 
To a consider- 
able extent the two names, rose 
and lily, have indeed been con- 
vertible. One of the medieval ap- 
pellations of the great white, or 
Madonna, or Annunciation lily, 
was Rosa Junonis. 

If any flower be pointed to in 
the 1st Epistle of Peter, v. 4, in the 
phrase, an “ amaranthine chaplet,” 
translated in the AuthorizedVersion, 
“a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away,” it would doubtless be one 
of those which to-day are called 


everlastings. The species, of course, 
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is wholly a matter of conjecture. 
If one more than another has a 
claim, perhaps it would be the 
Gnaphalium stechas, which in Dios- 
corides appears to be intended by 
‘‘elichryson or chrysanthemon.” 
The ‘“‘ Rose of Sharon,”’ so called, 
of the gardens,*it may be well to 
add, is not a rose at all, and has 
no definite connection with the 
Holy Land. The botanists call it 
Hypericum calycinum. The ‘ Rose 
of Jericho,” so called, is a native 
of Palestine, but this again is a 
rose only in name, being one of 
the natural order Crucifere, and 
unlike a rose in every particular, 
both of habit and inflorescence. 
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BANNER-BEARER OF 
THE 


SAINT.” 


Thord Folason carried King Olaf’s flag— 


Not the man tv loiter or lag ! 


man However they hurried who bore the brunt ° 
retical O’ the battle, there was Thord in front ; 
pre- Not the man to loiter or lag 


», thus Was Thord, the bearer of Olaf’s flag. . 
s the 
Virgil 
lorace 

have 
ce, as 
repeat 
need- 
miliar 
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Great joy of the onset Folason had 

As banner-bearer at Stiklestad : 

Mighty and free was his battle-play, 
Cleaving and clearing an onward way. 
Not the man to loiter or lag 

Was Thord, who carried King Olaf’s flag. 
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He got a fierce thrust in the thick of the fight, 
Struck back, and felt twas suddenly night ; 
And he saw no longer to clear a space. 

Then his spirit flew out in the enemy’s face ! 
Never the man to loiter or lag 

Was Thord, the bearer of Olaf’s flag. 


He gathered his last remaining strength, 

As he went down on the field full-length ; 
Biting his lip and holding his breath— 

’T was his last—he fell all his weight in death. 
Never the man to loiter or lag 

Was Thord, who carried King Olaf’s flag. 


He fell, and in falling stuck fast in the ground 
His banner, a-waving to all around, 

Bearing the battle up, beckoning on, 

To keep them abreast of it when he was gone ! 

. Never the man to loiter or lag 

Was Thord, the bearer of Olaf’s flag. 


When the battle was over at last, 
And Thord, still a leader in death, had passed, 
They found his body, with teeth through lip, 
His flag-staff clenched as fast in his grip, 
Stemming the tide like a fallen crag ; 
Living or dead he upheld the flag ! 
GERALD Massey. 
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THE BASIS OF IRISH NATIONALISM. 


TuosE who believe in the efficacy 
of good intentions and fair dealing 
must at times almost despair of 
Ireland. The last and greatest 
reforms in her laws have been fol- 
lowed, not by gratitude or con- 
tentment, but by an outbreak of 
impracticability of the most wide- 
spread and disagreeable character. 
Throughout the three southern 
provinces members are almost 
universally returned pledged to 
support Home Rule. What the 


people expect from this shibboleth 
it is not very easy to understand. 
Every one laughs or sneers at the 


movement in private life, and in 
spite of it the logic of events daily 
knits Ireland more closely to 
England. To do the Home Rulers 
in Parliament bare justice they 
seem deeply impressed with the 
absurdity of their own position. 
Messrs. Biggar and Parnell are 
consistent. In order to further 
Separatist views they do their best 
to make joint government impos- 
sible. They will not succeed, 
though their tactics may kill a few 
Government officials; but they 
make things very unpleasant. 
Irishmen do not like to be ob- 
noxious to those with whom they 
associate. In this respect at 
least Mr. Butt is a representa- 
tive man. The most genial of 
revolutionary leaders, he has taken 
pains to point out that the 
intransigentes of Cavan and Meath 
are no officers of his. But the 
revolutionists who live in Ireland 
are not satisfied. The farmer may 
be naturally Conservative, but he 


is Communistic as regards his 
landlord’s property. The Fenian, 
whether he has been in prison or 
not, hates the British Government, 
hates the Crown, hates the Prince 
of Wales and the rest of the Royal 
Family, hates everybody and every- 
thing connected in the remotest 
degree with the Saxon oppressor. 
The Ultramontane stands by and 
smiles. He knows that it would 
not be well with him were an agra- 
rian republic to take the place of 
the Constitution. His object is to 
keep England on hands, to touch 
her awakened conscience by appeals 
to a toleration of which he himself 
has not the faintest conception. 
His best card is the bloody hoof of 
the Saxon. Were that withdrawn 
finally he would have to deal, like 
his congener in other parts of the 
world, with the disciples of Voltaire 
in annually increasing numbers. 
Those Protestants who were unable 
to leave Ireland might cease to be 
odious when they were no longer 
identified with England. For the 
Ultramontane’s purposes ‘“ Home 
Rule” is an admirable contriv- 
ance. Every sore is kept open 
and in the highest state of irrita- 
tion. Nothing practicable is sug- 
gested, and therefore nothing can 
be done. But the discontented 
farmer sees that his wrongs are not 
forgotten, and hopes that something 
may come out of it all. The actual 
Fenian refuses to be comforted, 
but his milder sympathisers take 
pleasure in the sort of protest 
implied in voting the Home Rule 
ticket. 
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The loyalty of Jacobites was 
satisfied by drinking healths with- 
out fighting. And the ghost of 

Repeal has a charm for some who 

care nothing for recalling it to life. 
The agitation is likely to last some 
time, the only possible gainer being 
the Ultramontane, who fattens upon 
these divisions. Yet because Home 
Rule is absurd, we are not to sup- 
pose that the discontent which 
undoubtedly exists in Ireland has 
no foundation. ‘Irish policy is 
Trish history, and I have no faith 
in any statesman who attempts to 
remedy the evils of Ireland who is 
either ignorant of the past, or who 
will not take lessons from it.” 
These are the words of the present 
Prime Minister, spoken in the House 
of Commons nine years ago. To 
shew how the actual condition of 
Treland is the direct out-come of her 
history is the object of this article. 

It is not necessary to go back to 
the beginning of things. It is suf- 
ficient to say that before the first 
Anglo-Normans landed the Danes 
had greatly damaged the Irish 
tribal system. The career of Brian 
shews that the necessity for unity 
was beginning to be felt. Had 
Strongbow never appeared the 
Celtic tribes would probably have 
followed the example of other peo- 
ples, and sought safety in a king. 
The Conquest arrested this develop- 
ment, and put nothing permanent 
in its place. The jealousy of the 
Crown prevented the great feuda- 
tories from establishing regular 
principalities. The inducements held 
out were not enough to keep up a 
continuous influx of English into 
Ireland. Thus Bruce was enabled 
to do as he pleased for a long time. 
After his death the English autho- 
rity was too much weakened ever 
to recover. French wars occupied 
the Kings, and the contests of the 
Roses, by causing divisions among 
the Angio- Trish nobles, restored the 
strength of the natives. The 
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Geraldines were Yorkists, and be- 
came half Irish. The more civilised 
Butlers were Lancastrians. The 
Bourkes, living in a remote province, 
ate of the Celtic lotus, and forgot 
their origin. Under the disguises. 
of Mac William Eighter, and Mac 
William Oughter it was hard to re- 
cognize the progeny of Richard de 
Burgo. The O’Neills regained 
their authority in Ulster; the 
O’Tooles, the O’Byrnes, and the 
Kavanaghs in Leinster. When 
England floated once more into 
calm water under Henry Tudor, 
the authority of a Viceroy hardly 
extended further than a day’s ride 
from Dublin. The work had to be 
done over again. 

The Yorkists in Ireland espoused 
the cause of both Simnel and War- 
beck, and the paramount influence 
of the House of Kildare made them 
formidable. The native tribes who 
cared for neither Capulet nor Mon- 
tagu threw their weight into the 
scale against the established Govern- 
ment. Henry recovered his autho- 
rity, but he found it convenient to 
govern Ireland through the Kildare 
family, as the only instrument ready 
to his hand. The most important 
event of his reign was the enactment 
of Poynings’ Law. This famous 
instrument declared all laws hitherto 
made in England to be valid in Ire- 
land; and provided that no law 
should hereafter be made in Ireland 
until it had been approved by the 
Privy Council in England. This 
Act afterwards had the most impor- 
tant effects, but when passed it had 
none outside the Pale. The greater 
part of the country was not even 
divided into counties, and had per- 
force to use the Breton laws, or to 
do without law altogether. But a 
foundation had been laid. When 
a Viceroy should come who had 
strength to make his jurisdiction 
respected, he would have legal 


grounds for what he might deter- 
mine to do. 
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In a famous report on the State 
of Ireland, Henry the Eighth is 
informed as to the condition of his 
lordship beyond the Channel. The 
language can hardly be improved. 
“First of all, to make his Grace 
understand that there be more than 
sixty countries, called Regions in 
Ireland, inhabited with the King’s 
Irish enemies ; some regions as big 
as a shire, some more, some less 
unto a little; some as big as half a 
shire, and some a little less ; where 
reigneth more than sixty Chief 
Captains, whereof some calleth 


themselves Kings, some King’s 
Peers, in their language, some 


Princes, some Dukes, some Arch- 
dukes, that liveth only by the 
sword, and obeyeth to no other 
temporal person, but only to him- 
self that is strong: and every of 
the said Captains maketh war and 
peace for himself, and holdeth by 
sword, and hath imperial jurisdic- 
tion within his rome, (sie, does 
this mean Rome as imperial, or 
simply room?*) and obeyeth to no 
other person, English nor Irish, 
except only to such persons, as may 
subdue him by the sword.” 

After describing some of the 
Irish customs the writer says :— 
“There is more than thirty great 
Captains of the English noble folk, 
that followeth the same Irish order, 
and keepeth the same rule, and 
every of them maketh war and 
peace for himself, without any 
nell of the King, or of any other 
temporal person, save to him that 
is strongest, and of such that may 
subdue them by the sword.” 

As an illustration of the truth of 
this statement it may be mentioned 
that in 1504, Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, having married one of his 
daughters to a Connaught Bourke, 
who did not treat her well, collected 
a great army and marched to Gal- 
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way. Kildare was actually Lord 
Deputy, and the Viceregal authority 
was freely used to revenge a purely 
private quarrel. At Knocktoe, 
eight miles from Galway, a bloody 
battle was fought. Most of the 
Ulster chiefs were on the Earl’s 
side, and one of them told a bishop. 
who tried to make peace to go 
home and mind his own business, 
which was to “pray and preach 
and make fair weather.” 

All the English folk in Ulster 
and Connaught; in the counties of 
Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Wicklow, and Kerry; in the parts. 
of Kildare, Meath, and Louth out- 
sile the Pale; and in one-half of 
Wexford were ‘of Irish habit, of 
Irish language, and Irish condi- 
tions, except the cities and the 
walled towns.” 

Nevertheless, ‘‘all the English 
folk of the said counties, for the 
more part, would be right glad to 
obey the King’s laws, if they might 
be defended of the King against 
the Irish enemies; and because 
they defend them not, and the 
King’s Deputy may not defend 
them, therefore they are all turned 
from the obeisance of the King’s 
laws, and liveth by the sword, after 
the manner of the Irish enemies; 
and though many of them obey the 
King’s Deputy, when it pleaseth 
them, yet there is none of them all 
that obeyeth the King’s laws.” To 
such a point had nearly three cen- 
turies and a half of nominal English 
rule brought the Island of Saints. 

Henry the Eighth destroyed the- 
power of the Kildares, and no 
doubt it was necessary to do this 
before law could be re-established. 
How far the Earl and his brethren 
were technically guilty may be 
doubted. A little bloodshed more 
or less makes little difference in the 
reputation of this King. In the 





* Probably a familiar abridgment of Rome-feoh, the ancient form 
of lease.—[Ep.] 
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suppression of monasteries many 
hardships were suffered. It may, 
however, be noted that Irish nobles 
and chiefs were quite as ready to 
take grants of Church lands as their 
fellows in England. It will hardly 
be pretended that Pierse Butler, 
eighth Earl of Ormonde, was a Pro- 
testant ; yet he became the owner 
of avast share of the temporalities. 
Irish monasteries were not so rich 
as those in England, and abuses 
were, therefore, less common. There 
is, however, abundant evidence that 
they were by no means free from 
the vices common to institutions 
over which public opinion exerts no 
influence. 

The person chiefly instrumental 
in introducing the doctrine of the 
Royal Supremacy was George 
Browne, Archbishop of Dublin. 
His position cannot have been an 
agreeable one, for the Primate 
Cromer laid a public curse upon 
those who should acknowledge the 
King’s supremacy, alleging that the 
Insula Sacra belonged to the Pope, 
who might resume his grant. 
Browne’s own conduct was not 
very apostolical, nor calculated to 
impress men favourably with the 
new system. The splendour of his 
station seems to have dazzled the 
former friar, and Henry found it 
necessary to write to him, threaten- 
ing removal if he did not mend his 
ways. ‘‘ Neither,” wrote his Ma- 
jesty, ‘‘do ye give your self to the 
instruction of our people there in 
the Word of God, nor frame your- 
self to stand Us in any stead for 
the furtherance of our affairs ; such 
is your lightness in behaviour, and 
such is the elation of your mind in 
pride, that glorying in foolish cere- 
monies, and delighting in We and 
Us, in your dream comparing your- 
self so near to a prince in honour 
and estimation, that all virtue and 
honesty is almost banished from 
you.” 

If Henry’s ecclesiastical arrange- 
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ments were not very successful, he 
made, neverthess, considerable pro- 
gress in re-asserting his authority 
in Ireland generally. The Act of 
Absentees re-entitled the Crown to 
vast districts in the South. Most of 
the native chiefs submitted formally. 
O'Neill, O’Brien, and MacWilliam 
became earls; McGilpatrick and 
another O’Brien received baronies. 
Irregular circuits were again made, 
in which hanging was a prominent 
feature. But no permanent pro- 
vision was made for civilizing the 
country. There was even some 
movement backward, for the Abbeys 
of Mellifont and St. Mary’s, Dublin, 
which had been great educational 
establishments for youths and 
maidensof the upper classes, were 
abolished, and nothing was devised 
to fill their places. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth 
the Puritan wave flowed over a 
great part of Ireland. But the 
people were not convinced, nor were 
the right means taken to conciliate 
them. Even in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Browne and Dean Lock- 
wood were unwilling to risk a 
tumult by consecrating Bale Bishop 
of Ossory with the new rites. Bale, 
however, was firm, and he lost no 
time in shewing that he was not a 
sinecurist. His zeal and learning 
make him more than respectable, 
but he can hardly be credited with 
much of the serpent’s wisdom. Knox, 
who had the people with him, might 
use strong language; but Bale found 
no better way of recommending 
himself to the men of Kilkenny 
than by ridiculing the sacrificial 
wafer as a “‘white God,” by talking 
of ‘‘idolatry,” or by such sentences 
as ‘‘mark the blasphemous blind- 
ness and wilful obstinacy of this 
beastly Papist!” 

Yet Bale was earnest and honest, 
and the more decorous Protestant 
ecclesiastics—they were but few— 
in Edward’s reign were not remark- 
able for any of the qualities which 
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one might suppose proper to the 
founders of a reformed Church. 
Among the people the new doctrines 
had not made the smallest progress. 

Five married bishops were de- 
prived by Mary, and the Mass was 
every where restored amid general 
rejoicin But the grantees of 
abbey land did not make restitu- 
tion; and this Catholic Queen made 
fresh grants as easily as her prede- 
cessors. The late Charles Butler 
quotes, with approval, from Parnell’s 
“ Historical Apology for the Irish 
Catholics” as follows :—‘ Though 
the religious feelings of the Irish 
Catholics, and their feelings as 
men, had been treated with very 
little ceremony during the two pre- 
ceding reigns, they made a wise 
and moderate use of their ascen- 
dency. They entertained no re- 
sentment for the past; they laid no 
plans for future domination. The 
Irish Roman Catholics bigots!! 
The Irish Roman Catholics are the 
only sect that ever resumed power 
without exercising vengeance.” 

Mr. Parnell wrote with the 
laudable object of having political 
disabilities removed from the Ro- 
man Catholics of his own day; he 
can have known very little about 
the days of Queen Mary. The fact 
is that there were no Irish Pro- 
testants to exercise vengeance upon. 
Bale had to fly for his life. His 
less remarkable brethren were 
deprived. The official clique in 
Dublin knew their places better 
than to profess any religion except 
the Queen’s. 
testants took refuge in Dublin from 
the Marian persecution, and pre- 
parations were being made to follow 
them up when the Queen died. 
Her civil policy had been even more 
anti-Irish than that of her father 
and brother. War with the O’Neills 
went on as usual, and the Lord 
Deputy Sussex burned the Cathe- 
dral of Armagh, the undoubted 
Catholicity of which did not coun- 
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terbalance the crime of 
situated in the rebels’ country. 
More important, as being the 
beginning of a new era, was the 
treatment of the O’Mores and 
O’Connors. They were repressed 
with the utmost, rigour, and their 
lands divided among English set- 
tlers. The King’s and Queen’s 
Counties, the towns of Maryborough 
and Philipstown, still perpetuate 
the memory of the Catholic King 
and his devout wife. It was Mary, 
and not Elizabeth, who made the 
first military colonies in Ireland in 
modern times. 

The form of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment was restored with the new 
reign, but Elizabeth had no idea of 
imperilling the Royal authority by 
allowing the clergy to wield it. 
She saw that to reach the people it 
was necessary to approach them in 
their own language. But few 
preachers were found who would 
take the trouble to do this. Where 
a fit man appeared he was pro- 
moted. Robert Daly, an Irishman 
who became attached to the re- 
formed doctrines, was made Bishop 
of Kildare. The experiment was 
not encouraging; for the neigh- 
bouring tribes, who probably re- 
garded him as a traitor as well as 
an apostate, burned him out of 
house and home three times. The 
representative man, however, is not 
Daly, but Adam Loftus. This 
prelate began as a friend of Cart- 
wright. When he found his old 
connections likely to interfere with 
his Court favour, he disclaimed all 
sympathy with the Puritans. No 
doubt an archbishop would look at 
things somewhat differently from 
simple ‘‘Mr. Lofthouse.” Chilled 
by the ill-success of his ministra- 
tions, he at one time wished to 
return to England. But the love 
of money became stronger than the 
love of ease. He was laudably 
anxious for a college in Dublin. 
When Sir John Perrot proposed to 

» 
7 


being 
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found one, and partially endow it 
from the archiepiscopal revenues, 
Loftus objected; and the rancour 
with which he pursued Perrot 
hastened the fate of that honest 
but ill-judging governor. In more 
peaceful times Trinity College was 
at last founded, and the Archbishop 
took much credit for the achieve- 
ment. The money was found by 
the Corporation of Dublin. The 
state of the Church in Ireland 
during the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign is one of the most lament- 
able spectacles imaginable. The 
revenues were enjoyed, though not 
very peacefully, by those whom the 
people could not understand, who 
spoke in a foreign language and 
behaved in a foreign way. Mean- 
while, Jesuits and friars swarmed 
everywhere. The counter-Reforma- 
tion had set in. Instead of the 
lazy and often immoral monks who 
had once vegetated on the fairest 
spots of the island, an earnest and 
austere band of devotees supplied 
the spiritual wants of a population 
always much dependent on religious 
consolations. In Henry the Eighth’s 
time a friar had been hung at 
Waterford for thieving. That age 
had passed away. Waterford and 
the other towns remained pro- 
foundly Catholic throughout Eliza- 
beth’s reign. What the Anglican 
Establishment was in 1869 that it 
was in 1569, the Church of the 
English settler and the English 
official. 

The civil policy of Elizabeth was 
bolder. The idea was to treat the 
people generally fairly, but to break 
the power of the chiefs. Great 
pains were taken to make the Royal 
title to the land as valid as possible. 
The chiefs were then called upon 
to surrender their tribal supremacy, 
and to receive ‘‘estates” by knight- 
service. It was forgotten that the 
feudal tenure was not understood 
by the natives, and that the tribal 
leader could not be converted into 
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a tenant in tail without great in- 
justice. The Sept had the right to 
choose its head, and an elective 
owner of an estate was quite impos- 
sible. The hereditament, such as it 
was, and it was not from father to 
son but from worthiest to worthiest, 
was in the chief’s office, and notin 
his person. There was thus a direct 
conflict of laws. The Celtic tenure, 
with its elections, its peculiar gavel- 
kind, its exactions and services, was 
a “lewd custom” to the English 
lawyers and politicians. The Com- 
mon Law, with its superior certainty 
and order, was to the native a 
machinery for ousting him ; a mere 
device of the foreign oppressor, who- 
first used the sword to seize other 
men’s goods, and then affixed a 
stamp declaring that they were his: 
own. 

When the tenants of the Crown 
so little understood their own posi- 
tion, forfeitures were of course 
numerous. It was proposed to sub- 
stitute English landlords for the 
native chiefs, and to give them such 
jurisdiction as to enable them to 
hold their own. <A number of 
English tenants and labourers were 
to follow. The country was thinly 
peopled. There was room for all. 
It was hoped that the new-comers. 
would introduce the arts of peace 
and thus gradually spread the taste 
for settled and civilised life. The 
early experiments failed utterly. 
Sir Thomas Smith lost his son in 
Down, and gained no principality. 
Walter, Earl of Essex, was quite 
discomfited in Antrim, and when 
driven to desperation committed 
cruelties which have left dark stains 
on a noble name. The Munster 
undertakers, who received portions 
of the vast Desmond territory, were 
somewhat more fortunate. The 
country was better understood, and 
long wars had reduced the power 
of the Irish. But very few of the 
undertakers carried out their agree- 
ments. Boyle was the great excep- 
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tion. In the next reign he became 
possessed of vast estates, and his 
plantations may be traced to this 
day by the comparatively large 
number of Protestants. In general, 
Munster was apportioned at the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign much as it is at 
present. The landowners were for 
the most part Protestants of English 
race, and they had a few tenants of 
similar origin. The mass of the 
people remained Catholic. All sub- 
sequent wars and revolutions only 
tended to widen this division 
between the owners and the occu- 
piers of land. 

If the Elizabethans failed in 
Anglicanising the religion, or 
feudalising the land of Ireland, 
they succeeded better in another 
direction. The military conquest 
of the island was complete. Con- 
stant wars, giving rise to an almost 
fabulous amount of misery, gradu- 
ally tightened the grasp of the 
Crown. New shires were made, 
new posts fortified, harbours sur- 
veyed and explored, maps con- 
structed, and passes made through 
some of the less accessible districts. 
But the struggle with Spain occu- 
pied Elizabeth’s time and strength. 
In fairness she cannot be judged 
entirely by her Irish policy. That 
same Philip who was trying to 
have her assassinated, those Popes 
who excommunicated her, were con- 
stantly intriguing with the Irish. 
Towards the end of her reign she 
breathed more freely. Mary Stuart 
was gone, and a host of dangers 
were buried with her. The Armada 
had been shattered to atoms. Erect 
and triumphant after such perils, 
she was able to exert her full 
strength in Ireland. Sidney, and 
Perrot, and Ormonde had shewn 
what could be done with insufficient 
forces. Mountjoy and Carew fell 
upon happier days, and with the 
whole power of England to back 
them they conquered Ireland once 
and for ever. The tribal system 
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was torn in pieces. In future when 
Irishmen rebelled they made war 
like other people, enrolled in regi- 
ments, and officered by men who 
might be chiefs by blood, but who 
had learned the art of war abroad. 

We who know many of their 
most secret thoughts are quite aware 
that Elizabeth herself and many of 
her counsellors were actuated by the 
best motives. But the Irish could 
not be expected to see this. They 
felt that their lands were slipping 
away from them, that their Church 
was proscribed, that their most 
trusted leaders could not visit the 
Court without running the risk of 
a long stay in the Tower. And 
war was sometimes conducted in a 
very barbarous way. The massacre 
of Rathlin, which Mr. Froude has 


so graphically described, called 
forth no words of blame from 
Sidney, the greatest of Irish 


Governors. The guilt of attempting 
to poison Shane O’Neill must rest 
upon Sussex only, but Elizabeth 
did not view it with the horror 
which would have best become her- 
The judicial murder and torture of 
Archbishop O’ Hurley, at which the 
official Archbishop presided, was 
not likely to make Protestant- 
ism popular. Irish public opinion 
stigmatized the great Queen as 
Jezebel, and was ready to hope for: 
something better from her successor.. 
James encouraged these expecta- 
tions at first. He reminded the: 
Irish that they were of the same: 
race as his own countrymen. This 
speculation, which of course was. 
only true of the Highlanders, suited! 
his pedantic humour, and was not 
without some effect upon a people: 
always much given to retrospection. 
The Catholic towns of Munster 
caught at this straw to justify their 
restoration of the Mass. They were 
quickly undeceived. The doctrine of 
the Royal Supremacy was asserted 
and enforced with a directness 
which Elizabeth’s wisdom had 
7—2 
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avoided. The usurped authority 
of the Star Chamber was strained 
to the utmost to crush even private 
individuals who preferred a Pope 
in Rome to a Pope in London. 
New boroughs were created to 
secure a Protestant majority. Again 
the King used words which were 
interpreted in favour of toleration, 
and then hastened to disavow the 
sense, though he could not deny 
the sound. Sir John Davys, who 
was the principal legal instrument 
of James, seems to have thought 
that proclamations and Acts of 
Parliament could do anything. He 
had no conception of the strength 
of religious feelings among the 
poor, who, having little to hope 
or fear from the princes of this 
world, are all the more deter- 
mined to keep open what they 
believe to be the road to eternal 
life. Priests swarmed everywhere 
and were almost unmolested, not 
owing to any good-will of the 
Government, but to its want of 
power. Meanwhile, Anglican in- 
cumbents could scarcely shew them- 
selves in public except in garrison 
towns. Raids upon the monastic 
houses in Dublin irritated without 
destroying. There were some men 
who, having known Ireland all 
their lives, did not share the rosy 
optimism of Davys. Sir George 
Carew paid his last visit to the 
country in 1611. He saw that 
peace had brought prosperity, and 
that there was a fair outward show. 
But he also saw that long enforced 
quiet would allow the conquered 
natives to revive, and that their 
children, being sent abroad for 
education, would furnish leaders 
very superior to those with whom 
he had had to contend in his fight- 
ing days. He adds that “they 
have the same bodies they ever had, 
and therein they had and have 
advantage of us.” He foresaw that 
there would be a new and more 
terrible rebellion than any that 
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he had seen. “The quarrel,” 
he says, ‘for the which they rebel 
will be under the veil of religion 
and liberty, than which nothing is 
esteemed so precious in the hearts 
of men.” Carew did not live to 
see the day of retribution, but it 
came not long after his death, and 
his predictions were then amply 
justified. The men of 1641 were 
still young enough to remember the 
lands which had once been their 
own. 

The settlement of Ulster was 
tainted by the same injustice which 
had underlain the colonising schemes 
of Elizabeth. Technical law was 
freely used to defeat customary 
right. The mistake of granting 
huge tracts of country to individuals 
was generally avoided, and the set- 
tlement was proportionately suc- 
cessful. Care was taken for the 
natives, but the good-will of the 
Government was often defeated by 
the ingenuity of Scotch lawyers, 
who were ready to take advantage 
of the prevailing ignorance. The 
story of Clive and Omichund and 
the red and green treaties is not 
without counterparts in the history 
of Ulster. No doubt the tenant- 
right custom originated in great 
measure from the failure of the 
Crown tenants to grant those leases 
to occupiers which they were bound 
by their titles to give. 

But there was peace; and com- 
mon justice was fairly executed 
between man and man. And in 
spite of the intrigues of politicians 
or the greediness of settlers, Ireland 
prospered. It was not till Charles 
had been some time on the throne 
that the signs of a coming storm 
were heard once more. Strafford 
disturbed all men’s minds by his 
interference with the existing titles 
to land. But he had created an 
army in which he trusted, and as 
long as he retained the government 
no resistance was possible. The 
‘“‘Graces”” which Charles promised 
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were of course never granted, though 
Ireland paid the stipulated price. 
Charles is known now, and we 
wonder at the credulity of those 
who did not regard the word of a 
king as a gloomy joke. Strafford 
departed at last, carrying with him 
the hatred of Protestant and Catho- 
lic alike, regretted only by such 
as Bramhall and his myrmidons. 
“The Irish Canterbury,” as Crom- 
well called him, was quite as tyran- 
nical as Laud, and very much less 
like a gentleman. A public dis- 
cussion at Belfast between Leslie, 
Bishop of Dromore, and some Pres- 
byterian ministers was conducted 
fairly enough so far as the Bishop 
of the diocese was concerned. But 
Bramhall, then Bishop of Derry, was 
present, and interfered frequently. 
Mr. Hamilton, the principal dis- 
putant on the Presbyterian side, 
must have been pleased to hear on 
such high authority that he was a 
“ prattling jack,” a ‘ bullrush,” a 
“fellow,” a madinan needing ‘ hel- 
lebore to purge his brain.” In 
answer to a grave argument as to 
the practice of kneeling at the 
Sacrament, Bramhall exclaimed, 
** Worship thou the Devil, if thou 
wilt.” Other choice flowers of 
rhetoric may be culled from the 
report of this discussion. At the 
Restoration, this coarse ecclesiastical 
Jefferies was sent to govern the 
Church of Ireland. 

The reign of Charles the First 
produced two of the brightest orna- 
ments of Irish Anglicanism. Ussher 
was of Irish birth, and was educated 
at the new College in Dublin. 
Bedell was imported in the usual 
way, but he took kindly to his 
adopted country, and spent what 
was left of a singularly pure and 
beautiful life most devotedly in her 
service. The light which shines 
round his memory only serves to 
draw attention to the darkness of 
the sphere in which he worked. 
Thwarted in his attempts to teach 
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the people by means of their own 
language, sneered at and opposed 
by venal or tyrannical officials, 
Bedell was not able to effect much. 
Yet the people loved him, and he 
was respected even by the clergy of 
an opposite creed. Ussher was too 
learned to be very practical. Over- 
whelmed by literary labours he 
gave less time than was necessary 
to the very much needed purging 
of the floor. His last recorded 
words are a prayer to be pardoned 
for his sins of omission. It would 
have been well if no positive charge 
could be brought against him. Un- 
fortunately it was he who procured 
the signature of the Archbishop of 
Cashel and ten Bishops to the De- 
claration against Toleration, which 
declares that ‘to consent that the 
Papists may freely exercise their 
religion, and profess their faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin.” We 
are so accustomed to toleration that 
we are in danger of forgetting how 
little our fathers understood it. Not 
only Rome, but each Protestant sect 
has persecuted when it has been in 
a position to do so. Happily Bedell 
was not yet a bishop when the 
Declaration was signed. It may be 
doubted whether he would have 
had the heart to refuse his assent 
to a document promulgated by a 
superior for whom he entertained 
so great a reverence. 

When Strafford’s iron grasp was 
withdrawn, the army with which he 
had hoped to establish a despotism 
was dispersed. The commonplace 
men who succeeded him had no con- 
ception of what was goingon. Dis- 
banded soldiers very rarely make 
good citizens, and St trafford’ S8 were 
not exceptional. Carew’s prophesied 
rebellion came to pass. Dublin was 
saved by an accident or a miracle, 
but the tempest burst all over Ire- 
land. At last, after nine years of 
turmoil, above which the figures of 
the patient Ormonde and the im- 
perious Rinuccini are visible, Crom- 
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well’s sword cut the tangle and 
peace was restored. Charles the 
First cannot be accused of complicity 
in the Irish rebellion. But the 
peculiar baseness of the Glamorgan 
treaty makes him one of the most 
guilty actors in it. He sent over a 
secret agent to undermine his own 
Viceroy, and when he found that the 
agent’s work had increased his own 
unpopularity, he disavowed him. 
This affair alone would justify the 
men who said that a constitutional 
monarchy was impossible with such 
a monarch. 

The chief blot upon Cromwell’s 
name is of course Drogheda. There 
are some who think that a great 
man can do no wrong, and who 
defend him. No defence is possible 
unless the end shall be held to 
justify the means. But there is a 
palliation to be found in the prac- 
tice of the age. Catholic generals 
were not a whit more merciful, 
either in France or Germany, and 
they were generally incomparably 
less wise. Even in Ireland, the 
proceedings of Rosen before Lon- 
donderry were quite as cruel as 
Cromwell’s at Drogheda. And 
Rosen acted forty years later, and 
in cold blood. The Protector’s 
civil policy was, as Macaulay says, 
“‘able, straightforward, and cruel.” 
Had it been persevered in, Ireland 
would have flourished, with the 
Protestants in possession of three- 
fourths of the island; and Catholi- 
cism maintaining itself, like Dissent 
in Wales, in the most remote and 
least fertile province. 

The Restoration Government fell 
between two stools. It neither re- 
versed Cromwell’s plan nor carried 
it out. The natural Protestantism 
of the colonists was repressed and 
Anglicanism restored. The Catholic 
religion was winked at, the disso- 
lute and cowardly King not daring 
to protect boldly those with whom 
he sympathized. But those who 
had fought, nominally at least, for 
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the father, did not get back their 
lands from the son. The Crom- 
wellians had taken too firm a hold 
of them. And in the multitude of 
broken gentlemen and of farmers 
reduced to labourers the materials 
for another first-rate conflagration 
were prepared. 

Petty, who wrote under Charles 
the Second, and whose authority 
is extremely high, owing to the 
experience he had gained in the 
Down survey no less than to his 
insight and veracity, has given a 
very clear account of Ireland at this 
time. It deserves to be studied by 
those who think Irishmen radically 
different from other people. 

‘Their lazing (sic) seems to me 
to proceed rather from want of 
employment and encouragement to 
work than from the natural abun- 
dance of phlegm in their bowels 
and blood; for what need they to 
work who can content themselves 
with potatoes, whereof the labour 
of one man can feed forty. 
when they can build a house in 
three days. Why should 
they breed more cattle, since ’tis 
penal to import them into England? 
Why should they raise more com- 
modities, since there are not mer- 
chants sufficiently stocked to take 
them of them, nor provided with 
other more foreign commodities, to 
give in exchange for them? And 
how should merchants have stock 
since trade is prohibited and fettered 
by the statutes of England? And 
why should men endeavour to get 
estates, where the legislative power 
is not agreed upon, and where tricks 
and words destroy natural right and 
property ?” 

Here we have the economical 
history of Ireland from the Restora- 
tion to the Union. Petty declares 
strongly the necessity of a united 
legislature. He had seen the ad- 
vantage of Cromwell’s short-lived 
Union, and he very truly says that; 
there is no reason why Ireland 
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should be separate any more than 
the trans-Trentine counties of Eng- 
land. But Petty’s advice had no 
effect against the dead weight of 
commercial jealousy and the influ- 
ence of that class of politicians 
which in every age sets ‘‘ English 
interests”? above natural justice. 
When the question of prohibiting 
the importation of Irish cattle came 
before the House of Lords, Shaftes- 
bury maintained ‘that if this Bill 
did not pass, all the rents in Ireland 
would rise in a vast proportion, and 
those in England fall as much; so 
that in a year or two the Duke of 
Ormond would have a greater 
revenue than the Earl of North- 
umberland.” 

“Which,” says Clarendon, ‘‘made 
a visible impression on many, as a 
thing not to be endured.” Achi- 
tophel must have laughed in his 
sleeve while using such an argu- 
ment as this. 

Petty calculated that there were 
1,100,000 inhabitants in Ireland in 
1672. Of these 800,000 were Papists, 
200,000 Presbyterians and Protes- 
tant sectaries, and 100,000 ‘legal 
Protestants.” Yet this miserable 
minority oppressed all the others. 
The Presbyterians fared no better 
than the Catholics, and they had 
noteven the broken reed of Charles’s 
sympathies to lean upon. Leslie, 
Bishop of Raphoe, imprisoned four 
ministers for six years, without trial, 
because they neglected to appear 
before his court. Nor was this case 
by any means singular, the “old 
rusty tool ” of the Act of Supremacy 
being freely used against the men 
who had preserved Ireland to Eng- 
land. How far the rebellion had 
helped the Catholics may be judged 
from Petty’s calculation—and he 
must have known—as to the reli- 
gion of landowners. According 
to him, out of 7,500,000 of Irish 
acres of fertile land in Ireland 
more than five millions belonged to 
the Catholics at the beginning of 
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1641. At Christmas, 1672, after 
the Court of Claims had sat, the 
proportions were more than re- 
versed, the Catholics having about 
two millions and a quarter, the 
Church and the Protestants all the 
rest. 

Once more, under James the 
Second, the Catholics got the upper 
hand. Macaulay has told the 
world what use they made of their 
ascendency. One does not blame 
them; but neither can one wonder 
at the reprisals which the victorious 
Protestants exacted. Fora moment 
William the Third maintained some 
show of just government. But 
when he was gone the mingled 
bigotry and timidity of the ruling 
caste were allowed to have free 
vent. Itis true that the keenest 
of intellects did not share their 
fears. Swift believed that a rising 
of the Catholics against the Pro- 
testants was as little to be appre- 
hended as a rising of the women 
against the men. Swift’s bigotry, 
or whatever it was, was occupied 
in reviling the Presbyterians. Yet 
the mass of the people, utterly 
beaten as they were, remained true 
to their religion. Berkeley, when 
he wished to get a hearing from the 
peasantry, addressed them through 
the Roman Catholic clergy. Berke- 
ley was by far the brightest orna- 
ment of the Irish Bench in the 
eighteenth century, and was per- 
sonally much beloved for his 
philanthropic exertions, which knew 
no distinction of class or creed. He 
held the Tory doctrine of Church 
and State, but he had tacitly aban- 
doned Jeremy Taylor’s position. 
Less than a century before the 
great Anglican doctor had thought 
a ‘‘ Dissuasive from Popery ” might 
still take effect; he had recited 
some of the popular superstitions 
which he saw about him, and had 
in all simplicity prescribed the 
remedy. The people ought to come 
to church and be taught. Yet he 
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acknowledged that the ‘Scriptures 
and service were in an unknown 
tongue.”’ He uses this expression 
of the Latin Mass-book, but he also 
said the Irish ‘‘ understand us not, 
and they will not understand us, 
neither will they learn that they 
may understand and live.” Loftus, 
Bedell, Taylor, Berkeley—they all 
found the same thing; and the last 
being the most logical, if not the 
greatest, gave up the hopeless task. 
The people kept firmly to the old 
ways in religion. But they had 
suffered too much to fight for 
another half-century. In 1745, 
when the Pretender was at Derby, 
not a sword was drawn in Ireland. 
The Irish had had enough of the 
Stuarts. 

Mr. Froude has lately taken the 
public over the ground of the penal 
laws, and however much we may 
differ with him in opinion there is 
no use in reviewing his facts here. 
These laws were of two kinds: 
those conferring disabilities, civil 
and political, of which the Protes- 
tant sectaries shared the weight; 
and those directed against the 
Catholics alone. The former were 
in unison with the spirit of the 
age; the Tory theory was still very 
generally received. The latter were 
peculiar, and were only too success- 
ful. The object was to prevent 
Catholics from having estates. By 
the operation of this eminently 
wise code, the religious and the 
communistic feelings of the people 
are united against the Protestant 
landlords. And with these the 
national dislike of England, whence 
came both landlords and Protes- 
tantism, is commingled. Sassenagh, 
once the name of the English 
stranger only, is now most gene- 
rally used to express a Protestant. 
Dr. Joyce, one of the greatest 
living Irish scholars, has pro- 
nounced this usage to be ‘“ vulgar, 
and very modern,” a fact which 
has a significance of its own. 
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The “‘ inconveniencies of the Not- 
Union,” as Petty expressed it, were 
strikingly shewn at the time of 
Pitt’s famous commercial proposi- 
tions. These would have given 
Ireland almost complete free trade; 
but they were rejected because the 
fathers of the utterly impracticable 
Constitution of ’82 chose to consider 
them derogatory to the indepen- 
dence of the new nation. Soon 
after the Revolution the colony had 
asked for Union, and had been re- 
fused, and here wasthe consequence. 
England could no longer be just 
even when she wished it. There is 
a pamphlet written by some furious 
partisan which gives Pitt’s argu- 
ments in the British Parliament in 
juxta-position with those of the 
Chief Secretary in College Green. 
They answer each other, for it was 
Pitt’s policy to educate his Protec- 
tionist followers by minimising the 
propositions; while Orde had to 
represent them as of the greatest 
possible importance, so as to induce 
the Irish patriots to postpone their 
pride to their interests. 

The oppression of the people by 
the dominant faction became a 
public scandal. Sober English 
travellers openly sympathized with 
the White-boys. Arthur Young, 
usually so unsentimental, was 
moved by indignation to something 
like eloquence. It became the 
fashion among those who held or 
affected Liberal principles to repre- 
sent the Catholics as immaculate, 
in order to prove that ascendency 
was odious. The Rebellion unde- 
ceived these well-meaning people. 
It became clear that, badly as the 
Protestants had used their power, 
the Catholics would be even worse 
if they got the upper hand. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. The 
penal laws had been intended to 
degrade their victims, and they had 
succeeded to perfection. A Union 
became an absolute necessity. How 
the measure was carried all the 
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world knows ; but the world is apt 
to forget that the Government mea- 
sures for two generations, and 
more especially for the eighteen 
years of nominal independence, 
had been all carried in a similar 
way. Pitt wished, and probably 
intended, to emancipate the Catho- 
lics at the same time. But George 
the Third carried the day. Nearly 
thirty years of misery were neces- 
sary to achieve a reform which, it 
it had accompanied the Union, 
would have made men forget the 
means by which it was carried. 

The United Irishmen and the 
movements springing out of their 
organization deserve careful study. 
The tree of liberty, to use the slang 
of the day, was originally planted 
in America, then transplanted to 
France, where it was watered with 
the blood of kings. The natural 
and laudable discontent of the 
Irish Catholics was the lever with 
which Wolfe Tone worked. How 
little he cared for religion may be 
gathered from his memoirs, in which 
allusions to the Catholic Bishops 
are numerous and exceedingly un- 
complimentary. He wasa very able 
man, andno doubt sincere enough 
at last. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that he was quite ready 
to give his services to Pitt as a 
projector. His overtures were 
neglected. He was equally ready 
to be a writer for the Whigs. But 
George Ponsonby treated him as 
an inferior, a useful tool not to be 
taken into confidence, and Tone 
threw over the Whigs. He is a 
typical man. Many Irish patriots 
are ready to take a place if they 
can get one. Those who get places 
early and easily seldom become 
agitators. 

The Waterford election of 1826 
jarred upon the nerves of the Iron 
Duke. He saw that the King’s Go- 
vernment could no longer be carried 
om; and justice was done, not for 
its own sake, but for fear a worse 
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thing might happen. That sedition 
was the way to get things out of 
the Government was already well 
known in Henry the Eighth’s time, 
when Sir James Fitzgerald re- 
minded his nephew, Silken Thomas, 
that their house had always thriven 
by rebellion rather than by loyalty. 
To justify the taking up of arms. 
things must be very bad indeed ; but 
agitation is clearly allowable when 
there are great wrongs to be re- 
dressed. Only England cannot 
expect gratitude for favours so 
granted. Since 1829 there has 
been a constant movement in the 
right direction. All great griev- 
ances are now removed. The 
Church Establishment is gone. 
The reform of the Land Laws has. 
not satisfied the tenants, but it has 
satisfied the ends of justice. Pro- 
bably that is as much as Parliament 
need care for. The re-adjustment 
of educational endowments, and the: 
reform of local government alone 
remain. These are not matters so 
high as to be beyond the capacity 
of a united legislature. Yet it is 
for such objects that Home Rule is. 
demanded. 

Outside of the Parliamentary 
Home Rule party there is a great 
body of extreme Nationalists who 
want to get rid of England alto- 
gether. They do not command the 
situation, for Rome,having squeezed 
the orange, has thrown it away. 
Fenianism claims to have disestab- 
lished the Church and emancipated 
the tenant. The claim must be 
allowed. England was not fright- 
ened, but she was aroused to a 
sense of how deep-seated Irish dis- 
content was after all that had been 
done. Had the Elizabethan states- 
men been able to entertain such 
a conception, they might have 
governed Ireland as India has been 
since governed. Instead of that 
they tried the colonising plan, and 
their successors trod the same path. 
Petty proposed to carry it further 
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even than Cromwell. His notion 
was to transport 20,000 Irish girls 
into England and marry them there, 
replacing them by a like number of 
English girls who were to take Irish 
husbands. He gravely says that 
“the charge of making the exchange 
would not be £20,000 per annum, 
which is about six weeks’ pay of the 
present or late armies in Ireland.” 
Statesmen have not yet seen their 
way to dispense with an army in 
Ireland. The descendants of the 
colonists and of those whom they 
<lispossessed are still living side by 
side; the problem is how to make 
them agree decently together. The 
local politicians exert their utmost 
energies to make any such modus 
vivendi impossible. 

In the late Tipperary election the 
<laims of Home Rule and Fenianism 
were put before the people. The 
clergy worked hard. In one case a 
priest used physical force against 
an obnoxious ballad singer. A 
prominent supporter of the Nation- 
alist candidate is reported to have 
used these words :— 

‘Let the English Government 
keep Home Rule—they did not 
want it. (Cheers.) That measure 
was a sham! Let them pass a 
motion in the House of Commons 
to give the Irish arms, and if they 
did not get their rights from them, 
‘the devil a cutler in Cork.’ (Cheers 
and laughter.) Let them give the 
Irish people the right to bear arms, 
to be volunteers, and to go about 
armed as Englishmen are—and 
then if they did not get Tenant- 
right, Denominational Education, 
and the Land Bill settled, ‘the 
devil a cutler in Cork.’ (Renewed 
laughter.) It was not the first 
land question that was settled in 
Tipperary with the rifle!”’ (Loud 
cheers. ) 
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This is only a little more atrocious 
than some other speeches on the 
same occasion. 

Mr. Gray, the successful candi- 
date, in supporting the cry for 
denominational education, is re- 
ported to have said :—‘‘ The people 
of Ireland must have educational 
equality (the cant phrase for 
sectarianism), and to a certain 
extent religious equality without it 
isasham. Catholics say, and I as 
a Protestant hold they have a per- 
fect right to say it—for my children 
happen to be Catholics, and my 
wife is a Catholic.” (Cheers for 
Mrs. Gray.) A _ simple-minded 
person in the crowd called out, 
‘« And you'll be one yourself.” The 
mob laughed. It may easily be 
imagined how well Mr. Gray repre- 
sents the Protestants of Tipperary. 
The fact is that there are a few 
Home Rule members of Parliament 
who are Protestants. But they 
are not elected by those of their 
own creed. It may fairly be 
doubted whether there are a hun- 
dred Protestant Home Rulers in 
the whole island. Protestant 
ascendency was bad and it no 
longer exists. A Parliament in 
Dublin would mean Catholic ascen- 
dency, and is there any reason to 
suppose that its yoke would be a 
light one? Not the slightest. Irish 
history tells us plainly that when- 
ever those of one religion in Ireland 
have had the power they have 
oppressed the others. Agrarianism, 
Nationalism, Ultramontanism are 
all united against the Protestants, 
especially against the Protestant 
landlords. The Union must be 
maintained as the only possible 
means of getting fair play for all. 


R. BaGwett. 
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The Dark House on the Moor. 


THE DARK HOUSE ON 


By an OLp 


Ir is a wild winter’s night, and the 
wan clouds hurry over the sky, as 
though the tempestuous wind that 
<lrives them were some cruel and 
terrible pursuer. Ever and anon, 
as these nebulous clouds separate 
hurriedly and are again re-formed, 
the fitful gleams of a pale moon 
cast their light upon a barren 
moorland. 

A treeless, melancholy, and wind- 
ravaged waste it appears at this 
uncanny hour, and by this vague 
illumination. In all the space that 
lies within view there is only one 
spot that attracts the eye with any 
promise of shelter or human habi- 
tation, and even that, when closely 
viewed, is so dreary and discon- 
solate a shelter that a straying 
traveller might even prefer to spend 
the wild midnight hours upon the 
desolate and shelterless moorland 
rather than go for hospitality within 
its walls. It is a little farm-house, 
which stands cold and unprotected, 
with foundations which seem almost 
too frail to withstand the continually 
recurring wrath of the winds that 
attack it. The outbuildings are 
tumbling down, the few animals 
are ill-protected, and the whole of 
the little homestead wears a melan- 
choly air that strikes passers-by 
with gloom even in the day-time, 
and under the genial light of the 
sun. It is not in accordance with 
the sights and sounds of a beau- 
tiful morning, and impresses the 
observer with the idea that it is out 
of place, and that it contains some- 
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thing which is antagonistic to the 
gay and the beautiful. 

But now, visible only by this 
dim and fitful light, it bears so 
deserted and terrible an aspect that 
an individuality and character ap- 
pears to have awakened in its 
ordinary features and a kind of 
consciousness to have into 
existence within the inanimate 
bricks and mortar that compose 
this unearthly-looking abode. 

The eye is attracted towards this 
little inhabited spot by a faint but 
steady light which shines forth 
from one of its lower windows. 
A dim lamp evidently burns within, 
though the night is far advanced, 
and in this lonely country place 
most of the scattered inhabitants, 
who have toiled arduously through 
the day for their scant subsistence, 
have long since gone to rest. 

By this lamp there sits one per- 
son: alone, save for the presence 
of some guilty thoughts which 
appear to give him a terrible con- 
sciousness of company. No human 
being is likely to approach the 
house upon such a night as this: 
yet he now and again glances un- 
easily at the window, which has no 
curtain to keep out the chill air: 
no blind to screen him from the 
heavens without. He turns some- 
times upon his chair to glance 
apprehersively at the creaking 
door, although he knows that no 
mortal being dwells in that house 
besides himself. 

He appears to be doing nothing 


come 
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which should make him ashamed— 
he sits, idly, his head resting upon 
his hands, save when some appa- 
rently involuntary action makes 
him start and gaze around. Why 
is he so nervous—so uneasy ? 

He is himself the farmer to whom 
this homestead belongs: he is 
young, strong, active, and there is 
abundance of work upon this neg- 
lected land for a hearty man to be 
busy at as soon as the early dawn 
breaks over the sky. Yet he takes 
no rest. He has toiled all through 
the foregone day with the perti- 
nacity of one who is determined 
to wrest his livelihood from the 
unwilling and niggardly soil; and 
if he slept through these howling 
and unearthly hours of night, the 
bright morn would perchance still 
the unruly tempest and he might 
go forth to his labour with the 
friendly sun to aid and cheer him. 
The fight for existence which lies 
before this inheritor of a long-time 
ill-tended and naturally unfruitful 
farm is one which needs not only 
all his strength, but all the cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness which 
health and vigour can give to the 
working man. Why then is he 
thus wasting in unemployed and 
sleepless hours, the energy which 
he needs for the morrow? Here 
he sits, brooding—his head in his 
hands: and then he rises, taking 
up the lamp, and pacing around 
the room with hurried and uncer- 
tain steps, as though he looked for 
something yet knew not where or 
how to look. . 

But a fortnight is passed since 
this solitary young man buried his 
father, the only relative or friend 
he had ever had, save his long-dead 
and dimly-remembered mother. A 
faint recollection would now and 
then mingle with his dreams, of a 
gentle face that had made his 
childhood endurable ; and when he 
was younger and more tender, that 
fading vision had sometimes made 
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him sorrowful. But all that feeling 
had long since left him, and died 
away, in the years of hard and surly 
life alone with his father. And 
now he had laid that father in the 
dark earth, believing it to be his 
only eternal home, without a 
thought of personal grief, or even 
a regret for this utter blotting-out 
of a life—this final deep darkness 
which had engulphed the indi- 
viduality he had known. 

His father had been consistently 
cold and even harsh towards himn— 
perhaps often enough unjust and 
unfriendly ; yet at the same time 
he was the one solitary being to 
whom this young man had acknow- 
ledged any kind of tie or indebted- 
ness. But he neither shed tears. 
over the loss of this sole relative, 
or bemoaned the loneliness of his 
own lot, left, as he was, friendless 
in this solitary region. He felt no 
yearnings after the dead father; 
his eyes were not sleepless with 
sorrow ; his body was not restless 
from grief. No: his trouble was 
not of that order. 

When the hard old man lay, 
helpless at last, fighting with death, 
and yielding inch by inch to that 
silent but implacable power, the 
son lingered continually by his bed- 
side. Not to wait upon him, or 
soothe his last hours by any tender 
services, but for some purpose of 
his own. He hovered around him, 
his eyes fixed upon his face: he 
listened eagerly for every muttered 
sound which came from the lips of 
the semi-paralysed, and almost 
speechless sufferer. 

It was the night before his death 
that the old man, with a sudden 
agonised spasm, succeeded in pro- 
nouncing four distinct words. His 
son started to his feet, and flew to 
the bedside in the hope of obtain- 
ing something more than these 
four words: but they were the last 
that the father uttered. 

No words of love were they, nor 
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yet of hope: but they penetrated to 
the very soul of the listening youth, 
and filled him with excitement. 

‘‘My money—down there.” 

The old man’s fiery eye had darted 
a look of infinitely cunning intelli- 
gence into the young man’s face as 
he uttered the words, and he seemed 
to endeavour to point, as though he 
meant in one otf the lower rooms; 
for he lay upon a hard and uninvi- 
ting-looking bed in an upper cham- 
ber of this crazy tenement. 

No more could the youth gather 
from the old man’s inarticulate 
utterances, though he grew frantic 
with disappointed desire. The look 
of intelligence had vanished for 
ever from these dim and fast-closing 
eyes; no passion of the young man 
could again bring him into commu- 
nication with that something which 
had been his father. 

Satisfied of this he leaned his 
head upon his hand, and began to 
think intently. The words, unsatis- 
factory as they were, afforded him 
a sufficient text for long and ab- 
sorbed reflection. 

Long had he suspected his father 
of the sin of miserdom. Long had 
he watched and waited, hoping to 
gain some certainty of the fact, and 
to obtain some clue to the hiding 
place; but he had been unable to 
penetrate the well-guarded secret. 
Hours and days of suspicious ob- 
servation had he passed, fixing on 
his father the eyes of a spy; fol- 
lowing him from room to room, and 
listening with growing meanness at 
doorways and crevices; till at length 
this dream of hidden gold, which 
would release him from his hard 
and hated labour—which to him 
meant freedom and _ license—this 
dream became an absorbing idea, 
and all softer sentiments, all natu- 
ral affections, were lost in selfish 
desire. 

And now—he had got the half of 
the secret revealed—while the 
corpse of his dead father carried the 
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remainder with it into eternal 
silence. 

This was all a fortnight ago. 
The body of his father lay in the 
chill and drear little graveyard 
where all the far-scattered country 
people of that district were gathered 
together in a grim society. Little 
intercourse ever existed among 
them ; and they met finally only to 
lie silent and sullen side by side 
beneath the swift growing grass. 

From the day of the old man’s 
death—when at last he had no pos- 
sibility of obtaining further clue 
from him—up to the present hour, 
the young man had continually 
passed and re-passed across the 
rickety and decaying floors of his 
house, searching each square inch 
of it. Every corner—every cranny 
of those rooms had he examined 
again and again. High and low, 
the boards, the walls—he felt and 
sounded, and tapped, and peered 
into. Bit by bit he had pulled up 
the floors to look under them, and 
had laid the boards down again in 
such a reckless fashion that walk- 
ing ebout would have been danger- 
ous work for any who did not know 
the anatomy of the house very 
intimately indeed. The few scant 
articles of furniture he had scruti- 
nised so entirely that it was mere 
foolishness to spend more time upon 
them; but even yet he would now 
and then re-examine the old table 
which stood in the centre of the 
room ; and an ancient writing-desk 
that leant up against one wall with 
a sort of wistful and apologetic 
inability any longer to stand up- 
right, had been reduced to a final 
state of uselessness by his persistent 
search. He had torn out the drawers 
that were fastened, or that refused 
to move easily; he had broken up 
the interior with the idea that there 
might yet be some cunningly de- 
vised recess. 

Perchance, had he found the 
gold, and gone forth from that 
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unhappy house, leaving behind him 
all the hard and crushing associa- 
tions of his loveless youth, he might 
have entered upon some course of 
life which should have opened to 
him the possibilities of a more 
rational and joyful state. But the 
wealth which he searched for 
eluded him: as he grew more and 
more hopeless he realised continu- 
ally that he was bound to the 
miserable existence he led. He 
had no spiritual courage or hope, 
which would have enabled him to 
work on fearlessly, in the midst of 
his poverty. He had too long 
given himself up to the intoxicating 
dream of wnearned riches, for him 
to remain, even sullenly, contented 
without them. During his father’s 
life, as he had crept atter him and 
watched him, he had fully deter- 
mined that when at last his eye 
should catch the gleam of the gold, 
that moment should his father die. 
And yet—now that his father was 
out of his way—now that he might 
tear the house to pieces in his 
searchings, undisturbed and unin- 
terrupted—all was useless. 

Useless—and worse than useless. 
For he was wearing out his body, 
his implement of honest labour. 
He was exhausting his forces and 
wasting his youth in this ceaseless 
and fruitless pursuit. 

For the hundredth time he rose 
from his chair and went through the 
rooms, holding the flickering light 
in his hand, once more to look 
around them all, in the idea that 
he might just have omitted to 
examine the very nook that held 
his fortune. And again he returned 
and placed the light upon the 
rickety table, having come back to 
the old spot, empty handed, as 
before. 

His face, as he stood there, in 
the centre of the room, looking 
fixedly at the ground, with a wild 
and absorbed expression, revealed 
the ravages of his passion. Deep 
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furrows, like those seen in the faces. 
of old and world-worn men, were 
growing upon it and taking its 
youth away. His eyes were sunken 
and emitted a hard light that came 
forth like the flash of a dagger— 
evil, destructive of all but self. 
His hands trembled with the excite- 
ment of baffied desire, as he raised 
them to his head, and pressed his. 
aching brows. The action seemed 
indeed to bring some illumination 
to his tormented brain, for a new 
idea appeared to arise within him. 

“Can it be!” he exclaimed 
aloud, but in a low voice of 
horror, that came forth from the 
depths of his despair and degrada- 
tion. ‘‘Can it be that my father 
lied to me? Or did himself but 
dream that he had money? Oh! 
God! I must despair!” 

As he spoke the last words, 
which seemed to be forced out from 
his lips by his sudden realization of 
the completeness of his disappoint- 
ment, he looked up, almost as though 
the involuntary utterance of God’s 
name had impelled him to raise his 
eyes to those wild and distracted 
heavens. He might find there 
harmony with himself, if not hope: 
for nature seemed determined to 
play an appropriate accompani- 
ment to-night to the part which the 
poor solitary mortal was enacting. 
But his gaze never travelled far 
enough to perceive the sympathy of 
the sky, for ere it could reach the 
rolling clouds it met a much more 
terrific sight—a sight to him whose 
eyes it riveted, so terrific that fear 
paralysed him and made him into 
a rigid statue of amazement. 

He gazed—aghast and terror- 
stricken—he gazed at the window; 
his hands still uplifted and pressed 
to his temples, for the blood was 
frozen in his veins—his heart 
appeared not to beat, the breath 
was as if it had departed from his 
body, and he knew not how to 
move. 
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For there—at the window—just 
outside it—pressed almost against 
the glass—there he beheld his 
father’s face. Not doubtfully—not 
vaguely—but plainly asany material 
fact. His brain dimly formed the 
thought that could he but close his 
eyes, the fearful thing might be 
gone when again he opened them, 
but he could not close them !—his 
eyes remained fixed, as though 
death had indeed come to him, in 
this extremity of his terror. 

Was this hallucination? Was it 
a dream of distracted eyes or of 
distempered mind? No; it was 
horribly, fearfully distinct. Clearly, 
as he stood and gazed, could he 
trace the lines of the worn and fur- 
rowed face—he met the familiar 
look of the sad and clouded eyes; 
there was the gray tangled hair, 
tossed by the night wind—and 
around him—ah, yes, around him, 
clasped and held as if for protection 
—the shroud ; the white and awful 
folds of the death-shroud clung 
about him. As every particular of 
this sight stamped itself upon his 
brain the unhappy youth gave vent 
to a horrid scream, a yell of fear, 
and sank unconscious upon the 
floor. 

He never knew how long a time 
elapsed before his consciousness 
began to return, before he again 
struggled up from the floor and 
stared wildly about him. He sate 
silently, where he found himself, 
afraid to move further, lonely and 
terrified, fearful even of looking to 
the heavens above, so great was his 
dread of seeing that sight again. 
But he ventured to peer around 
with reluctant eyes, and then closed 
them with a sigh of relief that they 
had met with no form of terror in 
the dim half-lighted corners of the 
room. 

Dare he move ?—dare he rise and 
try to throw off the ey that lay 
a him? Dare he face the 
adows that would flicker on the 
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wall as he moved, and the deep. 
darknesses of the silent house ? 
How could he escape from his great 
dread to the world of realities ? 

He knew not; his house stood 
alone in the midst of a desolate 
tract, which contained nothing that 
would shield him from the weird 
and awful; if he ventured outside 
his door, he knew not but that he 
should find that terrible figure 
standing there, waiting for him. 
The thought curdled his blood. 
What should he do? Must he sit 
there, like a craven coward, daring 
neither to move or raise his eyes ? 

Whilst he thus debated within 
himself, a new horror stole upon 
his senses—a new amazement pal- 
sied the action of his _ brain. 
Motionless he sat and listened, 
motionless he submitted to the 
agony of fear that filled him; for 
the unseen power that thus alarmed 
him seemed to hold him with a 
hand of ice. Silently he listened ; 
for indeed it was a voice that broke 
upon his ear; not in terrifying 
accents, but  clearly,—slowly,— 
gently,—softly—the words dropped 
into his mind. 

‘*My son, I would not have thus: 
alarmed you had I realized how 
dread a sight to you would be that 
of your own father’s face. It is I 
—I, your father,—it is no fiend 
that has taken my form. Do not 
fear me more than you used, 
although I only wear a semblance 
of a form rather than the reality. 

‘** Flee from this house, my son; 
yield not to the haunting spirits 
that throng it, and are breaking 
your young spirit to their will! 
Do you not see them?—see how 
they crowd about you—see how 
they gather and come from all 
parts of the house, striving to hold 
you from me—striving to keep you 
for their own evil will. God be 

raised, you cannot see them! 
Field not to them! 

‘They governed me, also. Yes, 
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it was here, in this house, that first 
the passion for gold became too 
strong forme! I was a grasping 
and a hard man always; I craved 
for money, but it was to gain 
advantages, wealth, position ; I was 
not so meaningless in my desires as 
to love it only for itself! But here 
—here—I lost my hold on life, on 
love—on all but the vice of avarice. 
I see it all now. It was in me, as 
it is in you; but instead of fighting 
it, as you must, I yielded to the 
power of cruel, evil, unspiritual 
spirits, who helped me crush my 
better nature, and gave me food 
for my vices. They, too, have 
lived and died here—unprincipled, 
selfish wretches, who so loved their 
tangible, material world, that even 
after leaving the body behind, they 
endeavoured to cling as closely 
as possible to that part of their 
material surroundings, to which 
they had attached themselves. But 
I must hasten, for my time is short. 
So long, my son, has your body 
been obscured by terror, that I have 
but little time left for speech. 

“TI died—alas !—my last words 
were of that cursed money—nmy last 
thoughts dwelled upon it—and as 
my dim soul left the worn out body, 
I found myself, not looking up or 
entering on new life, but standing 
and gazing upon the spot where the 
money lay lid. I could not leave 
it—I had nothing else to turn to— 
and until my body was carried from 
the house I wandered about and 
around it, a lost and wretched being, 
bemoaning my store, which was 
lost, both to me and to you! 

‘Do not tremble so, my son—it 
fills me with grief, to be such a 
terror to the only being who has 
any bond of union with me. The 
only being—yes—your mother,— 
ah! I loved her once—I loved her 
always, only I was blind and dead 
—lI have looked for her, but I can- 
not find her! I cannot find her 
anywhere—not anywhere ! 
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‘‘ But I must tell you how, when 
they hid my body away, a chain 
seemed to have been cut, and I 
found myself straying—alone—in 
utter darkness. Such darkness as 
I have no words for. 

“T taught you to have no faith 
in the fable of a future life; I had 
none myself. When clouded and 
veiled, and utterly bowed down by 
this intolerable darkness I thought 
—This is death. And yet I mar- 
velled that I should still be able to 
think—that I could thus wonder at 
my own state. Did I still exist 
even in death? Was I to die to 
everything save consciousness? Was 
I to lose all save the knowledge of 
my own misery and want of life? 
At first I seemed to be a_ part of 
the darkness—quite negative, and 
blank, and hopeless. But after- 
wards these questionings arose in 
me, and I strove within myself, and 
began to cry for life, and forgot 
my past vices, in the yearning for 
a new creation of myself. New, 
yes—for I did not expect to return 
to earth life. A mysterious longing 
was growing within me, for some- 
thing which I could not understand 
—a yearning, and a craving, and a 
reaching out—blind and melancholy 
yet passionate, for all my nature’s 
force was thrown upon it. I could 
not understand then, but I know 
now, that the first glimmering idea 
of life in the spirit had dawned 
upon me. 

‘When I was filled with this 
passionate desire I felt a gentle 
hand touch mine, so lovingly that 
my suspicious nature could not for 
shame arouse itself. Then it pressed 
my weary eyes, and bade me see. 

‘‘ See !—oh, my son! the rapture 
that filled me when first that intol- 
erable darkness began to be dis- 
persed by a sort of gray gloom, 
which, though sad and mournful, 
was to me, by contrast, like a 
radiant light. I felt that once more 
I was alive—that death in some 
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inscrutable manner had been ban- 
ished—that life had returned to me 
with sight, yet I could not pause to 
wonder at this mystery, for all my 
attention was riveted upon the 
world I found myself in. Was it 
Heaven, or was it Hell? I knew 
not. 

‘Dim, cowering forms I saw all 
around me, some with hidden faces, 
some with upturned eyes, empty of 
expression, unseeing. I gazed into 
the faces I met, in amazement at 
the emptiness of life expressed in 
them, the void of all save blank 
misery, and vague appeal. When 
first my surprise wore off, it went 
to my heart to see the shapes they 
wore, to observe the objectlessness 
of their attitudes, the doubtfulness 
and hesitation of their movements ; 
and then, to hear the childish wail 
burst from the heart of some half- 
formed creature, who had worn out 
his physical body in idle sin and 
selfishness, giving his spirit no time 
or opportunity for growth. 

“And I!—JZ was among them— 
I was one of these, and when I 
thought of this, I laid my head 
down and gave way to despair. 

“ But a touch then came again 
upon my hand, and looking up I 
saw, dimly, a form—a _ beautiful 
form—a form instinct with light 
and life and movement, glowing 
with its own internal loveliness and 
radiant with animation. How can 
I tell you what this form was? 
Oh, that you might see it, and be 
guided as I was guided! It was a 
dove, with broad-spread wings for 
flight—and yet a woman—how, I 
know not. I can only tell you how 
I was impressed. I saw that she 
was the foremost, and most distinct 
of a circling band of glowing 
luminous forms, that vanished far 
beyond my sight into those heavens 
above, which were invisible to me. 

‘“‘ She spoke—and told me I was 
wrong to despair, for I had already 
taken an upward step, and if I would 
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follow her, she told me she would 
prove this by shewing me the world 
Thad just left. She spoke with such 
simplicity and commanding earnest- 
ness that unhesitatingly I obeyed. 

‘And what a sight she made 
visible to me! The language of 
earth is too puny to describe that 
which I saw. Beings who fought 
in the filth for a copper, like wild 
dogs for a bone. Creatures who 
fawned and flattered and licked the 
horrible dust with their black and 
blistered tongues, to gain but a 
particle of some possession from 
another. Solitary, intense forms, 
who grubbed and dug and scraped 
with their nails in some particular 
spot—some hideous hole—after a 
fancied hoard which they expected 
to find there. Notmen, but beasts, 
were these, with their eyes always 
downwards—their bodies always 
bent, in some abject attitude ; their 
faces turned away from such dim 
rays, not of light, but of lesser 
gloom, as could struggle into their 
atmosphere ! 

“‘ And I, but a brief while before, 
had been one of these! Too self- 
absorbed even to see my own 
dreadful companions—fixing my 
eyes only on that horrid tie which 
had bound me to the earth— 
my hidden gold—I, unseeing, and 
unseen, had mingled with this 
sickening crew! Oh, could I but 
inspire you with the disgust and 
contempt which filled my breast, as 
I watched these selfish, unopened 
beings! Could I but picture them 
so vividly, that you would sooner 
die of starvation and poverty than 
suffer your spirit to be so depraved! 
Die? What is death? But the 
casting aside of a useless garment. 
I know now how small a thing it is, 
for I only appreciated the change 
by the fact that I could not reach 
my money—could not grasp it; and 
T could not speak to you. More- 
over, I saw my body lying there, 
and was perplexed by its separation 

8 
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from myself. Believe me, to die is 
nothing, beside the hideous degra- 
dation which men bring upon them- 
selves by soul-murder—Yes! is it 
not murder to that inner and higher 
part of you, to give your life, your 
mind, your thoughts, yourself, to a 
something which has no existence 
save to the most external senses? 
something which is of no value, 
unless you exchange it for other 
things which also are tangible to the 
external senses? And these are 
things which vanish for ever when 
the poor mutilated, darkened spirit 
leaves the body; leaves it, to pass 
into some such state as I have tried 
to tell you of. 

“While I gazed in wonder and 
horror, these other beings of some 
different world stood beside me :— 
different, indeed, for they were 
beautiful and full of light, instead 
of hideous and dark. 

‘Presently she that had already 
spoken before to me, spoke again. 
‘Despair not,’ she said; ‘for I 
shew you what a mighty step in 
life you have taken. You now 
perceive the spiritual life—you are 
Awake! Only dimly awake, it is 
true; only as a child; but still 
awake. And now your eyes turn 
upwards to the light. . . . If, 
long ago, while on earth, you had 
yielded to your better nature, if 
you had not thrown aside your 
sweet wife’s influences,—if you had 
turned into the paths of goodness 
and truth, instead of letting yourself 
gradually grow harsher and falser, 
you would now have gained a 
spiritual life—you would be full of 
works, of loves, of hopes; you 
would have entered upon that life 
which ought to belong to you, 
when physical death freed you 
from your body, instead of finding 
yourself in darkness, and void of 
life. As itis, thank your Father 
that he has opened your eyes, and 
patiently persevere in your efforts 
to realize the world which is around 
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you. The more you endeavour to 
perceive spiritual existences, the 
more will they crowd upon you, 
and your life will momently be- 
come fuller. But look not down- 
wards or back—Look not back! 
Your eyes are too faint and feeble 
yet to brave the sight of the evil 
which lies behind you!’ 

‘And I did strive! Oh, God, 
how I prayed for light and looked 
to the dim sky and craved for the 
sun’s beams! But I dare not pause 
to tell you all, for the light of your 
earth’s’ sun will soon fill your 
heavens and you cannot then see 
me or hear me, though I still shall 
be beside you. 

‘They told me—these angel visi- 
tants—that a glorious light filled 
all’ the universe, and that I was 
blind, not the world dark. They 
saw it; they said it surrounded me 
could I but perceive it. I strove 
with straining eye-balls to see its 
all-pervading presence. I wan- 
dered through my gray and gloomy 
surroundings, regardless of where 
my feet strayed, thinking only that 
perchance in some new place I 
might catch the sight I yearned for 
—over the rough and _pathless. 
moors and mountains that stretched 
on every side, I toiled in this 
passionate hope—fancying that 
from each mountain top I should 
behold the sun rising—that in each 
valley I might look up and see the 
heavens, cleared from the pall of 
gloom that obscured them. 

‘‘] wandered on, with weary 
feet, bruised by the hard rocks, 
worn and faint with fruitless 
toil. Yet still my deep desire car- 
ried me on, and I would not yield 
to hopelessness. I strove con- 
tinually, feeling sure that some 
way must lead out of the darkness. 
Then, as my spirit almost sank 
beneath its own struggles, help 
came tome; a wonderful presence 
crossed my path. I saw before me 
a strong and upright form, whose 
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white and sweeping robes wore on 

them the colour of light; and I 
could see that he carried within 
him a roseate ray of sunshine. It 
gleamed and glowed forth from 
him. I knew that it was his atmo- 
sphere, it was that which sustained 
his sweet life in the midst of the 
dull vapourousness that surrounded 
me. He came towards me, and 
gladdened me with his greeting; 
for he hailed me as a brother, and 
bade me only look forward, and 
hasten unwaveringly towards the 
true, the real life. And ere he left 
me he said, ‘There is a work close 
at hand for thee to do, but thou 
must go back as even we must, 
when we endeavour to help others. 
Art thou strong enough, my brother, 
to face the old world of sin and 
weakness—to feel the material fet- 
ters almost on thee once again? 
Wilt thou not be tempted by their 
allurements ?’ 

‘* My son, I told him so earnestly 
how deeply I felt the change—how 
great even this blind life of mine 
seemed in comparison to that in 
which I was satisfied only with the 
light of a physical sun—that he 
smiled as he passed away, leaving, 
methought, a stray sunbeam from 
the shining of his garments. 

“My work soon came to me, and 
then I recognized his meaning. 

“T saw you; and I, too, was 
terrified, as much as you were, by 
a terrible phantom! For I saw 
you, my beloved son, my only child 
—a youthful spirit who should 
have learned how to live from me— 
I saw you grovelling among the 
beasts, lowering yourself to them, 
instead of trying to rise even above 
humanity! 

‘‘T saw you, cowering and grop- 
ing, searching for the paltry money 
which was the centre of your dark 
down-looking, and growing meaner 
and more miserable in your inner 
life. In your longing for easily- 


gotten gold I heard you curse me! 
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and thy avenging voice penetrated 

into my soul and awoke in me the 
horrors of remorse. I saw your 
spirit—your body I could not see— 
and its aspect struck me so deeply 
with grief and fear that in my 
longing I flung myself towards you 
—I strove to reach you—to speak 
—to warn you—to hold you back 
from the evil. And then, I know 
not how, I found myself in this 
shape—in the form that I last wore 
upon earth—and this—this familiar 
shape has so affrighted you that 
you cannot speak to me! Oh, 
answer me, my son!” 

Silence fell, and the silence was 
more awful to the young man than 
even the sound of that weird, 
entreating voice. Wildly he cried 
aloud, ‘‘ What would you have me 
do ? ”? 

‘“‘Do? Ah, let me strive to tell 
you! Look not down upon the 
material temptations and desires,. 
which are only clogs and drags 
upon that life of man which enters: 
into eternity. Oh, my son, if by 
these words I can undo the teach- 
ings of a life—believe me, you are 
immortal! Do not condemn your- 
self to that dread state which, by 
those who enslave themselves to: 
earthly gain, must be experienced, 
when first their earthly existence is. 
taken from them. Oh, my son, let 
me strive to shew you the way!” 

As he spoke, in the greatness: 
of his desire, the father forgot 
that the barrier of flesh lay be-- 
tween their spirits. He advanced 
from out the shadow that had con- 
cealed the form he wore, and held 
his hands yearningly towards his 
son. 

He advanced but a step, yet that 
step permitted the wan moonlight 
to reveal him. 

The youth sprang to his feet 
with a wild shriek of abject fear, 
and then, as though rooted to the 
ground, he gazed in silence at 
the figure before his eyes. For a 
8—2 
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moment thus they remained motion- 
less, each looking fixedly upon the 
other; and then the ghostly being 
made a gesture of deprecation— 
for overpowering fear and horror 
was plainly visible in the counten- 
ance of the unhappy young man. 

He flung out his arms towards 
his son, and leaned towards him, 
striving to express the yearning, and 
desire to help, that filled him. But 
the apparent approaching of this 
unearthly form towards him, filled 
the young man’s cup of horror to 
the full. He suddenly rushed to 
the window, flung it up, and sprang 
through it, while its rotten cords 
let it crash with a loud noise behind 
his flying figure. Blindly, but with 
the energy of terror, he fled across 
the dark moorland. 

The weak mortal, terrified beyond 
endurance by a horrible and unex- 
pected appearance, had escaped and 
hidden himself away from the very 
sight of the helping hand held out 
tohim. His only thought is to get 
away—away—and to find some 
natural, physical thing which could 
re-assure and comfort the scattered 
senses of the body. 

And what a dark house indeed is 
this which he leaves behind him, 
standing in its bleak solitude upon 
the moor, untenanted by any mor- 
tal! Its most tangible inhabitant 
a being from another world—out of 
another life, brought hither by 
remorse and the late effort to re- 
trieve at least some of his errors! 

There is no light within the house 
now, for the dim lamp has long 
since burnt out, and the fitful moon- 
rays as they gleam now and again 
through the window make the 
shadows more mysterious and sug- 
gestive. Are the rooms indeed 
tenanted by vague and unreal 
figures, that crouch and run and 
dance, and gibber in an unearthly 
merriment, as though delighted that 
the last mortal had gone, and left 
them free to hold their grim revel, or 
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are these fantastic forms but the 
mingling of the vague light with the 
dim shade ? 

Even that ghastly form which had 
proved so terrible a sight, grows 
dimmer; but still is visible the 
worn and haggard face, marked 
now with tears; and still is there 
power to give forth one cry of 
anguish. 

‘“‘Lost! lost! lost! Oh, my son, 
thou couldst not believe though 
one rose from the dead ! How could 
I hope that the fervour of a 
moment should undo the lessons of 
years?. My God, I have 
failed in my work! . . Thave 
done nothing! What shall 
I do? Is there no hope for me!” 

Fear and grief and sorrow en- 
compassed him like a gray vapour, 
which gathered around him as a 
veil. His features grew blurred 
and indistinct and his form lost all 
physical outline. For he turned 
inward into the interior state of his 
spirit, that he might there find the 
privacy of solitude, in which to 
yield to his grief and disappoint- 
ment. Forlorn and dim, he vanished 
from the earthly sphere, and from 
the vision of those dark beings that 
seemed to claim the dwelling as 
their own; for though enveloped 
in gloom as he was, yet their dark- 
ness was deeper still. 

They could not perceive the 
sorrowful spirit even while it stood 
in their midst: but soon he left 
them altogether, passing away into 
another world, which though dim 
and melancholy, yet had a purer 
atmosphere and a less hopeless 
darkness. 

And here, back once more in the 
state which had become familiar to 
him, he prepared to hide himself 
wholly within his gloom of disap- 
pointment until its bitterness should 
have worn away. But, ere the 
cloud had completely wrapped him 
round, there penetrated to his soul 
a sound which seemed to reach him 
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out of a far-off sphere. A voice— 
gentle and soft, as the tender voice 
of the dove, yet clear and audible, 
fell upon his ear, rousing and 
awakening’ his spirit by a new 
beauty and by a sweetness that 
seemed already known and familiar 
to the far-reaches of his memory. 

“Do not thus despair! How 
hast thou striven! The dear angels 
already smile upon thee. I can 
perceive, by the increase of light 
that is about thee, the Divine 
approval that is elicited by thy 
impassioned act. Fear not: for 
soon thy unresting feet will lead 
thee into a brighter state, and thou 
wilt find the way into that peaceful 
home which I am permitted to pre- 
pare and keep for thee. Only look 
thou ever up, my love!” 

Whilst he listened, and felt the 
tender words drop upon his heart 
like soft rain upon a thirsty land, 
there came across his sad, up- 
looking eyes a light. And as it 
came, gladdening his earnest soul 
with a delight as of new life, he 
beheld, within its centre of bright- 
ness, the features of his long-lost 
wife smile for an instant upon him. 
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The sound of the broad wings of 
heavenly messengers fell upon his 
ears, and his eyes dimly perceived 
glowing and majestic forms that 
moved in bright harmony where 
the light appeared. And his eyes 
gathered strength to gaze, and his 
ears power to hear, for he felt that 
those who dwelled and moved with- 
in that light breathed the atmo- 
sphere of love. 

He knew that his eyes were open- 
ing to behold the Divine lght 
which the dove-winged messenger 
had told him filled all the universe. 

The majestic beings, clothed in 
light, and radiant with light, who 
swiftly passed him by, thrilling his 
new-born consciousness by their 
glowing presence, smiled upon him. 

The darkness of night had 
fallen from him, and he felt that 
the cloud which made him dim was 
a mist of the morning. 

And the earth too now flung off 
her brooding shadows, and awoke to 
welcome her own divinity—the sun. 
The storm was over, and the bright- 
ness of the dawn fell upon a de- 
serted and decaying building—the 
dark house on the moor. 
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Tuat “Art is long and life is 
short” is a truth which everyone 
feels, or ought to feel; yet surely 
those who were in London last May, 
and had in one week the oppor- 
tunities of hearing Rubinstein play 
the Sonata Impassionata, of seeing 
Wagner conduct the Spinning 
Wheel Chorus from the Flying 
Dutchman, and of studying art at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, have very little 
to complain of as regards human 
existence and art-pleasures. 

Descriptions of music are gene- 
rally, perhaps, more or less failures, 
for music is a matter of individual 
feeling, and the beauties and 
lessons that one draws from hear- 
ing lovely sounds are mainly 
personal, and depend to a large 
extent on one’s own state of mind 
and culture. So leaving Rubinstein 
and Wagner to be celebrated by 
Franz Huéffer, or Mr. Haweis, or 
any other of our picturesque writers 
on music, I will describe some of 
the pictures now being shown in 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The origin of this Gallery is as 
follows: About a year ago the idea 
occurred to Sir Coutts Lindsay of 
building a public gallery, in which, 
untrammelled by the difficulties or 
meannesses of ‘‘ Hanging Com- 
mittees,” he could exhibit to the 
lovers of art the works of certain 
great living artists side by side: a 
gallery in which the student would 
not have to struggle through an 
endless monotony of mediocre works 
in order to reach at what was worth 
looking at; and in which the people 
of England could have the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the merits of 
at least one great master of paint- 


ing, whose pictures had been kept 
from public exhibition by the 
jealousy and ignorance of rival 
artists. Accordingly, last May, in 
New Bond Street, the Grosvenor 
Gallery was opened to the public. 
As far as the Gallery itself is 
concerned, there are only three 
rooms, so there is no fear of our 
getting that terrible weariness of 
mind and eye which comes on after 
the ‘‘Forced Marches” through 
ordinary picture galleries. The 
walls are hung with scarlet damask 
above a dado of dull green and 
gold: there are luxurious velvet 
couches, beautiful flowers and 
plants, tables of gilded wood and 
inlaid marbles, covered with 
Japanese China and the latest ‘‘Min- 
ton,” globes of ‘‘rainbow glass” 
like large soap-bubbles, and, in fine, 
everything in decoration that is 
lovely to look on, and in harmony 
with the surrounding works of art. 
Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt 
are probably the greatest masters 
of colour that we have ever had in 
England, with the single exception 
of Turner, but their styles differ 
widely. To draw a rough distine- 
tion, Holman Hunt studies and 
reproduces the colours of natural 
objects, and deals with historical 
subjects, or scenes of real life, 
mostly from the East, touched 
occasionally with a certain fanciful- 
ness, asin the ‘‘Shadow of the 
Cross.”? Burne-Jones, on the con- 
trary, is a dreamer in the land 
of mythology, a seér of fairy 
visions, a symbolical painter. 
He is an imaginative colourist 
too, knowing that all colour is no 
mere delightful quality of natural 
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things, but a “spirit upon them by 
which they become expressive to the 
spirit,” as Mr. Pater says. Watts’ 

wer, on the other hand, lies in 

is great originative and imagina- 
tive genius, and he reminds us of 
ZEschylus or Michael Angelo in the 
startling vividness of his concep- 
tions. Although these three painters 
differ much in aim and in result, 
they yet are one in their faith, and 
love, and reverence, the three 
golden keys to the gate of the 
House Beautiful. 

On entering the West Gallery 
the first picture that meets the eye 
is Mr. Watts’ ‘‘Love and Death,” 
a large painting, representing a 
marble doorway, all overgrown with 
white-starred jasmine and sweet 
brier-rose. Death, a giant form, 
veiled in grey draperies, is passing 
in with inevitable and mysterious 
power, breaking through all the 
flowers. One foot is already on the 
threshold, and one relentless hand 
is extended, while Love, a beautiful 
boy with lithe brown limbs and 
rainbow-coloured wings, all shrink- 
ing like a crumpled leaf, is trying, 
with vain hands, to bar the entrance. 
A little dove, undisturbed by the 
agony of the terrible conflict, waits 
patiently at the foot of the steps 
for her playmate ; but will wait in 
vain, for though the face of Death 
is hidden from us, yet we can see 
from the terror in the boy’s eyes and 
quivering lips, that, Medusa-like, 
this grey phantom turns all it looks 
upon to stone; and the wings 
of Love are rent and crushed. 
Except on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome, there are 
perhaps few paintings to compare 
with this in intensity of strength 
and in marvel of conception. It is 
worthy to rank with Michael 
Angelo’s ‘‘God dividing the Light 
from the Darkness.” 

Next to it are hung five pictures 
by Millais. Three of them are 
portraits of the three daughters of 
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the Duke of Westminster, all in 
white dresses, with white hats and 
feathers; the delicacy of the colour 
being rather injured by the red 
damask background. ‘These pic- 
tures do not possess any particular 
merit beyond that of being ex- 
tremely good likeuesses, especially 
the one of the Marchioness of 
Ormonde. Over them is hung a 
picture of a seamstress, pale and 
vacant-looking, with eyes red from 
tears and long watchings in the 
night, hemming a shirt. It is 
meant to illustrate Hood’s familiar 
poem. As we look on it, a terrible 
contrast strikes us between this 
miserable pauper-seamstress and 
the three beautiful daughters of the 
richest duke in the world, which 
breaks through any artistic reveries 
by its awful vividness. 

The fifth picture is a profile head 
of a young man with delicate aqui- 
line nose, thoughtful, oval face, and 
artistic, abstracted air, which will 
be easily recognized as a portrait 
of Lord Ronald Gower, who is him- 
self known as an artist and sculptor. 
But no one would discern in these 


’ five pictures the genius that painted 


“The Home at Bethlehem” and 
the portrait of John Ruskin which 
is in Oxford. 

Then come eight pictures by 
Alma Tadema, good examples of 
that accurate drawing of inanimate 
objects which makes his pictures so 
real from an antiquarian point of 
view, and of the sweet subtlety of 
colouring which gives to them a 
magic all their own. No. 32 repre- 
sents some Roman girls bathing in a 
marble tank, and the colour of the 
limbs in the water is very perfect in- 
deed ; a dainty attendant is tripping 
down a flight of steps with a bundle 
of towels, and in the centre a great 
green sphynx in bronze throws forth 
a shower of sparkling water for a 
very pretty laughing girl, who 
stoops gleefully beneath it. There 
is a delightful sense of coolness 
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about the picture, and one can 
almost imagine that one hears the 
splash of water, and the girls’ 
chatter. It is wonderful what a 
world of atmosphere and reality 
may be condensed into a very small 
space, for this picture is only about 
eleven by two and a half inches. 

The most ambitious of these pic- 
tures isone of ‘ Phidias showing 
the Frieze of the Parthenon to his 
Friends.” We are supposed to be 
on a high scaffolding level with the 
frieze, and the effect of great 
height produced by glimpses of 
light between the planking of the 
floor is very cleverly managed. 
But there is a want of individuality 
among the connoisseurs clustered 
round Phidias, and the frieze itself 
is very inaccurately coloured. The 
Greek boys who are riding and 
leading the horses are painted 
Egyptian red, and the whole design 
is done in this red, dark blue, and 
black. This sombre colouring is 
un-Greek ; the figures of these boys 
were undoubtedly tinted with flesh 
colour, like the ordinary Greek 
statues, and the whole tone of the 
colouring of the original frieze was 
brilliant and light; while one of 
its chief beauties, the reins and 
accoutrements of burnished metal, 
is quite omitted. This painter is 
more at home in the Greco-Roman 
art of the Empire and later Re- 
public than he is in the art of the 
Periklean age. 

The most remarkable of Mr. 
Richmond’s pictures exhibited here 
is his ‘‘Electra at the Tomb of 
Agamemnon’’—a very magnificent 
subject, which, however, is not done 
justice to. Electra and her hand- 
maidens are grouped gracefully in 
various attitudes around the tomb 
of the murdered King; but there is 
a want of humanity in the scene; 
there is no trace of that passionate 
Asiatic mourning for the dead to 
which the Greek women were so 
prone, and which @schylus de- 
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scribes with such intensity ; nor 
would Greek women have come to 
pour libations to the dead in such 
bright-coloured dresses as Mr. Rich- 
mond has given them ; clearly this 
artist has not studied A%schylus’ 
play of the Chiephora, in which 
there is an elaborate and pathetic 
account of this scene. The tall, 
twisted tree-stems, however, that 
form the back-ground are fine and 
original in effect, and Mr. Rich- 
mond has caught exactly that 
peculiar opal-blue of the sky 
which is so remarkable in Greece ; 
the purple orchids too, and daffodil 
and narcissi that are in the fore- 
ground are all flowers which I have 
myself seen at Argos. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay sends a life- 
size portrait of his wife, holding a 
violin, which has some good points 
of colour and position, and four 
other pictures, including an exqui- 
sitely simple and quaint little 
picture of the ‘‘ Dower House at 
Balcarres,”’ and a ‘‘ Daphne ” with 
rather questionable flesh-painting, 
and in whom we miss the breath- 
lessness of flight. 


**T saw the blush come o’er her like a 

rose ; 

The half-reluctant crimson comes 
and goes ; 

Her glowing limbs make pause, and 
she is stayed, 

Wondering the issue of the words 
she prayed.” 


It isa great pity that Holman 
Hunt is not represented by any of 
his really great works, such as the 
‘‘ Finding of Christ in the Temple,” 
or ‘Isabella mourning over the 
Pot of Basil,’ both of which are 
fair samples of his powers. Four 
pictures of his are shewn here; a 
little Italian child, painted with 
great love and sweetness, two street 
scenes in Cairo full of rich Oriental 
colouring, and a wonderful work 
called the ‘‘ Afterglow in Egypt.’ 
It represents a tall swarthy Egyp- 
tian woman, in a robe of dark and 
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light blue, carrying a green jar on 
her shoulder, and a sheaf of grain 
on her head; around her comes 
fluttering a flock of beautiful doves 
of all colours, eager to be fed. 
Behind is a wide flat river, and 
across the river a stretch of ripe 
corn, through which a gaunt camel 
is being driven; the sun has set, 
and from the west comes a great 
wave of red light like wine poured 
out on the land, yet not crimson, 
as we see the Afterglow in Northern 
Europe, but a rich pink like that 
of arose. As a study of colour it 
is superb, but it is difficult to feel 
a human interest in this Egyptian 
peasant. 

Mr. Albert Moore sends some of 
his usual pictures of women, which 
as studies of drapery and colour 
effects are very charming. One of 
them, a tall maiden, in a robe of 
light blue, clasped at the neck with 
a glowing sapphire, and with an 
orange head-dress, is a very good 
example of the highest decorative 
art, and a perfect delight in colour. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s picture 
of ‘Eve Tempted” is one of the 
remarkable pictures of the Gallery. 
Eve, a fair woman, of surpassing 
loveliness, is leaning against a 
bank of violets underneath the 
apple-tree ; naked, except for the 
rich thick folds of gilded hair 
which sweep down from her 
head like the bryight rain in 
which Zeus came to Danaé. The 
head is drooped a little forward as 
a flower droops when the dew has 
fallen heavily, and her eyes are 
dimmed with the haze that comes 
in moments of doubtful thought. 
One arm falls idly by her side, the 
other is raised high over her head 
among the branches, her delicate 
fingers just meeting round one of 
the burnished apples that glow 
amidst the leaves like ‘ golden 
lamps in a green night.” An 
amethyst-coloured serpent, with a 
devilish human head, is twisting 
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round the trunk of the tree and 
breathes into the woman’s ear a blue 
flame of evil counsel. At the feet of 
Eve bright flowers are growing, 
tulips, narcissi, lilies, and anemones, 
all painted with a loving patience 
that reminds us of the older Floren- 
tine masters ; after whose example, 
too, Mr. Stanhope has used gilding 
for Eve’s hair and for the bright 
fruits. 

Next to it is another picture by 
the same artist, entitled ‘‘ Love and 
the Maiden.” A girl has fallen 
asleep in a wood of olive trees, 
through whose branches and grey 
leaves we can see the glimmer ot sky 
and sea, with a little seaport town 
of white houses shining in the 
sunlight. The olive wood is ever 
sacred to the Virgin Pallas, the 
Goddess of Wisdom, and who would 
have dreamed of finding Erdés 
hidden there? But the girl wakes 
up, as one wakes from sleep one 
knows not why, to see the face of 
the boy Love, who, with out- 
stretched hands, is leaning towards 
her from the midst of a rhododen- 
dron’s crimson blossoms. <A rose- 
garland presses the boy’s brown 
curls, and he is clad in a tunic of 
oriental colours, and delicately 
sensuous are his face and his bared 
limbs. His boyish beauty is of 
that peculiar type unknown in 
Northern Europe, but common in 
the Greek islands, where boys can 
still be found as beautiful as the 
Charmides of Plato. Guido’s “St. 
Sebastian” in the Palazzo Rosso 
at Genoa is one of these boys, and 
Perugino once drew a Greek Gany- 
mede for his native town, but the 
painter who most shews the influ- 
ence of this type is Correggio, whose 
lily-bearer in the Cathedral at 
Parma, and whose wild-eyed, open- 
mouthed St. Johns in the ‘ Inco- 
ronata Madonna” of St. Giovanni 
Evangelista, are the best examples. 
in art of the bloom and vitality and 
radiance of this adolescen’ beauty. 
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And so there is extreme loveliness 
in this figure of Love by Mr. 
Stanhope, and the whole picture is 
full of grace, though there is, 
perhaps, too great a luxuriance of 
colour, and it would have been a 
relief had the girl been dressed in 
pure white. 

Mr. Frederick Burton, of whom 
all Irishmen are so justly proud, is 
represented by a fine water-colour 
portrait of Mrs. George Smith ; 
one would almost believe it to be 
in oils, so great is the lustre on 
this lady’s raven-black hair, and so 
rich and broad and vigorous is the 
painting of a Japanese scarf she 
is wearing. Then as we turn to 
the east wall of the gallery we see 
the three great pictures of Burne- 
Jones, the ‘ Beguiling of Merlin,” 
the ‘Days of Creation,” and the 
‘*Mirror of Venus.” The version 
of the legend of ‘‘Merlin’s Beguil- 
ing” that Mr. Burne-Jones has 
followed differs from Mr. Tenny- 
son’s, and from the account in the 
‘‘Morte d’Arthur.” It is taken 
from the ‘‘ Romance of Merlin,” 
which tells the story in this wise :— 

“It fell on a day that they went 
through the forest of Breceliande, and 
found a bush thai was fair and high, 
of white hawthorn, full of flowers, 
and there they sat in the shadow. 
And Merlin fell on sleep ; and when 
she felt that he was on sleep she arose 
softly, and bezan her enchantments, 
such as Merlin had taught her, and 
made the ring nine times, and nine 
times the enchantments. 

* * * * * 
And then he looked about him, and him 
seemed he was in the fairest tower of 
the world, and the most strong; nei- 
ther of iron was it fashioned, nor 
steel, nor timber, nor of stone, but of 
the air, without any other thing ; and 
in sooth so strong it is that it may 
never be undone while the world 
endureth.” 


So runs the chronicle ; and thus 
Mr. Burne-Jones, the ‘“‘ Archimage 
of the esoteric unreal,” treats 
the subject. Stretched upon a 
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low branch of the tree, and en- 
circled with the giory of the 
white hawthorn-blossoms, half sits, 
half lies, the great enchanter. He 
is not drawn as Mr. Tennyson has 
described him, with the ‘‘ vast and 
shaggy mantle of a beard,” which 
youth gone out had left in ashes; 
smooth and clear-cut and very pale 
is his face; time has not seared 
him with wrinkles or the signs of 
age; one would hardly know him 
to be old were it not that he seems 
very weary of seeking into the 
mysteries of the world, and that 
the great sadness that is born of 
wisdom has cast a shadow on him. 
But now what availeth him his 
wisdom or his arts? His eyes, 
that saw once so clear, are dim and 
glazed with coming death, and his 
white and delicate hands that 
wrought of old such works of 
marvel, hang listlessly. Vivien, a 
tall, lithe woman, beautiful and 
subtle to look on, like a snake, 
stands in front of him, reading the 
fatal spell from the enchanted book; 
mocking the utter helplessness of 
him whom once her lying tongue 


had called 


‘* Her lord and liege, 
Her seer, her bard, her silver star of 
eve, 
Her god, her Merlin, the one passionate 
love 
Of her whole life.” 


In her brown crisp hair is, the 
gleam of a golden snake, and she 
is clad in a silken robe of dark 
violet that clings tightly to her 
limbs, more expressing than hiding 
them; the colour of this dress is 
like the colour of a purple sea- 
shell, broken here and there with 
slight gleams of silver and pink 
and azure; it hasa strange metallic 
lustre like the iris-neck of the dove. 
Were this Mr. Burne-Jones’ only 
work it would be enough of itself 
to make him rank as a great 
painter. ‘The picture is full of 
magic; and the colour is truly a 
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spirit dwelling on things and 
making them expressive to the 
spirit, for the delicate tones of 
grey, and green, and violet seem 
to convey to us the idea of languid 
sleep, and even the hawthorn blos- 
soms have lost their wonted bright- 
ness, and are more like the pale 
moonlight to which Shelley com- 
pared them, than the sheet of 
summer snow we see now in our 
English fields. 

The next picture is divided into 
six compartments, each repre- 
senting a day in the Creation of 
the World, under the symbol of an 
angel holding a crystal globe, 
within which is shown the work of 
a day. In the first compartment 
stands the lonely angel of the First 
Day, and within the crystal ball 
Light is being separated from Dark- 
ness. In the fourth compartment are 
four angels, and the crystal glows 
like a heated opal, for within it the 
creation of the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars is passing; the number of 
the angels increases, and the 
colours grow more vivid till we 
reach the sixth compartment, which 
shines afar off like a rainbow. 
Within it are the six angels of the 
Creation, each holding their crystal 
ball; and within the crystal of the 
sixth angel one can see Adam’s 
strong brown limbs and hero form, 
and the pale, beautiful body of 
Eve. At the feet also of these 
six winged messengers of the 
Creator is sitting the angel of the 
Seventh Day, who on a harp of 
gold is singing the glories of that 
coming day which we have not 
yet seen. The faces of the angels 
are pale and oval-shaped, in their 
eyes is the light of Wisdom and 
Love, and their lips seem as if they 
would speak to us; and strength 
and beauty are in their wings. 
They stand with naked feet, some 
on shell-strewn sands whereon tide 
has never washed nor storm broken, 
others it seems on pools of water, 
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others on strange flowers ; and their 
hair is like the bright glory round 
a saint’s head. 

The scene of the third picture is 
laid in a long green valley by the 
sea; eight girls, handmaidens of 
the Goddess of Love, are collected 
by the margin of a long pool of 
clear water, whose surface no 
wandering wind, or flapping bird 
has ruffled; but the large flat 
leaves of the water lily float on it 
undisturbed, and clustering forget- 
me-nots rise here and there like 
heaps of scattered turquoise. 

In this ‘‘ Mirror of Venus ”’ each 
girl is reflected as in a mirror of 
polished steel. Some of them bend 
over the pool in laughing wonder 
at their own beauty, others, weary 
of shadows, are leaning back, and 
one girl is standing straight up ; 
and nothing of her is reflected in 
the pool but a glimmer of white 
feet. This picture, however, has 
not the intense pathos and tragedy 
of the “ Beguiling of Merlin,” nor 
the mystical and lovely symbolism 
of the ‘‘Days of the Creation.” 
Above these three pictures are 
hung five allegorical studies of 
figures by the same artist, all 
worthy of his fame. 

Mr. Walter Crane, who has 
illustrated so many fairy tales 
for children, sends an _ ambiti- 
ous work called the ‘Renais- 
sance of Venus,” which in the dull 
colour of its ‘‘sunless dawn,” and 
in its general want of all the 
glow and beauty and passion 
that one associates with this scene 
reminds one of Botticelli’s picture 
of the same subject. After Mr. 
Swinburne’s superb description of 
the sea-birth of the goddess in his 
Hymn to Proserpine, it is very 
strange to find a cultured artist of 
feeling producing such a vapid 
Venus as this. The best thing in 
it is the painting of an apple tree: 
the time of year is spring, and the 
leaves have not yet come, but 
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the tree is laden with pink and 
white blossoms, which stand out in 
beautiful relief against the pale 
blue of the sky, and are very true 
to nature. 

M. Alphonse Legros sends nine 
pictures, and there is a natural 
curiosity to see the work of a gen- 
tleman who holds at Cambridge the 
same professorship as Mr. Ruskin 
does at Oxford. Four of these are 
studies of men’s heads, done in 
two hours each for his pupils at 
the Slade Schools. There is a good 
deal of vigorous, rough execution 
about them, and they are marvels 
of rapid work. His portrait of 
Mr. Carlyle is unsatisfactory ; and 
even in No. 79, a picture of two 
scarlet-robed bishops, surrounded 
by Spanish monks, his colour is 
very thin and meagre. <A good bit 
of painting is of some metal pots 
in a picture called ‘‘ Le Chaudron- 
nier.”’ 

Mr. Leslie, unfortunately, is 
only represented by one small 
work, called ‘‘ Palm-blossom.” 
It is a picture of a_ per- 
fectly lovely child, that reminds 
us of Sir Joshua’s cherubs in the 
National Gallery, with a mouth 
like two petals of a rose; the 
underlip, as Rossetti says quaintly 
somewhere, ‘‘sucked in as if it 
strove to kiss itself.’’ 

Then we come to the most abused 
pictures in the whole Exhibition 
—the ‘‘colour symphonies ’”’ of the 
‘‘Great Dark Master,” Mr. Whis- 
tler, who deserves the name of Jo 
skoteinos, as much as Herakleitos 
ever did. Their titles do not convey 
much information. No. 4 is called 
** Nocturne in Black and Gold; 
No. 6a., ‘“‘ Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver,” and so on. The first of 
these represents a rocket of golden 
rain, with green and red fires 
bursting in a perfectly black sky ; 
two large black smudges on the 
picture standing, I believe, for 
a tower which is in ‘‘ Cremorne 
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Gardens,” and for a crowd of 
lookers on. The other is 
rather prettier; a rocket is break- 
ing in a pale blue sky, over a large 
dark blue bridge, and a blue and 
silver river. These pictures are 
certainly worth looking at for about 
as long as one looks at a real 
rocket, that is, for somewhat less 
than a quarter of a minute. 

No. 7 is called ‘‘ Arrangement in 
Black No. 3,” apparently some 
pseudonym for our greatest living 
actor, for out of black smudgy 
clouds comes looming the gaunt 
figure of Mr. Henry Irving, with 
the yellow hair and pointed beard, 
the ruff, short cloak, and tight hose 
in which he appeared as Philip I. 
in Tennyson’s play of Queen Mary. 
One hand is thrust into his breast 
and his legs are stuck wide apart, in 
a queer stiff position that Mr. Irving 
often adopts preparatory to one of 
his long wolt-like strides across 
the stage. The figure is life-size, and 
though apparently one-armed, is ‘so 
ridiculously like the original that one 
cannot help almost laughing when 
one sees it. And we may imagine 
that anyone who had the misfortune 
to be shut up at night in the 
Grosvenor Gallery would hear this 
“Arrangement in Black No. 3” 
murmuring, in the well-known 
Lyceum accents— 


‘* By St. James, I do protest 
Upon the faith and honour of a 
Spaniard, 
I am vastly grieved to leave your 
Majesty. 
Simon, is supper ready?” 


Nos. 8 and 9 are life-size por- 


traits of two young ladies, 
evidently caught in a_ black 
London fog ; they look like sisters 
but are not related probably, as 
one is a ‘“ Harmony in Amber and 
Black,” the other only an “‘Arrange- 
ment in Brown.” 

Mr. Whistler, however, sends one 
really good picture to this exhibi- 
tion, a portrait of Mr. Carlyle, 
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which is hung in the entrance 
hall; the expression on the old 
man’s face, the texture and colour 
of his grey hair, and the general 
sympathetic treatment, shew Mr. 
Whistler * to be an artist of very 
great power when he likes. 

There is not so much in the East 
Gallery that calls for notice. Mr. 
Leighton is unfortunately only 
represented by two little heads, one 
of an Italian girl, the other called 
“A Study.” There is some delicate 
flesh painting of red and brown iu 
these works that reminds one of a 
russet apple; but of course they 
are no samples of this artist’s 
great strength. There are two 
good portraits, one of Mrs. Burne- 
Jones, by Mr. Poynter. This lady 
has a very delicate, artistic face, 
reminding us, perhaps, a little of 
‘one of the angels her husband has 
painted. She is represented in a 
white dress, with a perfectly gigan- 
tic old-fashioned watch hung to her 
waist, drinking tea from an old 
blue china cup. ‘The other is a 
head of the Duchess of Westmin- 
ster, by Mr. Forbes Robertson, who 
both as an actor and an artist has 
shown great cleverness. He has 
succeeded very well in reproducing 
the calm beautiful profile, and 
justrous golden hair, but the 
shoulders are ungraceful, and very 
unlike the original. The figure of 
a girl leaning against a wonderful 
screen, looking terribly ‘ mis- 
understood,” and surrounded by 
any amount of artistic china and 
furniture, by Mrs. Louise Jopling, 
is worth looking at too. It is 
called “It might have been,” and 
the girl is quite fit to be the heroine 
of any sentimental novel. 


The Grosvenor Gallery. 


The two largest contributors to 
this gallery are Mr. Ferdinand 
Heilbuth and Mr. James Tissot. 
The first of these two artists sends 
some delightful pictures from Rome, 
two of which are particularly pleas- 
ing. One is of an old Cardinal in 
the Imperial scarlet of the Cssars, 
meeting a body of young Italian 
boys in purple soutanes, students 
evidently in some religious college, 
near the Church of St. John 
Lateran. One of the boys is being 
presented to the Cardinal, and 
looks very nervous under the opera- 
tion; the rest gaze in wonder at 
the old man in his beautiful dress. 
The other picture is a view in the 
gardens of the Villa Borghese; 
a Cardinal has sat down on a 
marble seat in the shade of the 
trees, and is suspending his medi- 
tation for a moment to smile at a 
pretty child to whom a French 
bonne is pointing out the gorgeously 
dressed old gentleman; a flunkey 
in attendance on the Cardinal looks 
superciliously on. 

Nearly all of Mr. Tissot’s pictures 
are deficient in feeling and depth ; 
his young ladies are too fashionably 
over-dressed to interest the artistic 
eye, and he has a hard unscrupu- 
lousness in painting uninteresting 
objects in an uninteresting way. 
There is some good colour and 
drawing, however, in his painting 
of a withered chestnut tree, with 
the autumn sun glowing through 
the yellow leaves, in a picnic scene, 
No. 23; the remainder of the 
picture being something in the 
photographic style of Frith. 

What a gap in art there is be- 
tween such a picture as ‘“‘ The Ban- 
quetof theCivic Guard,” in Hollané, 


*It is perhaps not generally known that there is another and older peacock 


ceiling in the world besides the one Mr. Whistler has done at Kensington. 


I was 


surprised lately at Ravenna to come across a mosaic ceiling done in the keynote of 
a peacock’s tail. blue, green, purple, and gold, and with four peacocks in the four 


spandrils. 
did his own. 


Mr. Whistler was unaware of the existence of this ceiling at the time he 
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with its beautiful grouping of 
noble-looking men, its exquisite 
Venetian glass a-glow with light 
and wine, and Mr. Tissot’s over- 
dressed, common-looking people, 
and ugly, painfully accurate repre- 
sentation of modern soda-water 
bottles ! 

Mr. Tissot’s ‘‘ Widower,” how- 
ever, shines in qualities which his 
other pictures lack; it is full of 
depth and’ suggestiveness; the 
grasses and wild, luxuriant growth 
of the foreground are a revel of 
natural life. 

We must notice besides in this 
gallery Mr. Watts’ two powerful 
portraits of Mr. Burne-Jones and 
Lady Lindsay. 

To get to the Water Colour 
Room we pass through a small 
sculpture gallery, which contains 
some busts of interest, and a 
pretty terra-cotta figure of a young 
sailor, by Count Gleichen, entitled 
‘* Cheeky,” but it is not remark- 
able in any way, and contrasts very 
unfavourably with the Exhibition 
of Sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
in which are three really fine works 
of art—Mr. Leighton’s ‘Man 
Struggling with a Snake,” which 
may be thought worthy of being 
looked on side by side with the 
Laocoon of the Vatican, and Lord 

tonald Gower’s two statues, one of 
adying French Guardsman at the 
Battle of Waterloo, the other of 
Marie Antoinette being led to exe- 
cution with bound hands, Queen- 
like and noble to the last. 

The collection of water-colours is 
mediocre ; there is a good effect of 
Mr. Poynter’s, the east wind seen 
from a high cliff sweeping down on 
the sea like the black wings of some 
god; and some charming pictures 
of ‘Fairy Land” by Mr. Richard 
Doyle, which would make good 
illustrations for one of Mr. Alling- 
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ham’s ‘‘Fairy-Poems;” but the 
tout-ensemble is poor. 

Tuking a general view of the 
works exhibited here, we see that 
this dull land of England, with its 
short summer, its dreary rains and 
fogs, its mining districts, and fac- 
tories, and vile deification of machi- 
nery, has yet produced very great 
masters of art, men with a subtle 
sense and love of what is beautiful, 
original, and noble in imagination. 

Nor are the art-treasures of this 
country at all exhausted by this 
Exhibition; there are very many 
great pictures by living artists 
hidden away in different places, 
which those of us who are yet boys 
have never seen, and which our 
elders must wish to see again. 

Holman Hunt has done better 
work than the ‘Afterglow in 
Egypt;’”’ neither Millais, Leighton, 
or Poynter have sent any of the 
pictures on which their fame rests ; 
neither Burne-Jones or Watts 
shows us here all the glories of his 
art; and the name of that strange 
genius who wrote the “ Vision of 
Love revealed in Sleep,” and the 
names of Dante Rossetti, and of 
the Marchioness of Waterford, 
cannot be found in the catalogue. 
And so it is to be hoped that this 
is not the only exhibition of paint- 
ings that we shall see in the 
Grosvenor Gallery ; and Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, in shewing us great works 
of art, will be most materially 
aiding that revival of culture and 
love of beauty which in great 
part owes its birth to Mr. 
Ruskin, and which Mr. Swinburne, 
and Mr. Pater, and Mr. Symonds, 
and Mr. Morris, and many others, 
are fostering and keeping alive, 
each in his own peculiar fashion. 


Oscar WILDE. 


Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 
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Prayers: with a Discourse on who should say that that form, beauti- 
Prayer. By George Dawson, M.A. ful though it may be, tells all man’s 
Edited by his Wife. London: life, or speaks out all that he would 
Henry 8. King and Co. 1877. SY to God. His real individual 


—This little volume will doubt- 
less be highly valued by the 
many persons who have either been 
regular members of Mr. Dawson’s 
congregation or have only now and 
again listened to this great 
preacher ; for to them this book of 
prayers will carry the stamp of 
his individuality, and will recall 
the author’s living vigour and 
fervour. In the opening discourse 
upon Prayer, which is extremely 
beautiful, although perhaps not 
very original, Mr. Dawson himself 
shews the reason why prayers will 
scarcely bear pzinting. 


**In friendship we prize but little 
that which we share in common witha 
crowd. That which the one we love 
can tell to the whole wide circle of his 
friends we care little to hear; that 
which he tells to myself alone is my 
true riches, the measure of his love for 
me. . . . And then to come from 
the love of friend and friend or of 
father and child, to that other and 
deeper love, so stained and soiled by 
our unworthy thinking of it, yet cliosen 
by the Lord Jesus as the most fitting 
type of His love to us—the love of man 
towards woman. And he who has 
loved no woman has never learnt to 
speak truly of the Jove of God to 
man. . . . Of that love, then, 
which speaks our deepest life, how 
little is it seemly to tell but in secret. 

So of the soul’s life towards 
God. He beckons us into quietness 
and secrecy. The Book of 
Common Prayer tells as much of man’s 
needs as perhaps is well to be told in 
public, but he would be very unwise 
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life can be uttered for him by no other 
lips, can be understood by no other 
heart (scarcely even by his own some- 
times), but only by that Spirit whose 
deepest prayer within us is a groaning 
which cannot be uttered.” 

There must always appear some- 
thing incongruous in the extempore 
prayer when seized and made per- 
manent in printer’s ink; it is no 
longer the outcome of the leader of 
a congregation, who by aspirational 
effort endeavours to carry with 
him the living beings who listen to 
him. It inevitably gathers a cold- 
ness from its new position. 

Such prayers as these of Mr. 
Dawson’s, when in this collected 
form, may rather be regarded in 
the light of brief essays for the 
purpose of conveying ideas with 
regard to the attitude of man 
towards God, and of God towards 
His world, than for use as prayers. 
in the ordinary sense. Some pas- 
sages, such asthe following, some- 
what recall the style of James 
Martineau :— 

** Lord God, thou has given us to feel 
charity and mercy. Thou hast lighted 
within us that awful light of conscience, 
dim whilst passion prevails, silent 
whilst sin is a-doing, bright shining in 
the dark, clear speaking in the hour 
of repentance. 

** Weare akin to all things beneath 
us; we shape the life of the things 
around us; yet have we a strange: 
power of mounting which they know 
not ; for the trees of the forest are as. 
they were, and the stars of the heaven 
know no changing But man thy child 
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changes, and passes on, and standing 
in this wide world, asks strange ques- 
tions of what thou hast made ; and so 
we know him to be thine. O Lord 
our God! wake in usa deep sense of 
the highest life of man. . 
powers of intellect may we gather, all 
powers of knowledge may we search 
for, all powers of genius may we be 
moved by ; but above all things make 
plain to us the beauty of what is right, 
the beauty of what is tender and 
true.” 


The book is worth reading, for 
we find within its pages, given in 
good language and a style which, 
though sometimes commonplace, is 
often beautiful, the view of life 
which was held by that true and 
earnest spirit, George Dawson. 


Essays on Mental Culture. By Pro- 
fessor G. D. Wood. Dulau & Co. 
1877.—It is an ambitious thing to 
write an elementary book. It takes 
a wise man to write a child’s story ; 
and it would seem to us that a 
man needs a considerable storage 
of knowledge and experience, as 
well as great natural insight, 
before he writes essays for 
young women. We have two 
grievances with regard to Professor 
‘Wood’s book. Firstly, that it con- 
tains nothing which entitles it to 
be called a book for “ girl” students 
especially; secondly, that we can 
find nothing new or even newly- 
expressed in it. It contains plenty 
of good practical advice; but 
whether girl students are just the 
people to take good practical advice, 
when not made in any special 
manner attractive, or put in a fresh 
light by any originality or vigour 
of style, we may be allowed to 
doubt. An earnest and far-seeing 
treatise upon this subject of mental 
culture ought to be a valued work 
just now, when so many women are 
endeavouring not only to get edu- 
cated, but to educate themselves ; 
but “Essays on Mental Culture” 
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is hardly the book to satisfy or 
greatly assist these aspirants. 


Lettres du Maréchal de Moltke sur 
la Russie. Traduites par Alfred 
Marchand. Paris: Sandoz and 
Fischbacher. 1877—The light cheap 
styleof the French bookselling trade 
enables them to bring forward 
subjects of special or temporary 
interest rapidly and opportunely. 
Here are some letters of the terrible 
Marshal, upon a topic that is now 
of intense military interest—Russia. 
But they were written in 1856, and 
are addressed to a woman, so that 
it would be hard to expect that 
there should be drawn from them 
any accurate measurement of 
Russia’s strength or forecast of 
Russia’s future. They were written 
by the Marshal to his wife and 
certainly not for publication. How 
they have come to the light is a 
mystery. Somehow or other they 
passed from the hands of Madame 
de Moltke into the office of a 
journal in Copenhagen, which 
promptly published them. At the 
beginning of the present year, 
German eyes fell upon them, and 
they were brought forward in the 
Deutsche Rundschau of February, 
from which they have been trans- 
lated into French for the present 
volume. At the time of their com- 
position, Moltke was First Adjutant 
of Frederick William, now Prince 
Imperial of Germany, and heir to 
the throne of Prussia, and the 
occasion of the visit to St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow was the corona- 
tion of Alexander II. Has the 
Emperor’s power waned since 1856, 
when Moltke said, ‘All power 
resides in the paternal authority, 
and all the theories relative to a 
representative constitution are 
simple folly in Russia.” The 
‘‘batuchka,” as the soldiers call 
the Czar, said he did not want war, 
but over his will some other will 
has prevailed. 





